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HOW TIIE MORNING DAWNED. 

ST HAUY A. KEABLKS. 


The day had been dark and lowering, with a 
ilow. drizzling rain. Night set in earlier than, 
usual, and brought with it a cold, bitter, dashing 
rain and impenetrable darkness. I was all alone 
in my little ganet chamber, lying there sick and 
helpless—gating out of the uncurtained little 
wiudow into the blackness, until my eye* ached 
—with the rain hope of being rewarded by one 
gleam of light, straining tuy ears to catch some 
sound save the. tram pie, trample of the heavy 
October storm. 

Alt day it had been thus—save the darkness— 
once or twice, Indeed, Janette the landlady'a 
daughter brought me up a bowl of stale gruel, 
and asked me if I wanted anything; of course I 
didn’t, what should / want—what indeed! I 
was only a puny, sickly gitl, dying of consump¬ 
tion, so the physician said, he paid mo regular 
visits twice a week, prescribed large doses of 
cod liver oil—that 1 had not the money to buy— 
and then coolly informed mol couldn’t expect to 
get well if I did not follow his. directions; then 
he would feel my poise, shake his head gravely, 
and saying, " good day,” close the door'behind 
him as he left the miserable little room—taking 
all the pure air and sunlight along with him. 
How lonely I was—all alone there, day after day, 
week after week, month after month; all alone, 
why shouldn't I bo? Not a relation that I 
knew in the world, all dead and gone—the vio¬ 
lets and daisies-had blossomed and died many 
times upon theii grove-^and I was left.,. 

Why shouldn't I be alone ? There were plenty 
who colled themselves friends to the heiress 
Lucretia Grayson, but when the bank failed and 
swallowed up her all, when Lurie Grayson be¬ 
came a poor maJiic teacher depending upon her 
own labors for her daily bread, when sickness 
came with its pa Lying hand, where were friends, 
then where? The world turned on its axis all 
the aarae—there was no great change because 
poor Lutie Grayson was dying, alone. 0, no, 
why should there bo ? 

Once in a while, Mrs. Wilton the minister’s 
wife called to nee me; she invariably brought a 
tract for my perusal, and hoped that I was mak¬ 
ing »uy peace wim Heaven, men went away in 
hasto as if she feared contagion in my dose little 
garret chamber; she never thought that the air 
was close to me; never fancied that the cool 
breath cf heaven should be mine as well as hers; 
never asked if I was thirsty, although my lips 
were parched with fever; never said “ aren’t you 
lonely and tired here in bed so long by yourself ?” 
No—only gave a sigh of. relief as she closed the 
door, after a mournful, “farewell,” as if she never 
expected to see me in this world again.’ 

Then there was Miss Charity Jenkins, the pres¬ 
ident of a Benevolent Aid Society, she came to 
see me ouce, briuging me a few articles she 
thought might be of use tomesometimo. When 
TfenEyTStgSiluuHa 1 ”" nnrn !!^ tr undle and 


Such things of course were not calcul 
cheer upapoor, despairiijginvalid; a f ei 
words, a cordial grasp 0 f huld ' a # 
two, ora bijd^iBtibf wild. Je , f„U nt fli 
how little they woold hate cost, ,ct how 
T® they would have been to me. 

Bat that dark and cheerless night-^I an 
dering in my story-that dark and stormy 
“ 1 lay listening to the wailings df the te 
I am sure that I was Tory tired of lire and 
ed fervently for death. 2 Jo OM would i 
for mo-of what nso was I in the wotid- 
sdl- I thought of the time, years before, 

I was lo*ed, when Charlie Graharnio a 

IT;!!H me: "Botin, f :dear, 
; ; w urgi;a mc on wart 
upward m life when I make' myself wort] 
| you, darling—’* 

I was rich then and he was a poor wi, 
only son. And now. That very day I 
read his name in a scrap of waste newspap, 
one of wheat the world was proud; u „ De 
had straggled up from obscurity and poverty 
had inscribed his name upon the scroll of fat 
And in connection with his name I read 
of one of Washington-! brightest stare,. p« 
gitf, to whom Madam Bamor said he to 
to be united. I did not blame him.Ioniy b, 
toy face in the coarse coverlid and cried q a 
a little while, all to myself. H 

“And this is friendship, this is love!" I wi 
out in my anguish, and yet I did not blame 1 
My hfe wsa blasted, ye. I wished only 
T . 1 MI » Wuritl, yet I rejoiced in 
tool that Charles Gmban. h«l scores end i 
Beds. I only shed those few tears as I boi 

V faith and love for Charlie Graham in 
tearr for the thought of hia tender love veers 
ore, had comforted me in hours of suRrinm 
reartaeat. I only prayed, ms J 

.wouyaaaune tad," and then the straggle. 


Mow the winds shrieked and wailed 
reins trampled and dashed and whirled 
what was ill It was aot the storm ;i 
the midnight revelry that ofien came 
from the bar-room. Loader and be 
onegreatahout-it arose .bore the wail 
tempest: ‘Tire! Brel Ore!" 

Then followed load cries of disl 
trampling of many feet, and, good h 0 , 

most above my head and aroand mat 
bag of flames. I cannot paint the borr 
moment, although a moment before I hi 
the All-wise to take me from the evil 
the perversity of frail human nature, tb 


,,,,, smution came vividly 
Woremymmd,. wail of mignUh bars, from 

I beard the hissing and crackling of the flames 
growing loader and louder, coming nearer ud 
nearer to me; the smoko came in black, choking 
waves and nearly suffocated me; the darkness 
hsd given place re vivid light, and with almost 
superhuman strength 1 dragged myself tbe 
window, and called ia my weak voice for aid. 


Who would help me! what presumption to sup¬ 
pose any ouo would risk himwsli for mo! 1 m« 
a great crowd of people below me, but between 
me and them the flame* roared nod crackled and 
wreathed about the old weather-beaten badding ; 
no one saw tue, and I heard tho cry go up, " all 
saved 1” * * * * « 

What a dreadful blank 1 I sbuddtr as l recall 
it, I seemed to be wandering in blacknew—in 
impenetrable darkness; pains almost too tortur¬ 
ing to endure racked me, and yet it seemed to bo 
no existence—all seemed a void, chaos. 1 lived, 

I had a being, and yet was unconscious of the 
fact; I existed, that was all. 

How painfully consciousness returned to me, 
after ages, it seemed, had elapsed! I could not 
move, I could not speak, and yet I know that I 
lived—memory returned. The remembrance of 
my early days, my reverses of fortune, lay ill¬ 
ness, my buried love and trust, that fearful 
night, the flame* around and above me, that was 
all, where was I ? 

I slept^-again I woke, and- weary, numbered 
again—how entirely passive I was; how perfect¬ 
ly at rest—not a pain—I wondered if I was not 
in heaven, such was the blissfial sente of security 
and happiness 1 left. fr 

One morning I opened my eyes; I felt the 
eamo calm and happiness but more strength. I 
looked around mo; sot the low walls of tho gar¬ 
ret chamber, with its dirty curtain b and bare floor, 
met my view, but a pleasant apartment with 
cheerful pictures adorning the walls, everything 
rich and tasteful. 1 gazed ia wooder. Where 
could I be—where! I was not in the land of 
snirits. but where! 

“ Lutie.” 

Very low and very tenderly was my name call- ; 
od—“ Lutie.” Iraised my eyes to the face bend¬ 
ing over me—where had I seen it before—those 
deep dark eyes, that waving glory of dark chest' 
nut hair l ; I remembered one very like it, only ! 
more boyish, and less sad and thoughtful, I mis- ; 
ed my poor, wasted arms with a glfd cry upon 
my lips. 

“Charlie. Graham 1” , 

“ Heaven be praised that yon know me, my | 
little one. Yea, I am Charlie Graham, yemr own \ 
Charlie, coma back to claim you. for; his own; I 
he never was false to you, never 1 I. told you J 
once, darling, when I was worthy of: you. whcn i 
I had riches end honor, I woald come to you; | 
I never heard of your misfortunes, but it will.be j 
alt right now.” i 

I recovered; good nursing and cheerful spirits | 
and necessary medicine did their work, laxa.j 
strong and well now, notwithstanding the quack'# | 
assertion that my lungs were entirely gone. ! 

As for Charlie Graham and I. But what’s 
the use la letting yon into any of out little bast* 
ness affairs, reader; enough that the night iB past 
and the morning has dawned 1 
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HOW THEODORE BREVOORT WAS SAVED. 


Sr HART C. IULL. 


Theodork Brkyoobt came slowly down the 
steps of his mother's country mansion, and under 
the bright moon went sauntering up the long 
village street. A year ago, he had been looking 
with a strango curiosity into Egyptian tombs 
upon tbe banks of tho Nile. Now, he could not 
help smiling at the contrast; he was turning his 
steps towards die dwelling of good Deacon 
Guild, where the raemlicra of. the sewing-circle 
were gathered. 

It wus not alono that Mrs. Brcvoort would 
need an escort home that her dutiful son, hand¬ 
some and bravo enough for any mother to be 
proud of, went up the long street on that sum¬ 
mer night. Something else besides duty called 
him towards Deacon Guild’s. Pretty little Alice 
Guild, with her gentle, child-like ways, had won 
in a few short weeks the heart of the young man, 
which had withstood for years the fascinations of 
thousands of bright eyes in many a clime. 

To say that Alice was proud of her conquest 
would be saying too much, since, like the discreet 
little maiden that she was, she seldom ventured 
to discuss such matters with even her nearest 
friends. But it is riot to be denied that when sho 
saw Theodore stoop his handsome head, and 
enter the old-fashioned room, her heart gavo a 
6udden bound, and her eyes brightened, so that 
even old Miss Pratt, who sat in die corner, no¬ 
ticed it, and uttered an exclamation under her 
breath, the purport of which no one could guess. 

Miss Pratt was rather old, rather ugly, and ex¬ 
tremely fond of making sneering remarks con¬ 
cerning her friends when their backs were tamed. 
It was a question whether she could knit or talk 
tho fastest. It was certain, however, that while 
6he knit up for the heathen interminable balls of 
yarn, she told what the sailors would call yams 
seemingly never-ending. But, for all her love of 
gossip, not to call it by a worse name, sho never 
slandered Theodore Brevoort. Ho was defer¬ 
ential, when other young men passed her with a 
careless laugh. He always spoke kindly to her, 
and never ridiculed her peculiarities. Other 
young men did the latter and not the former. 

Upon this particular evening it was Theo¬ 
dore’s fate to pnuse a moment by Miss Pratt’s 
chair to make some kind inquiry, his eye ranging 
as he spoke, over the large room in which he stood 
and the little one beyond. His gaze fixed upon 
the spot where Alice stood in company with a 
strange lady. Who was she? He had never 
seen her btfore. He quite forgot to listen to 
Miss Pratt’s answer, and for a moment he saw no 
one bat the stranger. Then he turned back, 
half-ashamed of his close scrutiny. Precisely as 
ho turned away, a laugh, dear and musical, rang 
out over all the tumult of the room, and reached 
the ears of Miss Pratt and Theodore. The 
former made a significant gesture. 

• “ It hasn’t the ring of the true coin," was her 
remark. “I always distrust such a laugh as 
that." 

“ To my mind’it was very sweet,” was Theo¬ 
dore’s answer. 

“ Pills have a sugar coating, but they are very 
bitter underneath." And Miss Pratt resumed 
her knitting. 

Theodore laughed and walked away, this time 
straight to the corner where he had seen Alice 
and the strange lady. There was a brief intro¬ 
duction, and then Mr. Theodore Brevoort and 
Miss Elinor Graham found themselves chatting 
very gaily, Alice listening and looking on the 
while as happily us if sho too had been included 
in the conversation. At last Theodore made an 
effort to draw her in. 

“ Alice, don't you recollect that lovely scenery 
Miss Graham speaks of?" 

But Alice did not hear, or was too busy then 
to give a reply. A torn dress must bo attended 
to, and there was no one like Alice to render 
assistance in such cases. 

“ O, it’s no use to talk of scenery to Alice,” 
said Miss Graham, a little impatiently. "I 
know from past experience that she has no enthu¬ 
siasm to waste over rocks and trees. Give her a 
straggler picked from the ditch, to feed, clothe 
and bestow good counsel upon, and she is 
happy." 

“A good trait, certainly,” was the reply. 
"The world needs more good Samaritans than 
it possesses." 

But in spite of tho approving answer, Theo¬ 
dore could not but contrast Elinor Graham with 
Alice, a little perhaps to tho latter's disadvan¬ 
tage. The former was likechampagoe, piquant, 
sparkling, vivacious, the latter like one of those 
pale wines, which Theodore had met with in 
foreign countries, pleasant and soothing, perhaps, 
but utterly devoid of fire and sparkle. 

Tbe torn dress was soon mended, and loaded 
with thanks, Alice resumed her old place, but 
for the first time since her acquaintance with 
Theodore, she was left to the attentions of 
others, Theodore Brevoort was f4seinated, 
held against his will by those superb black eyes, 
charmed by the wit and brilliancy of bis new 
acquaintance, who he could not deny looked 
every inch a queen. 

" So you choose to avoid the seashore and the 
mountains for one season at least, and content 
yourself in this penceful spot?" 

She had been telling him her history, that of a 
spoiled child and heiress, and he had listened, 
pleased and half amused at her frankness. 

" I like change, for I soon grow tired of see¬ 
ing the same scenery and the same people dav 
after iky." 

" But I defy you to grow weary here. It has 
been a place of rest to me for years, notwith¬ 
standing 1 hare mado it but a brief visit now and 
then.” 

“ 0, at for that,” said Elinor, carelessly, “I 
shah get along well enough. There are, you 
say, many attractions in the place, and I’m sure 
that my Coo>in Alice and I will not quarrel.” 

“ Alice! I wonder where she is ? I saw her 
bnt a minute ago.” 

“ Engaged in some good work, doubtless.” 
And Elinor's lips curled. " I never saw the time 
when Alice was not too busy to talk to me." 


" Where's Alice!" asked Theodore, as he 
passed Miss Pratt, who looked at him curiously, 
as he fancied. 

"I don’t know,” was the gruff answer. 

At last he found her in the little room beyond, 
for that moment descried, looking out of the old- 
fashioned window from which she had pushed 
aside the curtain. 

" Is mv little giri dreaming!” he asked. 

For an instant the words gave her a pang of 
pain. It was evident that Theodore thought her 
but a child in comparison with Miss Graham. 
Then she turned around with a smiling faco. 

M Dreaming most certainly " 

" About what, may I ask V* 

** (>, one thing and another. But it is almost 
a sin to dream when there is bo much to be done ; 
in tho world." 

"You unselfish little prodigy! Do you mean 
to deny yourseir all enjoyment of the present?" 

There was a hurried reply. A party of chil¬ 
dren attacked her with eager questions, which it 
was impossible to avoid. Still less was it possible 
to deny their requests, and rather reluctantly Al¬ 
ice allowed herself to be dragged across tho room. 

" There it is, again 1” Baal Theodore, rather 
petulantly. " I can't have even a word with yon. 
Those children are perfect tyrants." 

" We love her, and you don’t," retorted a wee 
thing, saucily. 

Theodore turned away. Had the child spoken 
rightly ? Did he love her, or was it only a 
passing fancy, and jiad the right one really come 
at last ? In two minutes he had found his way 
back to Miss Graham’s side, and wa3 talking as 
earnestly as if ho had known her for years. 

That occasion was but the type of many 
others, upon which Alice found herself of com¬ 
paratively little importance, where before she 
had reigned supreme. As for Theodore, whether 
they walked or rodo, or rocked with tho tide in 
the old boat of a moonlight evening, or sat 
simply silent, the glamour exercised by Elinor’s 
dark eyes held him her devoted slnve. Ho was 
powerless to help himself, if indeed he wished it. 
In vain did the good villagers shower black 
looks upon him, ia vain did Miss Pratt scowl 
when she met him, in vain was Mrs. Brevoort’i 
gentle remonstrance. The breach between Theo¬ 
dore and Alice continued to grow wider and 
wider, but his friendship with Elinor increased 
in proportion. 

So the long summer passed away, whose sweet, 
languid days seemed all too long to Alice Guihl, 
even though she contrived to fill up every mo¬ 
ment with some one of her many duties. For a 
wonder, ono sunny day in the early fall found 
her perfectly idle, standing by tho old well, toy¬ 
ing with the green elm leaves. A step behind 
startled her, and Elinor camo down the path, 
radiant in the tasty costume which corresponded 
so well with her queenly beauty. 

“ What, dreaming, Alice ? What would Mr. 
Theodore Brevoort s^y ? Ant come, we want 
yon to take a sail wi thm i5%fae"day is so delight¬ 
ful that I Wow yojrxrcnjoy Tri"Tou have 
been very unsocial, of jate, so that the least you 
can do is to make amends now." 

Alice Bhook her head^ " I do not care to go, 
Elinor. You have been before without me; it 
will not be any great hardship to do so now." 

“ There it is! Confess that you are a very 
little selfish to refuse mo Buch a simple thing 
when yon know I shall go away from here so 
soon." And Elinor smoothed her tasteful 
drapery with an injured air. 

“ I also think Alice a little selfish and unrea¬ 
sonable,” said a grave voice behind. “Once 
she nsed to think more of another's pleasure than 
her own." 


Selfish! Alice’s eyes filled with tears, but 
sho brushed them away hastily. 

"I will go, Elinor, if you wish it When 
shall we start ?’’ 

“Now, if it pleases Mr. Brevoort I am de¬ 
termined to pass the afternoon npon those famous 
rocks which stand out in the bay like sentinels 
grim and gray." 

11 1 have heard," said Alice, musing, "that it is 
dangerous at certain times to visit those rocks." 

" Nonsense 1” And Elinor flashed a merry 
glance at Theodore. " Go I roust and shall, 
even if I go alone. You know I can manage a 
boat capitally.” 

"In an hoar’s time, then, you will be ready. 
That is settled," said Theodore, with an appear¬ 
ance of gaiety, though he was ill at ease. 

So not long after the three were observed 
walking slowly down the sloping street towards 
the beach. Miss Pratt looked after them as they 
passed her tiny cottage with a face in which dis¬ 
like and anxiety were strongly blended. 

" Yes, you think yourself mighty fine. Miss 
Elinor Graham, I’ve no doubt, but in ray opinion 
you’re not half so good nor so lovely ns Alice 
Guild. And what Theodore Brevoort can mean 
by lookini: at vou when she i» noor b«r T a* »,«♦ 
sec. Miss Elinor Graham indeed \ If every¬ 
body could see right into your deceitful heart as 
easily as I can, there would bo precious few to 
take a second look at you. But I don’t want 
any harm to happen to them either, and this go¬ 
ing out in a boat is dangerous, alter all. Young 
folks arc so careless, now-a days." And with 
this muttered declaration, Miss Pratt turned 
away to resume her work, but not to entirely 
forget the circumstance, for every now and then 
during the long afternoon, it would slip into her 
mind. 

Meanwhile the three had entered the boat, hud 
sailed down the bay awhile, and coming back 
had anchored near the rocky shore, and were 
now ready- to clamber up the cliff, 

“ I used to come here often when a boy,” said 
Theodore, who had been unusually silent. 
“ Isn’t there some old tradition about the place, 
Alice V 


“A fig for your traditions!” cried Elinor, as 
she commenced a scramble over the rocks dur¬ 
ing her companions to follow. 

Theodore laughingly sprang after her, Alice 
followed more leisurely, and at length the trio 
sat down to rest upon the highest summit of the 
rocks. For a while, the beauty of the scene ab¬ 
sorbed the mention of two of the company, but 
Elinor’s light laugh speedily dispersed alfiober 
reflections. 


" I have it, I hare it!” exclaimed Theodore, 
at length. “ There’s the famous tradition, and 
all in rhyme, too: 

** ‘ When tha night <Wb on th* buy, 

Hwtra on joar h«n»wmnl w*». 

On tb» bUcfc rocU ito not stay, 

If yott\l lire another «l»y.* !J 

Elinor curled her lip. " Do you call that bit 
of doggerel a tradition? Well, then, I am de¬ 
termined to see tho moon rise out of tho water, 
if I have to stand upon this rock till midnight. 
I will prove your tradition, Mr. Brevoort, of no 
effect whatever." 

Theodore laughed. " And if three weird wo¬ 
men came, pointing their skinny forefingers at 
you, what then ?” 

“ 0, nothing," said Elinor, carelessly. " The 
fact is, I’m half a witch myself." 

Theodore looked at her, half-believing, half- 
doubting. Her marvellous beauty had indeed 
bewitched him, her very presence filled him with 
a strange unrest. But evtu that was far better 
than insipidity. He had no taste for placitude 
now, and tho love which Atiee had inspired 
seemed to him of that description. 

When next ho looked up, Alice was gone, 
slowly descending the rocks upon tho further 
side, now and then sending up snatches of sweet 
song. Tlie moment vras propitious for Theo¬ 
dore’s declaration of love to Elinor, lie turned 
around hastily, caught her eager glance, and 
paused in his speech. There was something in 
tho expectant look that did not please him. 
Something so unlovely in the expression of her 
hitherto beautiful face that a momentary dislike 
took possession of him. lie coolly turned away, 
and stood looking seaward for several minutes. 

" Well, Mr. Brevoort, what may you be think¬ 
ing about ?” asked Elinor, tired at last ol his 
long delay. 

“ Of the Atlantic cable just at tliat moment, 
Miss Graham. What a pity that such a magni¬ 
ficent scheme should have failed,” 

Elinor bit her lip and shrank into silence. 
Presently Alice returned, and tbe threa sat down 
to watch the marvellous sunset. 

"Now shall we return?” said Theodore, as 
tho day darkened yet more, aud the full, round 
moon began to be perceptible. 

" Are you afraid !” asked Elinor, with a slight 
sneer. “ If not, let us remain another half hour, 
and meet our fate, whatever it may be, as bravely 
as we may.’’ 

“So be it,” was the careless answer, and The¬ 
odore resumed with ideal grace his old seat 
against tho jagged rocks. 

“ ilark!” exclaimed Alice, suddenly. 

There was a murmur of waves, low and not 
unmusical, but sounding singularly strange in 
tho twilight hour. 

“ k Th* Campb«ltt are coming:'” 
murmured Elinor, under her breath. 

Theodore sprang to his feet. “It is the tide ! 
If it should cut us off from the boat! Don’t 
stir till I come back.” And he leaped lightly 
doWn from one poiut of rock tef another/ and 
presently was lost to view. 

The utmost silence prevailed for some mo¬ 
ments, then they heard his cheery voice far 
below. 

“It’s all right. I have just saved it, but you 
must hurry down. I will be up there in a mo¬ 
ment to help.you.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
when he was heard re-ascending. He stopped to 
balance himself upon the summit ol a crag, then 
held out his hand. 

“ Come,” he said, “ don’t bo afraid of falling ; 

I am as firm upon this rock as a granite column.” 

Elinor leaned over, held oat her hand, and 
prepared to descend. It might have been tho 
witchery of her eyes, or the touch of her hand, 
or simply nothiog at all, but just then tho young 
man lost his balance and fell down many feet 
upon the sharp rocks below. 

There was a sharp cry, then utter silence. 
How Elinor and Alice descended tho rocks, they 
never knew, bnt scarcely two mi nates had elapsed 
ere they were bending together over the seem¬ 
ingly lifeless form of their companion. 

“ He is dead 1” said Elinor, passionately, 
standing aloof and wringing her hand. 

“Wo will hope not,” was Alice^ quiet an¬ 
swer. " Theodore, speak to ns 1” 

A faint smile stole over the face, which had 
until than looked like a marble image nnder the 
pale moonlight. 

“ Dear Alice, is it you ?'* 

There was a slight pressure of tho hand, then 
ho sank again into the aemblanco of a dead man. 

“ Hasten, Alice,” said Elinor, sharply. " We 
shall lose the boat, and then what will become of 
us ?” 

“If we conld move Theodore to the boat, you 
could row us back easily enough. Let us try to 
arouse him.” 

“0, os for him/’ said Elinor, coolly, “he 
must be left until assistance arrive*. Come, 
Alice, it is growing late.” 

“ lam not going until he goes,” said Alice, 
decidedly. 

“ Bat the witches may come, or very possibly 
the tide may rise and drown you. 

" 1 On the bUck rock* do not vUj, 

If }OU : d live mother 4»f,' ” 

sang Elinor, with a low, bitter, sneering langh 

Alice’s cheek paled, but she answered calmly: 
“You may leave ns here, Elinor, if you have the 
heart to do so. May God forgive yon, even as I 
do.” 

Elinor paid no heed, bat gaining’ tbe boat, 
with much exertion she commenced rowing bark. 
When she hud gained a little space, *he paused 
to answer Alice’s remark. 

“ Good-by, you poor fool; I leave you in per¬ 
ish ! I would have saved you, but not him. An 
hour ago I would have perilled my life for him. 
Now 1 hate him.” 

After hour* of fearful watching, when hope 
had almost died out, and the water* which were 
to engulf them had well-nigh reached them, as¬ 
sistance came, and they were saved. But Theo¬ 
dore Brevoort vu wont to say that he wm ureU 
from a far greater peril upon that memorable 
night, for Elinor Graham departed the next 
morning, and was never more reen by them. 
But Alice lived to become Mr*. Brevoort. 
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From The St. James’ Magazine. 

ISABELL CARR. 

By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland," etc., etc. 

PART IL—CHAPTER I. 

The three days passed in an agony of de¬ 
liberation and self-counsel. Bell had no 
friend to go to for advice. The only woman 
near at hand whom she could have consulted 
was Margot, whose perplexed advices would 
have thrown little light upon the subject; 
and Bell, the only child of her mother, had 
been too much accustomed to depend on that 
sole and closest counsellor to be able to turn 
to other aids when she was no longer at hand. 
Though a greater part of the inhabitants 
of the parish were Carrs, the household of 
Whinnyrig had no relative nearer than dis¬ 
tant cousins, and Andrew Carr was too un- 
genial and self-willed a man to have kept up 
any warm degree of friendship with the scat¬ 
tered branches of his race. Bell was alone 
in the kindly countryside, though every 
“ neighbor ” at kirk and market knew her, 
and hailed with friendly greetings the moth¬ 
erless young woman. She had to take coun¬ 
sel of her own heart as she went, active but 
silent—her presence no longer betraying it¬ 
self, as it once did, in involuntary, uncon¬ 
scious songs and laughter—about the little 
farmyard. She attended to the “ beasts ” 
and the house, made her father’s dinner, and 
“ suppered ” her cows, and darned her stock¬ 
ings, with an ache in her heart and a throb 
of painful thought in her mind. Pondering 
over and over again, no light came over that 
dark matter. Bell’s character was not with¬ 
out a capacity of sacrifice ; but it did not oc¬ 
cur to her to sacrifice her honest heart and 
true love to her father’s arbitrary mandate. 
That was simply impossible to the straight¬ 
forward imagination of the country girl. 
Willie might be forgetful—might be dead ; 
she might never so much as hear his name 
again; but the casuistry of a romantic con¬ 
tract, by which a bride of higher education 
and more refined habits of thought might 
have been beguiled—the idea of confiding to 
her future husband the fact that she had no 
heart to give him, or of resigning herself to 
his love for her father’s sake, was out of the 
question to her plain, simple understanding. 
Jamie Low.thcr would have comprehended 
no such compact—Jamie Lowther, indiffer¬ 
ent to any refinement of affection, yet bit¬ 


terly jealous of preference, wojild under such 
circumstances have savagely married, loved, 
hated, and cursed her, with a sullen con¬ 
sciousness of injury amid his selfish passion; 
and Bell would have felt herself no delicate 
martyr, but a perjured soul—a woman self, 
soiled and desecrated. Such was the plain as¬ 
pect matters took to her unsophisticated mind. 
To adopt this revolting expedient never once 
occurred to her. Nothing, not even filial 
duty, could excuse or justify such a false¬ 
hood. Bell’s thoughts indeed could scarcely 
be called deliberations. She pondered pain¬ 
fully what she should do in the event of be¬ 
ing turned from her father’s door. She never 
even accepted as possible the idea that she 
might change her mind in respect to her un¬ 
welcome lover, or be induced to marry one 
man while her heart was occupied with an¬ 
other. That piece of wrong-doing, so often 
justified and called by dainty names, was in¬ 
conceivable and impossible to Bell. 

But the three days passed, and Andrew 
Carr still asked no more questions of his 
daughter. They took their meals together 
with very little conversation. Simple do¬ 
mestic references now and then, communi¬ 
cations about the milk and butter, served as 
a thread of human intercourse to make their 
life tolerable; but conversation, which is al¬ 
ways scant in their class, was next to un¬ 
known, except in moments of passion or ele¬ 
vated feeling, in the silent house of the 
Dumfriesshire farmer. This peculiarity, the 
result in the present as in many other cases 
of a higher tone of mind than usual, and a 
fastidious reserve in the expression of senti¬ 
ment which is almost peculiar to the Scotch 
character, made it more difficult to enter 
upon subjects of interest beyond the every¬ 
day routine, and was an absolute protection 
to Bell in her loneliness. She knew, and 
her father knew, that when that matter was 
returned to and the ice once broken, the 
very excess of reserve in both their minds 
would overthrow all ordinary boundaries, 
and no compromise be possible. And per¬ 
haps the old man, when he had once ex¬ 
pressed what was in his mind, was glad to 
leave the matter, and suffer time to work 
what persuasion or force might not accom¬ 
plish. At all events, he did not hold to his 
■ word so far as this limit of time was con- 
Icerned. The subject was tacitly dropped, 
though never forgotten. Both were invol- 
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untarily aware that neither had changed, 
and that when the inevitable moment came 
a final struggle must ensue; but, with some 
touch of natural feeling or tenderness unu¬ 
sual to his character, Andrew Carr deferred 
that hour. He sat in his arm-chair within 
the glow of the red peat-fire through the long 
summer evenings—sat and talked slowly at 
intervals with James Lowther, who fre¬ 
quented the place almost as regularly as the 
evening came, and whom Bell, seated by the 
window, mending or making, with the dark 
moss gleaming before her in the wistful dis¬ 
tance, and all the changing glories of the 
summer-evening sky above, steadily refused 
to notice. They were a singular group, all 
self-concentrated and individualized by the 
wonderful reserve which enveloped them, 
and by the passions which lay hidden, yet 
not imperceptible, behind that veil. Of the 
three, Bell suffered most, in the tedious and 
galling restraint to which she was subjected. 
The very vivacity of her feminine percep¬ 
tions told against her in contrast with the 
steadier persistence of her companions. She 
was ready to have flung up her weapons and 
fled from the field with womanish impatience, 
while they stood obstinately to their point, 
secure of overcoming her. In the silence of 
the homely room, all reddened with the glow 
of the peat-fire, yet with the calm, cool even¬ 
ing light coming sweetly in through the un¬ 
curtained window, a close observer might 
have heard, through the tedious, dropping 
talk, the loud heart-beats of the humble her¬ 
oine, whose female temper and constancy 
were being tried to desperation, and to whom 
the very presence of this lover, not to speak 
of his lowering, fiery looks of love and re¬ 
sentment, was intolerable. But Bell could 
r.ot help herself—could not run away, as her 
impulse was, from that stake. The want of 
“ a woman-body about the house ” had made 
itself pathetically apparent to Bell in various 
ways since her return. Her homely practi¬ 
cal eyes saw, as clearly as if but cattle and 
housewifery had been before them, that the 
lonely household could not go on long under 
the old man’s stern but failing sway, and 
that his speculations and his parsimonies 
had become alike wayward and uncertain, 
and would soon wear out, if they had not al¬ 
ready worn out, the slender substance pain¬ 
fully gathered through a toiling lifetime, 
which Bell did not contemplate with the eyes 


of a possible heiress, hut with the more keen 
and painful gaze of a poor man’s daughter, 
anxiously concerned lest there should not 
always be enough to satisfy all claims. This 
new fear, first suggested by Marget Brown, 
rejected, reconsidered, trembled over for 
many an hour since, added an additional 
pang of pain and uncertainty to all Bell’s 
embarrassments. She watched the tone of 
James Lowther’s address to her father—the 
manner of Andrew Carr’s response. Dread 
pictures of dismal rural bankruptcy arose 
upon her troubled mind. She would not 
leave the old man, whatever she might suf¬ 
fer. So she sat, agitated but silent, often 
roused to the wildest impatience, yet always 
restraining herself—perceiving with intoler¬ 
able indignation and offence that her suitor 
began to take courage, and to look upon her 
with a certain satisfied glance of ownership, 
and that both her father and he were confi¬ 
dent in their power of overcoming her op¬ 
position. She perceived all this, and did 
not take it meekly, patience not being a 
prominent quality in this young woman’s 
character; but at the same time it is not to 
be denied that her heart and strength rallied 
to the struggle with a certain rising flush of 
resistance and pugnacity. She retreated into 
dreams and visions, as she sat by the clear 
wistful window, with all the evening light 
glimmering and changing outside—not vis¬ 
ions such as she had once indulged in, of the 
absent sailor coming, indignant in all the 
force of truth and virtue, to clear his repu¬ 
tation and claim his bride. Such dreams 
had long proved themselves vain. Bell 
closed her lips tight when Willie’s never- 
spoken name came to them involuntarily in 
irrestrainable appeals from her heart, and 
turned aside to cogitate painful plans of 
household thrift and labor, of butter-making, 
and all the uses of the “ milkness,” which 
had not been put to full profit in past days. 
If her father was indeed in the power of 
Jamie Lowther, what a triumph to set him 
clear of those toils, and restore that inde¬ 
pendence which was life and breath to the 
stern old man! With a certain stern satis¬ 
faction, which proved her share in her fa¬ 
ther’s temper, Bell betook herself to labor 
through the day and plans by night. They 
might turn her evening rest into a specrea . 
of torture for her high spirit and lively tem¬ 
per—they might take what little comfort 
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there was in it out of her toilsome coura¬ 
geous life, but they could neither overcome 
Bell’s resolution nor drive her from her post. 
In this indomitable spirit she hardened her¬ 
self against the perpetual persecution; and 
it was thus, in an activity that admitted lit¬ 
tle leisure, and with a firmness that knew no 
wavering, that the summer passed away. 

CHAPTEEII. 

“The auld man’s weel eneuch,” said 
James Lowther, in his deep voice, with his 
head bent, and his eyes gleaming up from 
under his heavy eyebrows. “He’s—weel, 
he’s your faither, Bell. Maist women would 
gie a man a blink of kindness for pleasuring 
their kin—but there’s nae pleasing you. I 
dinna gang a’ the gate to Whinnyrig, night 
after night, for a twa-handed crack wi’ An¬ 
drew Carr. A’ the parish kens that, if you 
dinna; and if I am never to get word or look 
o’ you—” 

“ Ye never shall, and that ye ken—mair. 
than what’s ceevil,” cried Bell, the words 
bursting from her in spite of herself. 

“ Ceevil! ” cried the baffled lover, with a 
muttered oath: “if I sought ceevility I 
could gang other places; there’s leddies in j 
this countryside, though ye mayna think it, 
that wouldna object to Broomlees—but a 
man canna resist his fortune. It’s you I 
want, though you’re but a servant lass, and 
your faither a ruined man—and it’s, you I’ll 
have, for a’ your ceevility and unceevility, 
whether you will or no. So, Bell, it’s nae 
use struggling; it’s far mair suitable for me 
and better for you to make up your mind.” 

“ Never! if it was my last breath! ” cried 
Bell, with all the intensity of passion. 

The two stood in the midst of the calmest 
Sabbatical landscape;, distant chimes of 
church-bells in the air, and all the hushed 
tranquillity of an autumn afternoon—a Sun¬ 
day afternoon—the crown of dreamy, medi¬ 
tative quiet brooding over the scene. They 
were on the borders of the moor, on a by¬ 
road which wound through an old plantation 
towards the kirk-going path. Bell had been 
on her way to church when her solitude was 
suddenly intruded upon by her desperate 
lover. She stood now arrested—half by his 
presence, half by the long shoots of bram¬ 
bles which encumbered the way and caught 
at her black dress. As she confronted him, 
indignant and determined, she occupied her¬ 


self, with a certain scornful indifference to 
him in the midst of her displeasure which 
did not fail to strike the disconcerted wooer, 
in freeing herself from the brambles. The 
motion was trilling in itself, but it exasper¬ 
ated Xowther. His love and rage boiled 
over in a sudden explosion,— 

“ Eh, woman 1 if I didna like ye ower weel 
for ony man’s comfort, I would hate ye like 
murder 1 ” cried Jamie. “ To see you stand¬ 
ing there dauring me, with your hands 
among the bramble-bushes, and no conde¬ 
scending so muckle as a glance to see the 
mischief you and the likes of you can do 
in a man’s heart! But I wouldna bid ye 
gang ower far! ” said the baffled lover, lift¬ 
ing his thundery eyebrows to emit a glare of 
passionate light out of eyes full of mingled 
fondness and fury. “ I’m in that condition, 
with a’ I’ve come through, that I’m as like 
to do ye an injury as a pleasure. Nicht after 
nicht ye’ve seen me sit, and never spent a 
word on me. I’m no as patient as Job, and 
he never was in love with a thrawart lass 
that I ever heard o’. It’s best for yourself, 
if ye kent a’, that ye dinna drive a man ower 
far.” 

“ A woman may be driven ower far as 
weel as a man,” answered Bell indignantly; 
“ I want naething to say to you, Jamie Xow- 
thcr; I’m just a servant lass, as you say, and 
nae match for a grand gentleman like young 
Broomlees. I ask nae service at your hands 
but just to let me be—and as for injury—■” 

“ I would take time to think ower that!” 
cried the exasperated lover; “there’s no 
anitherfool in the countryside would let you 
off as I do. Here am I, that might be mais- 
ter and mair, coming about Whinnyrig like 
a ploughman lad, with my hat in my hand, aye 
looking for a pleasant word, when I might 
turn ye a’ to the door, and take the bread 
out o’ your mouths, and bring ye to your 
knees, Bell Carr—ay, and will, if ye dinna 
mend.” 

Bell lifted her eyes steadily upon him, 
growing pale, but not wavering. “ Maybe 
ye ken what you mean yoursel’; ” she said, 
with a subdued but defiant voice; “ it’s past 
my finding out. I never yet heard that love 
and ill-will could live thegether; and as for 
bringing me to my knees, ye’ll do mony a 
greater thing, Jamie Xowther, before ye’ll 
do that! ” 

“ If you kent what I can do, you would 
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take mony a thought before you daured me 
to it,” said Lowther, fiercely. “ I can do you 
and yours mail- mischief than a’ your friends 
can mend." 

“ Dinna speak to me! ” cried Bell, roused 
entirely beyond her self-control. “ Do I no 
ken what you can do already? You can 
slander an honest lad and break an innocent 
lassie’s heart. You can send them away 
ower land and seas that ye’re no worthy to 
be named beside. Ye can make them deso¬ 
late that never harmed nor minted harm at 
you. You’ve done your warst lang, lang ere 
now, Jamie Lowther, and what you can do 
mair is as little matter to me as this bram’le 
thorn. Say or do as you like, the warst’s 
done; and those that have borne the warst 
are free of fear. Since you’ve made me ower 
late for the kirk, I’m gaun hame.” 

Saying which. Bell turned majestically 
back, and threaded her way firmly and swiftly 
through the narrow paths, all slippery with 
tin? spiky leaflets of fir which lay in heaps, 
the growth of successive years. Prepared to 
oppose her onward progress, Lowther was 
quite disconcerted by this sudden return. 
He stood gazing after her with a blank look 
of mortification and disappointment, taken 
by surprise—then made a few hurried steps 
in pursuit—then paused, thinking better oi 
it. He watched till her figure, elastic yet 
substantial, had reached the rising slope 
which led to Whinnyrig. Then he turned 
back, and went away in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, with troubled looks and a heart ill at 
ease. He could not defend himself from 
those continued rebuffs by the simple but 
difficult expedient of withdrawing his unwel¬ 
come attentions, and leaving the unwilling 
object of his affections at rest. He would 
make her as uneasy as himself, and destroy 
her peace, as she had destroyed his. That 
was the only expedient which occurred to 
him; and, secure of having increased Bell’s 
unhappiness, however little he might have 
lightened his own, he went home, gloomily 
pondering extreme measures; but only to 
return, when the early autumn twilight fell, to 
linger about the open door from which the 
firelight shone, to be asked in as usual by An¬ 
drew Carr’s gruff voice—to sit in sight of 
that silent figure, in every movement of which 
he could trace a swell of indignation and re¬ 
sentment not yet calmed down—to find even 
the ordinary “ good-night ” denied him when 


he went lingeringly away, and to spend hours 
in the darkness, framing the plans of his re¬ 
venge—that revenge which was at once to 
punish and subdue the object of all his 
thoughts—to bring Bell Carr to her knees 
and to his heart. 

For, with the inconsiderateness of passion, 
Lowther did not perceive how unlikely these 
two results were, and how unaccordant with 
each other. He had a certain power over 
the fortunes of this defiant, resisting girl. 
He did not concern himself with any unnec¬ 
essary metaphysics concerning the effect of 
a father’s ruin upon his daughter’s heart. 
He was not seeking her heart; he wanted 
herself—however, he could have her, whether 
she would or not, as he himself expressed it. 
When the little household was desolate and 
friendless, then Bell would be but too glad 
to marry him, he concluded, with a common 
coarseness not confined to any one class of 
men. He pondered how he was to do it with 
a fierce satisfaction. He loved her, yet he 
would not spare her a single sting of the 
punishment he had in store. He cursed her 
at the height of his passion, and vowed she 
should suffer for all her freaks and haughti¬ 
ness. But in the midst of all his schemes 
of revengeful love, that strange element of 
ignorance- ran through the elaborate but, 
abortive scheme. He knew nothing of the 
creature he pursued with such unrelenting 
fondness. The idea of her standing at bay, 
refusing to yield, despising him the more for 
his power and the use he made of it, did not 
enter into his comprehension. He laid all his 
plans on a small scale, as any tyrant might 
have laid them on a great scale—calculating 
everything with the utmost nicety except the 
one thing which by a touch could upset all 
other calculations—that human heart, won- 
derfullest agency, which will answer to no 
abstract rule, hut has to be considered 
through complex shades of individuality, in¬ 
comprehensible to lovers as to kings. 

CHAPTER HI. 

It may be supposed that this Sabbath 
evening contained little comfort for poor 
Bell, in the seclusion of her chamber and of 
her heart. When the evening prayers were 
over, and her father had gone to his early 
rest, Bell, glad yet terrified to be alone, 
stood by her own little attic window and 
leaned out to court the night breeze wbich 
sighed round the lonely house. There was 
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no moon visible, but the subdued lightness 
in the air told that somewhere in the clouded 
firmament that hidden light was shining, and 
the wind sighed out pathetic admonitions of 
the coming rain. Bell leant out, looking sadly 
upon the familiar landscape—the long stretch 
of the moon falling blank into the darkness, 
the trees of the little plantation in which that 
interview had taken place bending and sway¬ 
ing in the breeze; the little cottage of Rob¬ 
ert Brown, all shut up and silent in the early 
conclusion of the day of rest—all the children 
safe asleep, and the laborious pair making 
up the waste and toil of the week in the ad¬ 
ditional repose which crowned with an exter¬ 
nal benediction the spiritual quiet of the 
weekly holiday: and, above the stillness of 
the cottage, the dark farmhouse all shut up 
and silent too, so far as appeared, with those 
wistful young eyes gazing out into the dark¬ 
ness upon that indefinite cloud of ruin which 
drew nearer and nearer—ruin hard to be un¬ 
derstood or identified, yet coming with a slow 
inevitable progress. Bell’s heart beat loud 
in her troubled breast. That unformed shad- j 
owy presence darkly approaching roused 
mingled terrors and resistance and an over¬ 
whelming excitement in her mind. It seemed 
impossible to go quietly to rest and rise qui¬ 
etly to labor while every hour brought ruin 
and shame nearer to the devoted house. 
What if one sat and watched and forestalled 
its coming, presenting always a dumb front 
of defiance to the misfortune which should 
crush neither heart nor spirit! Alas! it 
might crush neither spirit nor heart in her 
own young indomitable bosom; but what of 
the old man, struck to the soul in that pro¬ 
found pride of his—the only passion which 
had outlived all the dulling influences of age! 
Bell shuddered, and withdrew from the 
thought as it came before her. She clasped 
her hands tight, and drew a long, sighing 
breath. She thought of the cows taken from 
the byer and the sheep from the hill—of Rob¬ 
ert Brown’s cart, with his furniture and his 
children, going sadly down the brae, and all 
the household gods of Whinnyrig turned 
outside to the cold daylight and pitiless eyes 
of country purchasers. The shame of it was 
quite enough to wring the heart of the coun¬ 
try girl on her own account; but she could 
go forth erect and undaunted, too young and 
brave to be overcome even by such a mis¬ 
fortune. It was hard, hut not fatal to Bell. 


She turned from her own view of the matter 
with a mournful outbreak of love and awe 
and pity. “ The auld man! oh, the auld 
man! ” cried Bell to herself, wringing her 
hands in an agony. Would he die of it, in 
the passionate despair of sublimated pride 
and poverty? Would he live heartbroken 
—shamed, in the dismal woe of old age? 
Once more Bell wrung her hands. It was 
too dreadful to speculate upon. She turned 
away from that picture with a suppressed 
sob of excitement and terror, Andrew Carr 
had been a just man aU his life—severe but 
just, wronging no man, serving God after 
his fashion. Feeling the intolerableness of 
this misery, Bell caught with a sobbing panic 
at the protection of Heaven; though we all 
know how seldom Providence affords these 
miraculous protections—how often God, in 
the calm of that Divine composure which 
knows of no better blessings than earthly in 
reserve for his servants, permits the heaviest 
downfalls; yet Nature always, true, but 
short-sighted, makes her infallible appeal to 
that one sure hope—God will deliver! Bell 
bent her hot eyes into her hands and leaned 
against the rough edge of the thatch which, 
somehow, by the prick of natural contact, 
gave a certain ease to her thoughts. There 
was the only hope! Something might yet 
occur to prevent the approaching overthrow 
—Providence itself might interpose! 

When Bell lifted her head, a pale gleam 
of light from the hidden moon was slanting 
with a mystic whiteness over the dark moor. 
In that track of light moved the figure of a 
man. She watched, with a certain wild 
thrill—half of curiosity, half of fright. 
Was it some wandering stranger merely, 
late out, unaware of the habitudes of the 
country, in the sacred calm of Sabbath 
night ? Was it Jamie Lowtber, whom love 
and revenge forbade to rest! She watched, 
with her heart beating louder and louder. 
The figure drew nearer, with lingering, un¬ 
certain steps—disappeared in the plantation, 
while Bell stood breathless—came out again 
into the pale, luminous darkness, slowly 
ascending the brae. No dog barked nor 
creature stirred about Whinnyrig. Did 
these footsteps wake no sound in the still 
dim world that breathed about the lonely 
wayfarer ? O Heaven! it was not Jamie 
Lowther, with his fiery love and hate—it 
I was no stranger belated on that moor. It 
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was some one who knew the way, lingering 
at ever}’ familiar turn, casting wistful looks 
at every well-known bush and tree. Did J 
that gait and step, which Bell, who could i 
not breathe, watched in such an agony of 
recognition, belong to any living man?— 
the noiseless footsteps falling without sound 
or echo into the palpitating stillness! She 
stretched out her arms wildly, in an agony 
of joy and terror. If it was he what did it 
matter to Bell whether it was spirit or man ? j 
But her parched lips could not form the ago¬ 
nized inquiry that rose to them. At that 
overpowering moment, when, had she but 
been strong enough, another breath would 
have brought her to speech of Willie, living 
or dead, Bell fell down upon the bare floor 
of her solitary room. She fell there with a 
sob that caught no ear in the silent house, 
and lay all insensible and out of reach, 
whatever happened, unwitting whether pre¬ 
cious support of love had come to her in 
her extremity, or whether a wandering ap¬ 
parition had mocked her with a glimpse of 
the unseen. Dread helplessness of flesh 
and blood! She could not bear that un¬ 
speakable strain of emotion. Just upon that 
moment at which the sight might have be¬ 
come ineffable, the mortal creature’s vision 
failed her. She fell, and lay blank, in utter 
unconsciousness, then wrestling with the 
dreadful fancies which herald returning life; 
when she came to herself, deep darkness 
and stillness was over the external world— 
nothing moved, nothing appeared in the 
dewy, gloomy landscape—the very wind had 
sighed itself to sleep in the hush of the pas¬ 
toral Sabbath. Bell gazed out of her window 
with strained eye, unable to rouse herselffrom 
the trance of watching, for half the night. 
But she saw nothing heard nothing j—only 
at length, when the vigil was over, the quiver 
of rising light in the east, the distant cock- 
crowing over the far country:—the night, 
wrapping all mysteries in its bosom of dark¬ 
ness, was over. The loud day, all busy and 
unthoughtful, had begun. 

CHAPTER XV. 

That day was to be an era in the life of 
Isabel Carr. Sleepless and excited, yet 
constrained to conceal her excitement in the 
calm ordinary garb of life, she went down 
to the common labor which seems so 
strangely unconcordant with the high cli¬ 
maxes of suffering and passion. The country 


girl, if she felt it irksome a little, saw noth¬ 
ing startling in the contrast. She went out¬ 
side to the cows; she caressed the calf she 
was training; she talked about tbe common 
matters of the house to Marget, who came to 
help in some of the operations of the dairy. 
Even to Marget she did not venture to 
speak of the wonderful vision of last night. 
In her own heart the remembrance throbbed 
with a force which kept her pulse beating as 
if in a fever. So wonderfully did she feel 
the flood of the life-torrent in her veins, that, 
in the height of her health and unconscious 
vigor, Bell paused to lay her finger on her 
pulse and listen to the loud palpitation of 
her heart, with a wistful passing wonder 
whether she was going to be ill and die. 
That would be an unthought-of solution of 
the mystery; and why, indeed, was that 
Appearance sent, if not with some such end ? 
She paused at the door as she came to and 
fro, and gazed at that spot where, last night 

_last night!—crown of life over which life 

paused, as if it could go no further. What 
was it that stood there in the silence ? And 
Bell, who dared not ask, much less answer 
the question, turned away to her dairy-work, 
with a sigh that came echoing deep out of 
the depths of her heart. 

Matters were going on thus—the work 
progressing, the heart throbbing, the solemn 
day swelling into noon—when Bell, looking 
out from the house door, saw another sight 
upon the path. Not the Appearance, what¬ 
ever it was—only two figures, entirely famil¬ 
iar and unmysterious—Jamie Lowther, in 
his Sabbath dress, as if coming on weighty 
occasion, and her father, walking slowly, 
with his head bent, and a certain air of 
dogged firmness in his aspect, by the young 
man’s side. The sight of them advancing 
together at tins unusual horn:—the farmer 
from his fields, the lover at a time when no 
Annandale man dreams of making love— 
brought back all the early visions of the 
previous night to Bell; she stood still; and 
recollected herself with a painful necessary 
effort. She put away from her mind all the 
mystic thrills with which that midnight ap¬ 
parition bad filled her. Now the crisis she 
had foreseen was coming. She went sol¬ 
emnly into the house, promising to her heart, 
which could not detach itself from thoes ab¬ 
sorbing thoughts, that by and by they two 
should return together to that precious 
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region of dreams; but in the mean time 
something had to be done. She stood at 
the door of the great kitchen, holding 
it open—though it was always open, and 
the motion was one of excitement and not 
one of necessity—to let her father and his 
companion pass in. Then she took up her 
post at the window, standing there, with her 
face paled by thought and restrained feel¬ 
ing, and her wistful eyes seeking that' land¬ 
scape out of doors which had formed the 
background to the wonderful picture last 
night. In her abstracted eye and pre-occu- 
pied look, the least close observer might 
have read that something had happened to 
Bell—something that delivered her out of 
the extreme personal interest she had in this 
business about to be transacted. Her black 
dress was laid away along with her Sabbath- 
day leisure. She stood in her striped petti¬ 
coat and pink short gown, with her apron 
tied around her firm, round waist, in all her 
rural beauty, vigor, and health, but with 
a mystic visionary shadow on her which 
neither of the spectators could comprehend. 
They looked at her, both in the momen¬ 
tary pause. There she stood who could 
avert ruin and misery—who could, at no 
greater cost than that of heart and life, sat¬ 
isfy the young man’s fierce love and console 
the old man’s wounded pride. Young, and 
a woman, could she resist doing it ? life 
and Heart are so little against wild Love 
and Pride; and but for the two other invis¬ 
ible champions of Truth and Honesty on 
cither side of her—not to speak of that 
spiritual visitant last night—Bell's heart 
might indeed have faltered and given way. 

“ Noo, Jamie Lowther, say out your say,” 
said the old farmer of Whinny-rig; “you’ve 
brought me here in the mid-hour of day to 
settle your affairs with Bell. I might have 
been better pleased, and so might the lass, 
if ye hadna askit my help. But we’re a’ 
here, and time runs on; say out what you 
have to say.” 

“Itis awfu’ easy speaking,” said Low¬ 
ther, with a little sullenness; “ you say ‘ to 
settle my affairs with Bell.’ I never yet 
askit an auld man’s help to court a bonnie 
lass. It’s my affairs with you I want to 
settle. You ken ye’re in my power; Pve 
waited lang, and got little ceevility frae 
ony here. A man’s patience doesna last 
forever. You maun either settle auld ac¬ 


counts with me, Andrew Carr, or ye maun 
look to be rouped out of Whinnyrig. I 
maun either have money or money’s worth; 
dilly-dallying like this is no for me.” 

The old man raised up his head, which 
had been bent in despondent quietness, and 
gazed with wonder and half-comprehension 
on the excited speaker. At the first hear¬ 
ing he did not understand. No voice like 
this had addressed Andrew Carr in his own 
house for years. 

“Bell!” said the father, with a strange 
wonder. It was an appeal to her—not to 
interpose to save him, but to interpret 
whether this insolent address was real. He 
had quite well known and agreed in the 
tacit compact that his daughter’s hand was 
to purchase his own deliverance from the 
power of his creditor: but such a statement 
of the original case startled and stung his 
proud spirit. It was nothing about Bell 
—it was a demand for the bond, the pound 
of flesh—an attempt to humiliate and force 
the reluctant daughter into payment of 
her father’s debt. A certain heat came 
slowly upon his aged face. Lowther, to¬ 
tally unaware of the spirit he was rousing 
—bent solely upon his own plan—deter¬ 
mined to bring Bell to her knees and humble 
her before he accepted her—proceeded to 
carry out his design in his own way. 

“You’re weel aware what I mean,” he 
said. “ If Bell disna ken, it’s no my blame. 
Ye became caution for Thomas Brown at the 
bank, and I paid the siller when he ran away. 
Ye were behindhand with the rent, and I 
made it up. Ye sell’t your beasts badly be¬ 
cause you would take nae advice, and I 
helpit to stock the byer again. If it’s no a’ 
true, ye can contradict me. But I’m to get 
naething back in return—no a ceevil word- 
no a kind look out of a lass’ e’e. If I'm no 
to have what I wanted, I’ll take what I can; 
and, Andrew Carr, I’m saying ye’ll settle 
your affairs with me.” 

Bell’s abstraction had yielded to the pain¬ 
ful interest of this colloquy. With the color 
warming on her cheek, and the wildest tu¬ 
mult in her heart, she turned from the 
speaker to the listener. She saw the gleams 
of passion in James Lowther’s eyes—passion 
—love which was almost hatred—and trem¬ 
bled with a momentary womanish terror at 
the power he wielded. Then she turned her 
gaze upon her father. The old man had 
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risen up from his chair: his face was red 
with a flush of unusual rage and energy; his 
gray eyes burned under their shaggy eye¬ 
lashes. If he did not speak, it was rather 
because he had too much than too little to 
say. There was a momentary silence, Low- 
ther having discharged his arrow. Then, 
with a quick, faltering step, Andrew Carr 
strode forward to his antagonist. He was 
trembling with rage and excitement—words 
would not come from his lips. 

“ Go—go forth of my door! ” stammered 
the furious old man. “ Gang forth, sir, out j 
of my house! Bell!—Whinnyrig is yours 
and mine at this moment. Turn him out of 
my door. Siller!—he shall have his siller, 
if I beg from house to house. Affairs!— 
Gang forth, I say to you, out of my door ! ” 

He had clutched at Lowtlier’s sleeve, and 
with the vehemence of age, dragged him out 
of his chair. It was no contemptible hand, 
though it was old. The younger man, star¬ 
tled and furious, vainly tried to shake off that 
passionate grasp. They struggled together 
for a moment—Bell, struck dumb by the en¬ 
counter, not attempting to interfere. But 
the fiery energy of the insulted patriarch 
was no match for the steady resistance of 
his antagonist, lowther planted his feet 
firm on the ground, extricated himself and 
stood defiant. The two who had come in to¬ 
gether amicable and allied, confronted each 
other with mutual passion. Bell said nothing 
—scarcely breathed; the matter was taken 
out of her hands. 

“ It’s a’ true I’ve said,” said the creditor, 
sullenly, “ and I’ll no be turned out of the 
house where everything belongs to mysel’. 
There’s anither way to settle, if ye like; but 
I warn ye, Andrew Carr—” 

“ Gang out of my house! ” shouted the 
indignant old man. “ Will I seU him my 
ain flesh and blood, does the devil think P 
Ye shall have your siller. Gang out of my 
house, ye sneering Satan! Bell, call the 
lads: am I to be insulted on my ain hearth- 
stane P Bell, I’m saying! Ay, Wiflie, Wil¬ 
lie, ye’ve come in time! Turn him out o’ my 
doors 1 ” 

Some one else was in the darkened apart¬ 
ment. Bell could not see who, or how he 
came. She only perceived the large old 
frame totter, the darkening fall like a great 
tower, of the heavy figure. That paroxysm 
had been too much for the old man. Age 


had sapped theancient strength, and Passion 
had completed the tuin. He fell, putting 
forth the feeble mm once so mighty, to 
thrust his cruel cieditor out of his sight. 
His daughter could not tell what was hap¬ 
pening in that moment of terror. While 
she raised his head and unloosed his hand¬ 
kerchief from his neok, Bell was only aware 
of an ineffable consolation that stole through 
her heart, and strengthened, even in their 
tremor, her hands and her soul. She heard 
a voice she had not heard for years. She 
felt a presence in the apartment, somehow 
pervading it, though she did not see him. 
What did it matter—spirit or man ? She 
was rapt into regions above common reason. 
Life and Death—Love and Sorrow, standing 
close about her, transported the young 
woman out of ordinary fear and wonder. 
She could have believed those were spiritual 
hands that helped her with her burden: she 
was content to believe it. She asked no 
questions—felt no surprise. In the moment 
of her extremity he was there who had vowed 
to stand by her in all the chances of her life. 
He was standing by her and her heart was 
strong. 

chatteii v. 

The doctor had come and gone. The old 
man was speechless, but calm, half-slumber¬ 
ing, half-unconscious in his bed. Whether 
he would die or live no one could tell: most 
likely he was to die; for age is weak to con¬ 
tend with sudden disease and rapid passion. 
He lay in unlooked-for ruin, like an ancient 
tower, and the aspect of the homely farm¬ 
house was suddenly changed from that of 
every-day labor to that absorbed pre-occupa¬ 
tion which subordinates everything to the 
present sickness and coming death. 

Bell had come into the kitchen, to prepare 
some necessary comfort, from the inner 
room where her father lay. She started with 
a violent tremor to see James Lowther still 
standing in the scene of that encounter and 
downfall. It was strange to see him there 
with that same atmosphere of fury, love, 
and passion about him, after all that had 
happened. Bell did not feel she was tread¬ 
ing on common ground—the dead had come 
alive, and the living had been stricken that 
day. It was a solemn day, far separated 
from yesterday' and all the past. And what 
! did her disappointed lover here, looking 
! just as he had looked in the common life ? 
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“ So ! ” he said, with a long breath, as she 
involuntarily paused before him, “you’ve 
gotten back your joe! ” 

“ What did you say ? ” asked Bell; her 
mind too much lifted out of ordinary talk or 
thoughts-to understand what he meant. 

“ You’ve gotten back your joe,” said Low- 
ther, fiercely, “he’s come hame like ither 
dyvours; and you think you can scorn me 
safely noo. But I tell you it’s a’ Willie can 
do to look after himsel’—and as for you and 
the auld man, if ye gang on your knees to 
me I’ll no alter noo. I’ll take the bed from 
under him afore I’ll let ye triumph over me. 
The auld man's bankrupt, as I warned ye 
yestreen. Ye can leave him on the parish 
and gang off with your joe, for ye’ll get nei¬ 
ther charity nor help frae me.” 

“ Jamie ! ” cried a voice of warning from 
the door. 

And Bell lifted her eyes. There he stood 
—the Appearance of last night—no appari¬ 
tion or spirit—glowing with indignation, 
love, and succor. She gave a cry such as 
never had escaped her in all her anguish, 
and covered her face with her hands. She 
did not even say his name. She did not 
care to ask a question. The cloud floated 
away from her heart with all its mystic con¬ 
solations. Willie was there 1 That was 
consolation enough. She did not pause 
longer, but went away to her sick-room and 
her filial service. No dallying—no indul¬ 
gence, however lawful, was becoming at that 
moment. She went with a light foot, re¬ 
stored to reality, serene and hopeful. Wil¬ 
lie was there! explanations might come 
afterwards; light bad comeback to her eyes 
and confidence to her heart. 

“ She gangs to her duty without a ques¬ 
tion,” said the stranger, with loving admira¬ 
tion. “ Jamie, there’s nae place for you in 
this house of trouble. I’m here! Ye’ve 
slandered me, but that Til forgive ye. Ye’ve 
deceived me about her, and that I canna 
forgie myself that should have kenned bet¬ 
ter; but if there’s a heart of flesh in ye, 
gang out of this house 1 ” 

“ No till the house is roupit, and the haill 
stock o’ ye ruined! ” cried Lowther with a 
furious oath. 

The sailor said no more. He seized his 
cousin by the arm, compressing it unawares 
in his passionate grasp. The two might 
have struggled into bloodshed before they 


were aware, with so much injury on one 
side, and so much guilt and jealousy on the 
other. But, as they stood eying each other, 
the inner door opened again, and a sight ap¬ 
peared that made them drop asunder, gazing 
with speechless wonder and fear. It was 
Andrew Carr leaning on his daughter’s arm 
—tottering, yet upright, with bloodless face, 
and large bright eyes flickering in their 
sockets. With one arm he held Bell—the 
other hung useless, with its large hand pal¬ 
lid as death through all the browning of toil 
Those eyes, which gazed but saw nothing— 
those shuffling, helpless feet—that large, old, 
tottering, broken figure impressed the young 
man like the very presence of Death. He 
went forward blindly, half supported by 
Bell—half dragging her on. “lads, it’s 
the Sabbath night, and time to gang a’ to 
your beds. Fare ye weel—fare ye weel! 
Gang on before for it’s mirk-night I’ll but 
gie ae look to the stars, and then to my rest,” 
said the voice of the dying man. Nobody 
could disobey those words. The young 
men stole out before him, not venturing to 
look at each other. He went blindly to the 
door, feebler and feebler, and sank on the 
stone bench outside, dragging his terrified 
daughter with him. Then he lifted his 
sightless eyes to the sky, which shone in the 
full glory of day. “Dark—dark—but the 
moon’s near her rising; and your mither’s 
lang o’ coming. Bell,” said Andrew Carr. 
His great gray head drooped down upon his 
breast; and while the young hearts palpi¬ 
tated and the young breath went and came, 
and those three figures round him had 
scarcely counted out other three seconds of 
their full existence, the lifejwas ended and the 
spirit gone! 

Quiet fell after that upon the house of 
Whinnyrig. The death-dwelling was saved. 
But when it came to be known how the old 
man met his death, James Lowther, of 
Broomlees, found few smiles and fewer 
friends in the indignant countryside. The 
picturesque figure of the old farmer, severe 
and morose while he lived, detached itself 
in a kind of tragic splendor from the sur¬ 
rounding landscape when he was gone—and 
in the mournful regard which reverted to 
him at last, people bethought themselves 
remorsefully of the young sailor condemned 
unheard. When ’Willie Lowther’s story was 
told, his cousin’s place in popular estimation 
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sank still fiirtber. It was Broomlees and 
not Whinnyrig finally that was “roupit,” 
not for poverty, hut for disgust and warfare 
with all the world. Bell’s disappointed 
lover, who had lied and schemed and almost 
murdered for her sake, went Bullenly off to 
Australia, a broken man. Her sailor’s story 
was heard with tears, and volunteered ex¬ 
cuses for his long silence and despair. He 
had missed Bell’s letter, till, returning to the 
Naval Hospital, where he had lain ill for 
months, he found it yellow and worn waiting 
him, contradicting his cousin’s evil report 
and calling him home. ] 

“ And was it you that came out of the: 
moonlight that Sabbath night, or was it an I 


Appearance out of heaven P ” said Bell. “ I 
feared no man more—I kent it was the lord 
himself that sent deliverance. But, Willie, 
it wasna you ? " 

“ It was me and Death,” said the sailor. 
“ He would never have yielded to own me till 
death was upon him. We came together to 
your father’s door.” 

“ God forgive me!—if it was death to him 
it was life to me—twa angels! ” said Bell, 
with tears. The tears fell in a gush of 
mournful tenderness on the old man’s grave: 
hut brightened with involuntary rainbow 
gleams in the eyes of the recovered sailor’s 
bride. 
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BY mSS MAKLEM. 

Multiplication that will not prove by division, as 
food for nothing; and "vice versa." Synthesis that 
■will not hear analysis, is of little use. A woman 
nay make pretensions to literature, and not be a good 
housekeeper; but does it follow it is because she is 
literaiy?- We contend it does not. There is never 
xesult, without cause. Never shadow, without sub¬ 
stance. If a woman is naturally a slattern, it will 
manifest itself—whether she “ write for the papers” 
•r mount life’s stage as illiterate and animal-looking 
as the cattle on the hills! Observation tells us our 
best writers are our best housekeepers. 

Hartford can boast of no dwelling marked with 
more tasteful arrangements than that of Mrs. Sigour- 
sey. Reared in a New England home, where the 
spinning-wheel and loom are familiar sounds—where 
indolence and a lack of neatness are sins —we will 
xisk all the “ COBWEBS” that ever hung suspended 
ever her pen and paper. There is breathed through 
her poetry a perfect knowledge of housekeeping. 
■Many of her peems are peculiarly domestic. All who 
have read* “ The Shred of Linen,” will recollect her 
polite hint that it must not lie upon the floor or car¬ 
pet. In another article, how nicely she speaks of the 
“ skeins of yarn, “huiig against the wall.” While 
surrounded with all the dazzle of a coprt—associated 
with England’s Queen, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Lord John Russell—did Mrs. Sigour¬ 
ney forget her home ? While gazing on the ruins of 
some castle of olden time, if she chanced to espy a 
little boy in white pants, with a brown linen apron, 
and cap with a tassel, did not her thoughts wander 
•ver the sea to her now “Faded Hope,” her own 
loved Andrew ? Did not that mother love her boy ? 
Did she ever.neglect her children? Read that poem 
Of “ The Ark and Dove,” to her babe in the cradle! 
Read her lines on “ The Death of an Infant”—poetry 
that would do the pgjne of Hemans no injustice, and 
that was really attributed by 9’! r American editors to 
the great English Sappho. 

Mrs. Frances Osgood, after visiting Poe, speaks 
..particularly of the extreme neatness and good order 
of his apartments. As her host was no ordinary 
person in the world of letters, one would suppose her 
mind would have been too much engrossed in literary 
matters to notice for a moment the cleanliness of 


She wrote for-the Philadelphia magazines. When 
.will she write again in TheSndependent- ? 

:But look over the other side of the sea. There 
.among some old 1 English trees stands Barley Wood, 
and at that large bay window sits the friend of Dr. 
Johnson—-Hannah More'! _ She • is writing. How 
■strangely her mind seems occupied—what can it be ? 
jHow that ceuntenaneejglows—how those eyes dilate! 
"Well may that faee beam with heaven’s sunshine— 

she is the friend of souls—the friend of God I Her 
woman's hand is beating back the weapons of Vol¬ 
taire I ' 

■Stand by the grave «f Charlotte, Elizabeth; and as 
that voice comes up in melody from the tomb, listen! 
“I have eaten. no man’s breed; my own hands 
,have, supported me.” Consult the many objects of 
her charity, and hear, the blessings upon her name. 
A literary woman, indeed; but-sot physically inac¬ 
tive. She wrote the first half of the day; worked 
; two-or three hours in the open air.; and' late in the 
. afternoon often walked ten or, twelve miles. Glance 
, at the-well-arranged furniture of her dwelling—notice 
■ her nicety and discretion in employing one of the 
.first soribes. of the.country to.write,upon-vellum her 
appeal to the .EmperorNicholas. Ask the Jews of' 
England—ask the Jews ofEussia, If Charlotte.Eliza¬ 
beth was their friend. When her weak on earth was: 
done, she breathed out from , those dying lips, “ If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem! let my-right-hand.forget 
■her cunniae.” 

We will come home again, and bring with ns Mrs. 
Blennerhassst—the friend of Henry Clay—one of the 
most accomplished women that ever pressed foot 
upon our soil. Address her with the “.lan matin ” 
or “ bona jgprria,” and she.would converse as readily 
in French or Italian as in her native tongue. Be¬ 
cause she was educated and refined, was she physi¬ 
cally lazy ? No! She often walked twenty miles 
a day through our American forests; and while lo¬ 
cated on a plantation at the South, she not only pre¬ 
pared the food for a large number of workmen, but 
carried .them their dinners. Her letters to her hus¬ 
band while a prisoner at Richmond—her poem 
headed “ The Deserted Isle,” do Justice to her 
memory, anti-more than justice to her husband’s. 

Housekeeping comprises something more than a 
mere routine of preparing meals—and excusing 
I dishes. Let the daughters learn to do their own 
sewing, and save the dress-maker’s bill. Let mothers 
instruct their .children, girls and boys, to manage for 
themselves a little, and this constant pulling upon 
father's purse, which makes his bead grow gray 
before the time, would be avoided. Woman’s sphere 
begins at home, but does not end there. Therefore 
let-her be educated; let her be every way intelligent. 
No danger of too high a tone of mental cultivation. 
The more elevated and refined the tone of thought, 
the more exquisite the hand in its mechanical labor. 
Marti the pale green of a plant which grows behind a 
board—expose it suddenly to the sun, and see it 
wither! Let woman grow up like a rose-tree in the 
cellar; let her know but little beyond the domestic 
circle; let her have no knowledge of seif-dependence, 
nor of coping with the world; let the father, brother, 
or husband be removed; thrpw her upon Life’s ocean 
alone; put the oars into her hands—what will be¬ 
come of her? The frail vessel will go down. 

Shall it be said to us at iast, “ Go, thou unprofitable 
servant, and bring hither the talent thou hast buried 
in the earth?" God forbid! .Let Jenny Lind sing, 
and let Frederika Bremer write. And let every other 
woman sing who can, and every other woman write 
who can. Yes, let the women even “ write for the ; 
papers 1” : 


carpets or arrangement of furniture. Neither escaped 
her observation—an evidencetttie poetess was every 
way intelligent upon domestic matters.' Mrs. 
Osgood’s literary attainments were of a high order; 
and though she wrote much, and well, that prayer for 
her May and Ellen tells us her daughters were not 


gotten. Peace to that sacred dust in Orange 
.venue, hi Kount Auburn—“ she is not dead, but 

leepeth." 

Mrs. "Selby possessed one of the most imaginative 
ainds of any age—the author of some things that 
vould do justice to almost any writer, living or dead. 
Jan we feel that she mistook her calling—{hat she 
tepped one item beyond the sphere heaven designed 
or for? Had a plebeian calling concealed her 
enius tidin'the cm2!e t<3 (he grave, would our world 
| B hatter for ft? Instead «T poems, 

■ould she have cheered ns more in bru&J“e «*JP ets 
md dustingfurniture? “ Amelia” came and went— 
but not like those who pass away “d leave no track. 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’s “ Mock Marriage is a 

bile with which many readers are well acquainted. 

What pretty girl has not felt half-gratified, half-vexed 
that the “heiress in peach-blow gloves lost the 
lawyer; and the washerwoman’s daughtepwon him. 
AH who remember that part of the story wffl just as 
well remember the widow’s cottage, with its snowy 
curtains and nicely sanded floor. Mrs. Stephens is 
just as much at home sketching a wash-tub, with its 
foaming suds, as a vermilion-tinted cloud after sun- 


There are afloat in our world ladies who pride 
-themselves upon atotal ignorance of housekeeping;— 
those that have been rocked in the cradle of luxury 
—lulled on the lap of ease—that never earned a 
chilling in all their lives, nor had so many thoughts as 
Pcllok’s man, “who never had a dozen!” But such 
must not be classed with the high-souled, intellectual 
women of our land. Where do we find more compe¬ 
tent housekeepers than Mrs. Sarah Hale and Miss 
jLedie ? Could we enter the oook-room of either, wo 
should find no dinners in the form of carbonaceous 
specimens! With all their domestic intelligence, 
bath ladies have contributed largely to the literature 
of our country, and future generations shall read the 
Min n of both classed among America’s noblest 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe for long years struggled 
with sickness and poverty—the nursery and kitchen 
her principal fields of labor. As her husband’s prop¬ 
erty consisted “ in a large library of books and a great 
deal of learning,” she had no hands but her own to 
perform the labor for ten or twelve in the family. But 
the wife of Professor Stowe was an intellectual 
woman; and with all this physical activity, a mind 
like hers could not lie dormant. She wrote. Some 
^f her sketches were sent to “ liberally paying annuals,” 
»nd with the first money earned with her pen she 
Bought a feather-bed. Afterwards carpets, and ether 
articles wanted in the house, were purchased in this 
way. Noble woman! She has lived to sketch St. Clair, 
with Miss Ophelia and her budgets; and at -intervals 
•f washing dishes, has amused us with Miss Topsy, 
Miss Nina, and more lately the beautiful Pearl of Orr’s 
Islaid. 

All readers of Fanny Fern will recollect that “ Mrs. 
Hall" failed to find any dust on “Ruth’s” pantry 
shelves. Though the. good woman searched from 
cellar to garret, from garret to cellar again, she could 
find fault with nothing but the neatness and good 
after which everywhere prevailed. . The intelligent 
face and “ pretty foot” of the author of “ Fern Loaves” 
have never blessed our vision. ..But tho prayer of our 
heart is that her path may be strewn, with ltiium and 
xesa—that the good omen ofihe little bird at the gate- 
way of Hurry’s grave may be realized. The severest 
' afflictions often prove our greatest blessings. It 
takes the handiest means to polish the best diamonds. 
Had fortune smiled upon that home, the intellectual 
■woiid would have been lighted by one star the less, 
i literary women are not only good housekeepers, 
tat many families are supported by the pen wielded 
J/ ■Roman’s hand. Many orphans .axe relieved in 
inis way, and Mrs. Cornelia Orme tells us ofa young 
authoress whs helped “Fred” through college. After 
{hat law-oSice waa closed in Boston, how did Mrs. 
Hale educate her-’children? -She'Wrote/a’romance, 
which said well, and encouraged her to try again. 
Haw' did Fanny Forester build a house for lifer 
parents? She wrote for" The Home Journal, and" 
WltHs paid her for it. Without a dowry, how did 1 
£raco Greenwood visit Pompeii and HsicoUueuuii- 
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MARRYING AN HEIRESS. 


BY EUEN ASHTON. 


“Congratulate me,” said Harry Vernon to 
til friend, Albert Courtney. “You can guess 
for Trliftt.*’ 

»Vou are engaged to Miss Townsend.” 

"Yea!” 

“I do, with all ray heart. But-” 

“But what?” 

“lam sorry sho is an heiress.” 

“Sorry she is - an heiress! Well, now, that is 
oil.” 

“Not so odd as you think. But, perhaps, I 
lire already said too much?” 

“No. Go on, old fellow. Wo wero chums 
it college, have been fast .friends ever since, 
tnd it would be queer if I couldn't tako a little 
ibico from you, oven if it was unpleasant.” 

“It 13 not exactly advice. But have you ever 
thought, Harry, what the marrying an heiress 
really means?” 

“To bo sure I have. It means being tho 
wry of all the other young fellows; having a 
iplendid wedding; with ‘lots of tin' in prospect, 
nine day.” 

“That’s just it. It’s the ‘lots of tin in pros¬ 
ed 1 some day, that does all tho mischief.” 

"How so?” 

“I will tell you. Tako two girls, one brought 
an heiress, and ono with little or no ex¬ 
peditions. Of course, I supposo that both nro 
*1 D % well-bred and sensible. The latter has 
Accustomed to help herself; to assist in 
household duties; and to weigh well the value 
^ c^cry cent she spends. Such a girl, when 
juried, is a help to a husband, instead of 
Mine on him. Sho has no absurd ideas 
r- position to keep up, If sho has taste, sho 
1 look na vrcll in a chintz as others do in 
*• ^ She will get up an entertainment, and 
will bo astonished how littlo it costs. Her 
grants will stay with her for years, because 
** is just to them, and not too exacting. 


Everything in her'house will ho neat and 
orderly, for bIig will overlook everything her¬ 
self. With such ft wife, ft man can live on 
two-thirds of what lio would otherwise have to 
spend; and from these savings alone ho will 
grow comparatively well off in time.” 

“I know who sat for that picture, old fellow. 
But Anno certainly is a treasure. Now firo 
away at mo and Mary.” 

“It is not of Miss Townsend, individually, I 
shall speak, it is of tho class-” 

“Well, go ahead; no need of apologies.” 

“A girl, brought up with the notion that sho 
is to ho rich, must he almost more than mortal 
not to imbibe notions of her own importance. 
Sho has plenty of servants about her. Sho 
never learns tho valuo of money. What aro 
luxuries to others .become, through long uso, 
only necessaries to her. How is it possiblo sho 
should escape being selfish? The worst of it 
is, sho is not conscious of this selfishness, and 
when married, if not petted excessively, thinks 
herself neglected.” 

“You don’t flatter.” 

“Look at tho money question nlso. Sho is 
ono of several children, and though her father 
is rich, his forlunc, when divided among them 
all, will not ho sufficient of itself to keep her 
and her husband in tho stylo in which sho lias 
been accustomed to live-” 

“But her husband wilt havo some income, 
and her forluno, when it comes, will help that 
out.” 

“There is nothing liko.figures. Let mo put 
n case. Supposo tho father is worth a hundred 
thousand'dollars, nrid has fivo children, which 
makes the portion of each twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Very well.” 

“Now when a girl, with twenty thousand in 
expectancy, marries, she spends, generally, a 
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thousand a year more than if aho lma no for- $ the year, when Vernon cast up his accounts Le 
tunc in prospect. If twenty years elapse, beforo $ found that Ills expenses Jiad greatly exceeded 
her portion falls to her, tho whole of it lias been if his expectations. IIo thought, ruefully, of whsl 
spent beforo it arrives, and twenty years is not, \ Courtney lmd told him, and resolved to do 
in tho ftvevago, an oxccssivo timo to liavo to ^better next year. But tho next year pasnJ 
wait. But, in fact, if tho loss on interest island things wero even worse. Increased ex- 
taken into account, tho twenty thousand wills ponses had como, which were unavoidable. Hs 
havo been expended long before." ^ wa3 a young lawyex*, and young lawyers are 

“But you don’t mean to say that wo willSproverbially slow in getting practice; end U 
spend a thousand a year moro than you and \ began to look forward to tho future with un- 
• Anno? ’ > | easiness, for, ns yet, ho lmd not profiled a cent 

“I don’t mean to moko any personal applica-^ from his wife being an heiress, nor wasitpre- 
tion of my remarks, Harry. That I leave for^bablo bo would for many years, for Mr. Toirn* 
yourself.” $ send was still a hearty man, not yet fifty. 

“If I wasn’t tho best natured fellow in thol Timo passed. In ten years, Courtney liadl&ii 
world, I should get angry. But 1 know it’s nll$ by quito a littlo capital, which, by judicious io- 
nonsenso, wlmt you’vo been saying. You only$ vestments, now began to increase rapidly. If 
wish to croak a little; you always would croak,| ho had wished, ho could have spent twice &s 
you know.” ^ much ns ho did, and still lmvc lived within bis 

Tho two friends were married about the samo$ income. IIo and Vernon continued to occupy 
timo. Both moved into tho eamo block, paid $ tho houses, into which they had moved onkitj 
tho samo amount of rent, ami seemed to start £ married. Bui while that of tho Courtneys nor 
life almost oxactly alike. It was not long, liow-J belonged to them, the Vernons still had to pay 
ever, beforo Courtney’s predictions began tot rent for theirs, and often found this no c»j 
bo realized. Mrs. Vernon soon found that sho | matter. Tho ono house was always tidy ad 
could not do without an extra servant. Thenfc fresh; tho other lmd a look of faded gentility, 
she rarely went into tho kitchen, never having ; In tho ono was comfort and competence: in tic 
been taught anything about cooking. This \ other a constant striving to keep up appear- 
made her tablo cost moro than Mrs. Courtney’s. * anccs. 

Sho had a falso notion, only too common, that; Courtney is still handsome, nod so is his wife, 
drudgery was not lady-liko, and heneo neglected : But both Vernon and Mary have a jaded look, 
a proper supervision of her houso. Her unmar- \ which plainly betrays tho struggle they hxve 
ried sisters wero very gay, and wero constantly \ with fortune. Of all poverty, that of peopk 
giving parties, and sho could not butgiyo them, \ like tho Vernons, is tho worst, IVhat did Harry 
and others, parties in return. At tho end of»make by marrying an npiRESS? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A SEA VOYAGE. 

Yon don’t say so I Flummery married to 
Mrs. Yellow Dock’s daughter 1 That’s all your 
doings, Rasher. If you hadn’t interfered in 
the shameful manner yon did to break up 
the match when it was on tlio very point of 
going off, he might have been my son-in-law 
instead of that odious woman’s. And she’s 
always pretended she wouldn’t allow him to 
have one of her daughters on account of his 
immorality. Didn’t I tell you it was sour 
grapes? She snatched him up at the first 
chance, which she never would have got at all 
if poor Flummery hadn’t been broken-hearted 
about Cerintlia, and so desperate that he didn’t 
care what he did. Rather calculating in his 
desperation ? What do you mean ? Got a cou¬ 
ple of hundred thousand for throwing himself 
away ? 0 yes 1 of course you ’ll put that con¬ 
struction upon it. You ’re always thinking of 
money, Rasher, always; you’re nothing but 
an account-book, a perfeot ledger. Who keeps 
you always thinking of money ? I’m sure I 
don’t know ; you can’t accuse me of it. Only 
so that I have all I want I don’t care where it 
comes from, nor how it’s made. Of eourse I 
have to have plenty of it to gratify my tastes 
and keep up appearances, but I don’t care 
about the money ; all I want of it is to spend 
it. It’s very unreasonable of you to intimate 
that I make an acoount-book out of my hus¬ 
band. I can't abide business, and the pork 
business above all. All I ask of you is to pro¬ 
vide the neoessaries of life for your wife and 
children; yet a person would think, to hear 


you talk, that I made a slave of you. When¬ 
ever I say we ’ve got enongh, you ’ll quit work 
and be glad of it? I haven’t asked you to 
quit work; as long as you ’re active and hearty 
I see no reason why you should give up busi¬ 
ness, and as for our having enough, /’ve never 
seen the time when I had half what I wanted. 
There’s the Joneses go to Europe every Beason, 
and have gold instead of silver spoons. There’s 
plenty of our neighbors live better than we do, 
and we muBt be very easily satisfied to settle 
down on what we’ve got at our time of life. 

I’m as bad as the farmer’s wife, who only 
wanted to be comfortable ? Oh, don’t tell any 
of your vulgar aneodotes, husband; they’re 
all out of fashion, and only provoke me. We 
might have been contented with a fish shop, but 
we wasn’t; we have riz in life, and I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t keep on rising until 
we—“bust!” There it comes again! always 
hinting about bursting up, and failing, and 
ruin, and such trash, which I don’t believe at 
all in, only you keep it to scare me, as folks 
keep dark closets to shut up children in. And 
big folks, too? There, there I I wouldn’t refer 
to that. What I was going to say when you 
put it all out of my head telling me about 
Flummery’s getting married. Poor Cerintlia I 
how she will feel when she hears it! Only 
three weekS since he was almost united at the 
altar with her. What I was going to say is 
that next summer we must have a country- 
house. It’s all very nice coming to a watering- 
place, and only decent of you to bring us here, 
after getting Cerintha into snoh a scrape, and 
I shall want to come every season; but I shall 
want a country-house besides. Lots of onr 
friends are getting them. It’s real stylish to 
have one, whether you ever use it or not. We 
could go to it for a few weeks before Newport 
gets crowded, and when it gets real crowded, 
and jammed with company, we could come 
here. I could give a file tham-peter to pass 
away the time; Fitz-Simmons says they ’re 
delightful. “ What’s a sham Peter ?” Why, 
it’s a—a—you know what; out of doors, you 
know, a—“ sham like every other fashionable 
nonsense, hut what ’a Peter got to do with it ?” 
O dear, you’re so queer, my love. Peter hasn’t 
anything to do with it but to wait on the com¬ 
pany, as usual. It’s an outdoor party, you 
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know, with a band of mnsic on the lawn, and 
a place to dance, and refreshments in a tent— 
oh, it’s lovely 1 and such a chance for the 
young people to flirt! A kind of a barbecue f 
What a gross idea, my dear I If you were to 
give a sham-peter, you’d serve np nothing but 
little pigs, roasted whole ? Oh, get out 1 you 
take solid comfort in making all my little plans 
look ridiculous. 

It’s real nice here, isn’t it ? I’m sorry you 
have to go back to the city, hnsband; though 
we shall get along very well without you, es¬ 
pecially with Peter and the carriage ; and it’s 
necessary you shouldn’t neglect the bnsinessif 
we ’re ever to do what I ’ ve set my heart on; and 
I suppose, after all, it's about as cool in your 
warehouse and in the great big shut up house 
at home as in these little hot rooms, and the 
dining-room so crowded, and the ball-room so 
melting of an evening. And as you don’t care 
for company, and never dance, I suppose it’s 
just as well you should go; you ’ll never be a 
fashionable man, and I’m not certain bnt the 
girls will make a better impression without 
their pa than with him. They ’re very popular 
already. It’s rumored about here that your 
profits last year were over a hundred thousand, 
and I shall take no pains to do away with the 
impression. I overheard somebody asking Mrs. 
Gregory who we was, and she said we were the 
“new family.” I’m sure she needn’t talk; 
.they ’re only a year old themselves. She did 
some real ridiculous things here last summer. I 
hope I shall have tact enough not to make myself 
such a laughing-stock as she was. The coat- 
of-arms on our carriage is very much admired. 
Every time it comes round to the entrance I can 
see, by peeping through the curtains, the gen¬ 
tlemen looking at it and talking about it. 
What makes you always wink and smile when¬ 
ever any one says anything to you about it ? 
It seems to me I should be comparatively a 
happy woman if you would leave off winking. 
Of all your habits I do think it’s the most 
offensive. It’s positively rude and horribly low. 
Bid you ever see Mr. Fitz-Simmons do so f or 
Flummery 1 0 dear 1 speaking of Flummery, I 
suppose he ’ll bring his bride right here to spite 
us and hurt Cerintha’s feelings. He thinks she 
and I had a hand in playing him that trick, and, 
now all hope is over, I gness it’s best to let him 
keep on thinking so. If the story gets out at 
all here, of course it’ll be that we gave him 
the mitten, and it will be a feather in Cerintha’s 
cap to have had the refusal of Mr. Flnmmeiy. 
A goose-feather ? No, it won’t, not by a great 
deal. You won’t find many people to agree 


with you in your prudish ideas about young 
men ; and if you don’t live to regret the day 
when you broke up the match between your 
child and an eligible person like Flummery, 
then I’m mistaken. I ’in tired of talking; but 
you are the strangest man! Actually invited 
that clerk of yours to the house, and tried 
to get Felicia to admire him; and all Jbe time 
driving away the very best match in the city. 

Would I like to go a bathing ? Yes, indeed; 
we had dresses made a-purpose before we come 
away. I’ve heard so much of the ocean turf, 
I think it must be splendid. I wouldn’t like 
to get drownded, and you know I am a little 
cowardly; but if you say it’s safe, I ’ll venture 
to go along with you. I could hardly keep 
from soreaming yesterday as we sat in our car¬ 
riage and saw the turf break over their heads 
in the way it did. The girls thought it delight¬ 
ful, and they’re engaged to go to-day with a 
party. You ’re a good swimmer, and I’d ra¬ 
ther go with you the first time. Used to be a 
perfect dnck when you was a boy 1 Well, 
you’re a duck now, my dear, when you’re 
good, and don’t bother me, and don’t wink or 
cough in company, and let me have all the 
money I ask for. There, there 1 please don’t 
muss my morning-dress; it’s the prettiest of 
them all. That’s another trick I wish you 
would give np—hugging and kissing your own 
wife. I’ve told you frequently ’twas all out 
of date. If you was going to stay in Newport, 
I should make you promise that you wouldn’t 
hug me before people, that you wouldn’t wink, 
that you wouldn’t say “Marier,” nor carry a' 
silk pocket-handkerohief, nor eat your fish with 
a knife, nor refer to swine while you was here ; 
but as you leave to-morrow, it’s not worth 
while to try and worry you into it. 

I thought I should sink through the floor 
last evening when you told Mrs. Douglass, 
when she asked how long we were going to stay, 
that you supposed I’d want to go the whole 
hog. You thought I’d sink through it when I 
was dancing with young Spangler? Well, I 
guess I’m about as light a dancer as most wo¬ 
men of my weight. You can’t hear to see me 
enjoy myself because you don’t dance yourself. 
Better leave it to my girls ? There’s another 
of your notions. People now-a-days consider 
the mother has the best right to the attentions 
of the yonng men, and that it’s the daughter’s 
place to keep in the background. Not but that 
young ladies are forward enough; they know 
as muoh at ten as they ought to at twenty, and 
they ’re as pert as pepper, every one of ’em. I 
heard Delia Krout telling Spangler that he 
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looked as if he was waltzing with a big pumpkin, 
because I’m rather plump, and had on my 
yellow satin—tile envious thing wanted him all 
to herself; and he whispered to her that it was 
tlio fairy pumpkin that could be turned into a 
carriage and horses whenever he wished, and 
they both tittered. I sha’n’t invite Spangler to 
ride wijh.us again while we ’re here, you may 
bet. Need’nt stew about it, if the young men 
do call me a pumpkin ? Now, that’s just like 
you, Rasher; instead of having the spunk to 
get mad when your own wife is made fun of, you 
turn in and ridicule her, too. You ’re willing 
to pull Spangler’s nose if I wish it to prove that 
I ain’t a pumpkin ? Of course I don’t wish it; 
have the whole hotel laughing at us. But you 
needn’t go to making puns when my feelings 
are injured. Time to go to the beach ? I ’ll be 
ready in a minute. 

What is it? Why, it’s my life-preserving 
jacket, that I bought before I left the city. 
Please blow me up, my dear, before we go in. 
“With pleasure—time you returned the complin 
ment.” Wliat do you mean ? “I’ve been 
blowing you up for twenty years, and you ’re 
willing to return the favor for once.” You seem 
to stand it pretty well. 0 dear I how curious 
I look I I don’t think the costume is as becom¬ 
ing to me as to those slender young ladies over 
t here. And this jaoketpulTedoutundermy arms. 
I wish I had the courage to go in without it, 
but I hav’n’t; I ’m almost a mind to back out 
now. I’m so heavy, I shouldn’t stand a good 
chance in case of an accident. “ Get on swim¬ 
mingly.” Ah, but that’s the very way I don’t 
want to get on. Ugh 1 how delightful the water 
feels—so cool, so delicious—ugh 1 it makes me 
shiver. Wait a minute, till I get used to it. 
I ’in sure I shall like it very much after I’ve 
learned how. “Why are we like pickled pork?” 
Wo ain’t, I ’insure, and you needn’t ask. “ Be¬ 
cause we ’re in brine.” Well, I believe the 
water it Balt, sure enough. How disgusting 1 
if I’d thought of that, I believe I wouldn’t have 
come. How can poets and authora talk so muoh 
about the majestio ocean when it’s nothing 
but a great puddle of nasty brine I I wonder 
if that’s what makes everything so salty that 
the sailors have to eat at sea ? I don’t see why 
so muoh nice water was spoiled by putting salt 
in it. 0 dear, Rasher, don’t go in any farther 1 
I’m getting my feet wet, and I shall catch oold. 
0 my I oh I oh—hold on to me tight. “ Look 
like a bar-maid!” In what respect, I’d be 
pleased to have you inform me?—“said mer¬ 
maid.” Well, what’s .that? something worse 
still! “Pish woman.” La, I remembeT now 


but I don’t believe in ’em, do yon I “ Rather 
a scaly set.” That’s my opinion, and as for 
their combing their hair with their fingers and 
singing songs to get men to drown themselves, 
it’s all bosh. “ Why need not sailors eat hard 
biscuit on windy days?” I’m sure I don’t 
know. “Because they oanhave fresh rolls.” 
If you was burst up in a steamboat or falling 
out of a balloon, I think you’d have time to 
make a conundrum, husband. Here we are, 
up to our waists in the ocean, and you ’re at it 
the same as usual. 

There’s a wave coming in. Now, then, what 
am I to do ? Duck ? how ? A goose would 
know how. I suppose it would, as the water 
is its natural element, but it isn’t mine. Well, 
hold on to me, and say “ duck,” at the right 
time. Rasher—ohl Rash—ert 

Rasher. Good gracious 1 the undertow has 
carried her under. If that isn’t an underhanded 
trick in old Ocean I Marier I my dear wife, are 
you gone ? are you drownded ? Help I help 1 
Oh, what will my children say when they hear 
their mother is lost I And I persuaded her into 
it. There t she’s come to the surface, way out 
of my reaoh, and the wind blowing off shore 
like mad. • It’s a fortunate thing she’s got on 
that jacket. It floats her like a buoy. Oh, 
Marier, that ever I should live to see the day 
you went to sea, floating off as calmly as a cork 
on a fish-line I Good Heavens I how she bobs 1 
she looks.like a buoy ; but she’d be mad if she 
heard me say so, when she belongs to the other 
sex. There goes a boat after her. I wish I 
was in it. Why don’t they pull harder ? The 
wind’s a carrying her out faster than they can 
row. I ’ll give ’em a thousand dollars if they 
save her, I will. Yes, Marier, I forget all your 
failings when I see you in that dreadful situa¬ 
tion. There’s one consolation, you can’t sink 
while that life-preserver holds out; but you 
may be carried out to sea to perish of hunger 
and thirst. I ’ll give ’em two thousand dollars 
if they get her; I will—if She is a scold. They 
are overhauling her, they ’re overhauling her! 
they’ve got her! they have I goodness, won’t 
they have alift, two hundred and eighty pounds. 
She’s in; they’ve put about. Drive down to 
where the boat lands, Peter, to be ready to take 
her home. Never mind my best suit; bring it 
along. 

Here they come; she’s alive, she’s setting 
up; she pulls a little, but she’s all right. Oh, 
Marier, here you are! how are you? What 
did you put out alone in that style for? I 
thought you’d sailed for Liverpool, sure. You 
are like a piece of roast pork—all dripping. 
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Hurrah, boys! I ’ll never forget you. Take 
my purse, and divide it between you. If it 
ain’t enough, come up to the Ocean House, 
and I ’ll give you a check for more. Here’s 
my watch, too, take that—and my bosom-pin. 

I’ve got my wife back, and I don’t care for the 
trash. Ha, ha, ha I Marier, how do you like 
sea-bathing ? You ’ll sea no more of it. You ’re 
a little pale—but that’s because you hold so 
much water. You ’ll be all right by dinner¬ 
time. I guess I must have swallowed some 
brine, too; it seems to be running out of my 
eyes. Ho! ho I a capital joke, wasn’t it—that 
little trip out ~o sea ? Drive on, Peter, fast. 
You’ve saved your bacon, my dear, aud will 
be all the sweeter for a little salting. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A WELCOME LETTEB. 

Well, girls, I ’m glad your pa has gone back 
to New York. He’s all right in his place, but 
I’m afraid he’s rather of a drawback to us in a 
place like this, where one has to live constantly 
on show, as it were. There’s a great deal de¬ 
pends on the next few weeks; you’ve just 
come out, and you’ve got your reputations to 
make as belles and heiresses. I want your first 
season at Newport to he a decided success, so 
that you can begin the winter in the city with 
flying colors. Your pa has left ■ us a pretty 
liberal supply of means ; he’s a good man to 
his family, but he’s sadly lacking in gentility, 
and keeps me nervous when he’s with us, for 
dread of his mistakes. Guess he’s as good as 
we are ? I suppose he is, Felicia, and I don’t 
blame you for standing up for your father; you 
and him are always flying up in defence of 
each other. He’s good, no doubt, but he isn’t 
. genteel, and never will be, if lie lives to the 
age of Mathulaseh; it isn’t in him. I didn’t 
have much better advantages than him when I 
was young, but I’ve a natural tact for society, 
and I flatter myself nobody could tell that I 
didn’t go to boarding-school when I was a girl. 
Cerintha, what are you pinching Felicia for? 
If you think it worth while to ridicule your 
own mother, you can try it. If I didn’t coax 
your pa to open the purse-strings, you’d have 
a hard time getting your fingers in so freely, so 
you’d bettor be careful who you treat with 
disrespect. Young ladies think it an accom¬ 
plishment, now-a-days, to flout their own pa¬ 
rents. I don’t see what has made the change. 
When I was a child, I dursn’t set down before 
my father and mother unless they to]d me to, 


and now, when folks do ten times as much for 
their children as they used to, they get sauce 
and impertinence for it. I can’t see what makes 
the difference I 

Felicia, put on your violet grenadine. As I 
passed Miss Krout’s room, I heard her tell her 
maid she was going to wear a violet grenadine ; 
she’s so yellow she ’ll look horribly in it, and 
I want you to wear yours for contrast to spite 
her. There ain’t many who can wear it as 
well as you; it’s a very trying color, but you 
look as fair as a baby in it. You’ve got a 
beautiful complexion, thongh you are not as 
handsome as your sister; and those dimples 
in your shoulders almost pay you for being so 
dumpy. You ’re not going to wear that fichu, 
are you, and hide ’em? I sha’n’t consent to 
it. Your face isn’t so pretty that you can 
afford to hide your neck. I want you to make 
the most of your time when you ’re here. 
You’re new, now, and have the name of an 
heiress, and if you don’t make a match that ’ll 
pay me for the trouble and expense I’ve had 
with you, I shall be disappointed. Cerintha 
would have been off my hands before this, if it 
hadn’t been for her pa. She’d have been the 
most fashionable bride here, and would have 
helped you amazingly. I should only have had 
one on my hands, instead of two to manoeuvre 
for, and have had the prestige of being Flum¬ 
mery’s mother-in-law. Needn’t make any 
matches for you ? 0 no, I suppose not! You 
intend to go home and marry your pa’s olerk, 
don’t you ? Your face is as red as fire. I tell 
you now, that as long as I live you ’ll never do 
a thing of that kind. You shouldn’t have come 
one step with us, adding to the expense as yon 
do, you should have remained at home with 
the housekeeper, if I’d suspeoted such a thing. 
What do you suppose I brought you to New¬ 
port for? For the sea air, you suppose ? Well, 
if that isn’t a good joke I I bought you eleven 
new dresses, two mantles, three summer shawls, 
four bonnets, ten pairs of shoes, two riding- 
hats, two new parasols, three fans, twenty pairs 
of gloves, then lace handkerchiefs and trifles 
add infantum to take the sea air in, I suppose ! 
Really, I think yon could have had change of 
air on your Aunt Rasher’s farm, with three or 
four lawn dresses, a straw hat, and a stout pair 
of walking shoes, if that had been all, and your 
board bill saved besides. Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Felicia; yon can never have but one 
“first season,” and you had better make the 
most of it. 

That girl is her father over again, and I ex¬ 
pect she ’ll disgrace the family yet, "Your tis- 
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sne, with the pansies brocaded, will he sweet for 
dinner, Cerintha, with your turquoise set. There 
goes the summons now, and you’re far from 
ready; but I don’t mind being a little late, since 
our seats are always saved for us. There 'll be a 
better chance to show your olothes. There’s a 
now arrival to-day, and I want you to look your 
best; I heard all about him this morning, when 
Mrs. Gibson and I sat in the parlor talking. 
She knows him; he bowed to her as he passed 
us, and she told me who he was—a real catch. 
Is he handsome ? Pshaw I what a silly question t 
Hurry, my dear. No, he isn’t very handsome 
nor very young, but he’s perfect in his manners, 
and belongs to a real old Knickerbocker family. 
He’s a widower with two children, both boys 
and away to school, so they ’ll make no trouble 
to a step-mother. Mrs. Gibson says he’s ra¬ 
ther conceited and a little quick-tempered; bnt 
them are faults very easily overlooked. Your 
pa is qnick-tempered, but it doesn’t prevent 
lii3 making a very good husband. Mr. Yon 
Wagoner is wealthy and exclusive. Put these 
sprigs in your hair, Felicia. That’s superb, 
Cerintha, that headdress with that dress; Miss 
La Mode’s taste is exquisite. 

Aro you all ready ? Let me shake out them 
folds—so. Where’s my own handkerchief? 
Now, behave your prettiest, to-day, girls, and 
see who will bd the fortunate one. Only re¬ 
member one thing; he’s particular, and you 
mustn’t let him see your trying. Retiring 
qnietness to-day, my loves. 

Mrs. Gibson tells me that Mr. Yon Wagoner 
inquired after you, who you were, and so on, 
Cerintha. She says he was struck with the 
quiet elegance of your demeanor. I’m prouder 
of that compliment than any other you ever 
received; it shows, if he thinks so, that you’ve 
outgrown every difficulty. You’re afraid he 
won’t like me as well as he does you? You 
make yourself very pleasant to your mother, 
miss. I guess I can manage my own cards. 
I’m so fussy ? Well, he won’t want to marry 
me, fortunately, and if you suit him, I guess 
matters will be smooth enough. We ’re rich, 
please remember, and I presume Mr. Yon Wa¬ 
goner, pride and all, doesn’t despise a fortune. 
Didn’t 1 tell you myself to be very quiet before 
him, and to shrink rather than advance ? He’s 
used to being courted, and it don’t take with 
an old bird like him. I’m not a fool, and if 
yon mind my instructions, you ’ll be on the 
safe side. 

Don’t dance to-night, Cerintha; at least only 
a quadrille or two; let the schottisch and 


waltzes alone, and be very particular about 
partners; that is, if Mr. Yon Wagoner is present. 

Here comes Peter with letters. I should 
think you corresponded with half the young 
ladies you know in the school. And here’s 
one for me from your pa; I hope it’s got a good 
big check in it. Open it, Felicia, and read it 
to me. It bothers me to read hand-writing, 
and your pa’s is so curious. However, they ’re 
usually short, if not sweet. What ! isn’t there 
a cheok in it ? How oareleBS he is! Well, if 
there’s any news in it worth reading, just let 
me know. ( Felicia reads') :— 

My Dear Wipe : Felicia’s favor of the 12th 
came duly to hand. She can draw on me at sight 
for a couple of kisses in pay for her kind wishes. 

I’m getting along as well as could be expected, 
keeping house alone. Evenings dull, buj short; 
go to bed early. Suppose you expect a remit¬ 
tance ; but you must check yourself, if yon do. 
The only drafts honored now-a-days are those 
on the soda-fountains, and some of them have 
busted. , Warm weather here—tries men’s 
soles and livers too—enuff to set iron pigs a 
running. Thermom’ters all gone up and quit 

business. Our old friends, C-Brothers, have 

added themselves to their stock of “cheap 
clothingthey ’vo become a pair of suspend¬ 
ers ; but let them hold up their own acts as 
stout as they’ve a mind; everybody thinks 
’em guilty of breeches of promise. Shouldn’t 
have invested so much in these dull times, their 
op’rations were two expants-ive. However, I 
am sorry to say, they ’re not alone. H. & M., 
the tea merchants we know, have gone by the 
board—not the tea-board. They’ve been in 
hot water for some time. Smith’s chair factory 
is on its last legs. In fact, my dear wife, no 
firm, new or old, is considered really stable, ex¬ 
cept the liveries. Most firms are anything but 
firm. Under such circumstances do you think 
it strange that even pork should be over-done ? 

I don’t want to alarm you, nor the dear girls, 
but I’m afraid I must say, it would be better 
for you to leave your present quarters; they 
may be dear to you, but they ’re too dear for 
me. In short, Marier, how would you like to 
go back to the old three-story brick ? 

You had better pack your trunks and return 
as soon after receiving this as convenient, if 
you’ve money enuff to pay bills; if not, tele¬ 
graph. I’d come after you, but can’t leave 
very well at present. 

My heart aches for our poor children. We ’re 
used to it, but they aint; they ’re dainty as 
spring chickens. Oh, Marier 1 don’t scold. If 
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you knew how X feel 1 You ’ve told me all my 
life of my failings, and this is the worst failing 
of all. That pretty gilt sign—Timothy Basher 
—that I was so proud of, must come down from 
over the warehouse door. You’ll never he 
troubled by the business you have despised 
any more. I ’ll explain partio’lars when you 
^ reach home. Men will say I’ve been Basher 
in my speculations than I should have been ; 
that’s what hurts me most. Everybody ’ll 
have his cut at me now, till I’m all used up— 
not a slice of me left. I’ve always considered 
it a slippery business, and now, indeed, I find 
myself in a pretty mess. All I ask, Marier, is 
that you will put up with it as bravely as pos¬ 


sible. If you ’re hard on me, I shall be more 
down in the mouth than ever. Poor Cerintlia 1 
it ’ll be bad for her. I guess Flummery will be 
tickled to think he’s out of the scrape. But I 
must close. Hoping to see you soon, and to 
congratulate you upon your husband’s going 
out of the pork business, 

Yours in distress, Timothy Bashes. 

P. S. I tried hard, but I couldn’t “save my 
bacon.” 

P. S. Even the barrels in the warehouse are / 
in tiers. 

P. P. S. Don't scold, Marier; it isn’t my fault, 
it’s my failing. 
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MRS. REED’S MISTAKE. 

BY GEORGE 8. RANI). 

Mrs. Herbert Reed had two very disngrce- 
ablo tasks beforo her to perform. That was why 
sho stood so long arranging tho ribbons of her 
jaunty laeo cap, and smoothing down tlio folds 
of her dark rich morning-dress, after tho brenk- 
fost-boll had rung long and lustily. Sho dread¬ 
ed what-she felt herself called upon to say. First, 
sho must inform her uncle—a white-headed old 
man, who hiul been in her house for several 
months—that ho must look somowhoro elso for a 
homo; sho did not feel that it was her duty to 
tako care of him. Secondly, sho must say to 
har eon 1’hilip, that ho was greatly demeaning 
himself by paying so much attention to a moro 
nobody—n poor school-teacher, who lived in a 
bit of a cottago, and supported a widowed moth¬ 
er with her earnings. Furthermore, sho must 
say to her son Philip, that such a proceeding up¬ 
on his part was against her oxpress wishes; and 


sho should bo greatly incensed if ho did not pay 
tho strictest attention to all that sho had been 
pleased to say on the subject, 

This, I repeat, was all very disngrccablo to 
Mrs. Reed. Her undo would grow pathetic over 
what sho had to say to him ; ho would romind 
hor of tho time, when sho used to sit upon his 
knee, alittlo, orphan child, with no home but tho 
ono ho could give her; ho might ask her if this 
was her gratitude; and what sho hoped in her 
age, if sho turned away from him in his? * 

Her son Philip would get very angry—ho was 
proud and high-hearted—ho would, in nil human 
probability, say a great many bitter tilings to her; 
he would praise his plobeimi divinity in the high¬ 
est terms, and, perhaps, end by declaring that 
ho should consult his own tastes in tho matter, 
and not hers 1 

Mrs. Reed's nerves were weak, but, sho must 
do her duty. So sho went down to tho break¬ 
fast-room. Her undo and son were there beforo 
her, seated before tho warm, cheery firo. It was 
a pleasant littlo plaeo. The sunlight streamed 
in at tho windows, and flickered across tho nice¬ 
ly-set table. From tho massive coflee urn, a de¬ 
lightful aroma was diffused through tho room. 
Mrs. Reed glanced around with a complacent 
smile upon her hard, finely-cut features. Should 
sho speak her mind, then? No, not until break¬ 
fast was over, she thought, taking her place at 
tho head of tho tablo. 

“ Coming events cast their shndows beforo,” 
is an old saying. For this reason, perhaps, tho 
sumptuous meal was a silent one. The bluo 
eyes of tho old man-—which Imd all tho summer 
of his life saved in their kindly depths—wero bent 
steadily upon his pinto. Mrs. Reed thought his 
hand was unusually tremulous ns ho raised his 
cofleo to his lips. Philip's face—and a finer ono 
is seldom seen—woro a grave, perplexed look, 
Thero wero several attempts mado to start a littlo 
breakfast tablo conversation. Mrs. Reed said 
it was a beautiful morning. Philip bowed. Tho 
old man bowed. Sho said that aho had thought 
the night beforo that it looked liko a storm. 

“Indeed!” said Philip. 

An hour Inter ho could Imvo remarked, drily, 
that tho signs were not to bo wondered at. That 
tho storm had eomo. 

“ Sho didn’t think from present appearances, 
that tho coming winter would bo a very severe 
ono.” 

“Neither did ho.” 

Tho old man answered this tinio. Mrs. Reed 
smiled. She was particularly favored by this. 
It led tho way to tho very subject which sho wish¬ 
ed most to nppronch. 
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“ Where do you intend to spend the winter, 
undo V* filio a<kcd, as sho drew her knifo, sharp¬ 
ly, through the juicy steak upon her plato. 

Where did ho intend to spend the winter 1 
The question whizzed through his brain like a 
bullet. It was lucky for him that ho was sitting 
instead of standing, because for the moment ho 
was stricken so senseless—almost helpless. The 
massive silver fork dropped from his trembling 
hand. The blue eyes, so full of summer, grow 
misty and dim, ns though hazy autumn-timo was 
beginning to look up from their depths. Where 
did ho intend to spend the winter? This from 
the woman whom ho had loved and cherished 
through a helpless, weary orphanhood ? I'resent- 
ly a smile hroko over his face. 

“ Thank God ho thought, “ living seventy- 
five years, he had never before inet with such 
ingratitude." 

“ What was that you said, mother V* inquired 
Philip, her wools having just broken through tho 
deep study which he was in. “ Whero is Uncle 
William going to spend tho winter? Isn't tho 
question a strango oncl" 

The ohl mail raised his eyes to Philip's face. 
There was u world of thankfulness in their depths, 
lie tried to speak, but his lips were dry, and not 
a single word went from them. 

“ Not very strango," answered Mrs, Heed, 
blandly. “ Of course ho 1ms some plan for tho 
future." 

Philip’s lip curled. 

“ I had thought so myself," ho answered, 
“and I had never for a moment dreamed that his 
plan would conflict with yours !" 

Mrs. Heed smiled. Her features grew harder 
than ever. She looked towards her undo. Her 
gaze was sharp and hard ns steel, 

“ You want me to find another homo. Is that 
itV* ho asked in a broken voice. 

“I had thought you wished to do so." 

“Mother!" said Philip, reproachfully. 

“ It shall ho ns you wish ” wns tho answer giv¬ 
en, more in sorrow than in anger. " I shall ho 
well off in any place—in any placo. I’ve no fears." 

lie arose from the table ns ho spoke, and walk¬ 
ed slowly out of tho loom. 

“Don't put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Uncle William, because you feel as though you 
ought to leave us," said Mrs, Heed, as ho open¬ 
ed tho door. 

IIo looked for a moment into her hard, selfish 
face, but his mild blue eyes wasted their light 
upon marble. Her features did not change. 

“ Don't worry about mo," ho answered, pleas¬ 
antly. “ I shall bo. well taken caro of. Good 
morning.” 


With this ho dosed tho cloor, and went up to 
his room. 

" What does this moan, mother ?” asked Philip 
pushing back his plate, and rising hastily ♦from 
tho table. 

“ It means that I cannot be burdened with tho 
old man any longer. Nothing move.” 

" I hope not, in Heaven’s name 1 I should 
think it was enough. ,1 trust your conscience is 
at case.” 

"Perfectly, my son. Sit down, if you please, 
I have something to say to you. Will yon tell 
mo whero you spend your evenings lately ? w 

Philip changed eolof. IIo was not expecting 
this. Tho subject was a tender one. IIo bent 
his eyes to the carpet, for a moment, then raised 
them to his mother's face. 

“I was twenty-one years of age, three years 
since, if I remember rightly," he answered. 

“ I am aware of the fact; but I should never 
have guessed it from your actions. You conduct 
yourself more like a youth of eighteen." 

Tho young man bowed, mid bit his lip. 

“ You are pleased to bo complimentary," he 
said, smiling a littlo bitterly. 

“ I am pleased to speak plainly to you, as sv 
1 mother should speak to her son. I have your 
I highest good at heart, and shall expect you to 
abide by my counsellings.” 

I “ Well, what arc they V* he asked, impatiently. 
"I must know that first." 

“Hut my first question remains unanswered. 
Where do you spend your evenings V ’ 

“ In a place, both pleasant and respectable." 

“ To you 1” 

“ To me, mother, to every ©no, there is not a 
person living—" 

“Bo quiet, Philip,” hroko in Mrs. Heed, hold- 
I ing her hand to her head, nervously. " There is 
! no use in getting boisterous, It can all bo sum¬ 
med up in a few simple words. You are forget- 
ting yourself and your station by seeking com¬ 
pany beneath you. I do not say but this pale- 
faced girl who has won upon your boyish fancy, 

I is well enough. I do not doubt that she is, but 
] she is not your equal} and you wrong both your¬ 
self and her when you treat her ns such. This 

intimacy can never result in anything serious. I 

I desire that it should be broken off. I am quite 
in earnest about it." 

“ Jf it is a boyish fancy, it will dio of itself, 
mother," said Philip. “ I think wo can'both af¬ 
ford to wait, I am sure I am not afraid, nrnl my 
safety, ns you look upon it, is tho most deeply 
threatened." , 

“ There is no use in parleying, I'liilip. You 
j understand mo. Shall it bo as I wish'*" 
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“I will net honorably. I will promise you 
that, A son's honor should lio very near n 
mother's heart." 

Mrs. Heed’s eyes flashed for tho first time. 

“ I never allow any ono to trifle with mo," she 
said. 

“ Neither do I. Will you bo so kind us to 
look to Undo William. lie may need you. It’s 
quite time for me to ho down town. Good morn¬ 
ing. I will dine at the hotel, to-day." 

Mrs. Heed made an i nolle dual attempt to 
speak again, but Philip dosed tho door of tho 
breakfast room very unceremoniously, and stalk¬ 
ed through the Hall into the street. 

For a whole hour, tho anxious mother walked 
nervously up and down the breakfast-room, 
thinking of her undutiful son, and trying to de¬ 
vise a plan by which she could bend his stubborn 
will. None occurred to her, and, in consequence, 
she grew more and more flurried and troubled, 
till at last she was in a perfect fever of excite¬ 
ment. A servant came into the room and clear¬ 
ed the table, but she did not notice; another 
came and replenished the fire; again tho door 
opened, and this time her uncle made his appear¬ 
ance, equipped fora journey. Her eyes brightened. 

"Arc you going, so soon? “ she asked. 

“ Yes, I’m going down on C- Street to 

stop a few weeks with an old school-mate. Don’t 
fret about mo." 

"On C- Street?” repented Mrs, Reed. 

“ Let mo see, what is your friend's name 1" 

“ lluliucr— Mrs. llalmer!" 

“Has she a daughter Lizzie ?” 

" Yes." 

“ What in tho world put it into your old head 
to go there!" exclaimed Mrs. Reed, quite for¬ 
getting herself. “ I’m suro you aro wclcomo to 
stay here as long as you ptease, instead of going 
there. Does Philip know anything about it?" 

“ O yes, ho proposed it to me. It’s very 
pleasant and comfortablo. Cull round and sco 
me." 

"No, not there; but haven’t you been ft little 
hasty about this ? Wouldn’t it bo better for 
you to remain here with mo ?” 

" No I thank you—no. I havo an idea of 
making Lizzie llalmer my heiress.” 

“ Your heiress!*' slio repeated, laughing drily. 
“ Let me congratulate her upon her possessions! 
You are inclined to be facetious, Unclo William." 

" Do you think so ? Perhaps I am getting 
foolish. Good morning. I 1 wish you much 
happiness." 

“ Good morning." 

So they parted. Tho old man went to tho car¬ 
riage that was waiting for hint, laughing and rub¬ 


bing his hands together, his face glowing with 
smiles. Mrs. Reed continued her walk up and 
down tho breakfast-room, her face as scowling 
and dark as a November morning. 


A week passed away. On the morning of a 
bright, cheery day, Mrs. Reed sat alone in her 
elegant boudoir, her feelings quite out of keeping 
with the cheery splendor around her. She could 
flml no pleasure in anything she heard or saw, so 
strong and deep was her anxiety for her son 
Philip. 

As she sat with her hands folded before her, 
looking steadily into tho glowing fire, there was 
a hard ring at the street door, followed by a 
rustling of silks along tho hall. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Reed," began a voice, 
at the same moment that her door was thrown 
open. " I thought I’d call mound and seo you. 
How pale you aro looking !" 

“Why, Mrs. Wells, I’m glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Reed, rising and extending her hand 
to the bustling, portly little woman. 

“Thank you," returned Mrs. Wells. “But 
have you heard the gossip ? I’m sure not for it 
is but just out," 

“ Gossip ?" repeated Mrs, Reed, wondcringly. 

“ Yes, though for my life / can’t make any¬ 
thing very straight of it. Annie Weston gave it 
to me an hour since, Well to begin with, there’s 
to be a wedding—a splendid wedding—at our 
church at ten o’clock I" 

“ Indeed l Do you know anything of tho 
parties?" 

“ Nothing at all. That is tho queerest of it. 
It seems that a rich old gray-beard has inado a 
poor girl—poor, but very, exctcdimjly beautiful— 
his heiress, and that she is about to marry into 
ono of our highest families. The young gentle¬ 
man’s people idolize her, and arc perfectly insnno 
with joy, O, I suppose it’s a grand affair. 
Wont you dress, and drivo down to the church 
with mo ? Bo as expeditious as possible, that we 
may get a good seat. 0,1 forgot to say that tho 
old fellow—tho ono worth the money I mean— 
is fitting tho young couple up nil establishment 

on T-Street in almost royal mngnilkonco. 

There is to bo a great wedding supper there to¬ 
night. Be spry as you can, Mrs, Reed. Thero, 
let mo assist you in tying your bonnet, I think 
wo shall have ample time. Ilow much I do en¬ 
joy this! Don’t you, Mrs. Reed ?" 

Mrs. Reed said, “ Yes,” and buttoned lmr furs 
up closely about her throat, while she was 
speaking. 

“ Isn’t it funny that there nro no names out ?”• 
asked Mrs, Wells. 
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u Very funny, indeed !*’ 

u 0, the old man is so vory rich I People nev¬ 
er knew half about it until n few days ago. There, 
stop right into the earrlago. James, drive as last 
as you possibly can to our church. Indeed, I 
do enjoy this so much, Mrs. Peed I' 1 

Mrs. Reed smiled, and looked out of tho car¬ 
riage window. 

“ It is said, too/' burst out Mrs. Wells, again 
“ that the old gentleman has been treated rather 
shabbily by some of his wealthy relations, and 
that he takes this very quaint way of revenging 
himself." 

“Indeed !” was tho faint reply. 

“(Do sco tho throngs of people in this street. 
How it has been noised about. I don't care, I 
shall insist on occupying my own pew at any 
rate, even 51 I have to turn the governor out of 
it. I'm sure wo shall see tho most beautiful bride 
of tho season, Mrs. Heed, It lacks just half an 
hour of tho ceremony." 

The carriage stopped beforo tho church, and 
the two ladies alighted. 

“Hollow me; I will make a way' through tho 
crowd," said Mrs Wells, elbowing her way along. 
“ I shall certainly find my way to my own pew 
in spite of everything. Isn’t tins delightful." 

Mrs. Heed thought it was anything but this, 
yet she was too polite to disagree with her 
friend, so she smiled, and held fast to her bonnet 
with both hands, saying, “ Very delightful!” 

The seat was reached at Inst, thanks to Mrs. 
Wolls's inimitable perseveraneo, and two or three 
misses very unceremoniously elbowed out of it. 
By-aml-by the crowd grew still and expectant. 
Mrs. Heed could almost hear her own heartbeat. 
Tho half hour was most gono. Would tho wed¬ 
ding party ever come 1 What made her trcinblo 
so ? She was thinking of Philip, poor, anxious 
mother l She wondered if ho was tlicro, Sho 
looked about, he was nowhere to ho seen. IIo 
might ho in another part of the church. Sho 
felt almost sure that she should see him. There 
was a heavy rumbling of carriages in tho street; 
a pause at the church door; a stifled whispering 
rippled through tho crowd; tho rich, solemn tones 
of the organ broke out upon tho air, in a grand 
anthem. 

Mrs. Heed kept her gaze fixed upon tho broad 
aisle. The par ty walked slowly along to the al¬ 
tar. Of a sudden Mrs. Wells felt tho grasp of 
her friend fixed firmly upon her arm, But sho 
could not take her eyes from tho brido to loam 
what troubled her. 

“My son Philip!" gasped Mrs. Heed, sinking 
back in her sent mid clasping her hands over her 
oyes. " What a terrible mistake !" 


“O my good heavens!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Wells. “ Isn’t this really splendid 1 Your son. 
And as I live, it’s your undo who is giving away 
the bride. Don't faint, please! What a veil 
sho wears, do look, just ft moment. Isn't sho 
beautiful? What a lucky woman you—don't 
faint, Mrs. Reed 1 O, what ft romance I'm in 1 
And you didn’t knoiv a thing of it!" 

Tho bridal party turned away from tho altar. 
The organ, as though a pulse of joy was beating 
at its great heart, gave out peal after peal of 
grand delicious melody. It fell upon tho ears of 
Mrs. Heed like a dirge. Sho had made a mis¬ 
take. Sho had turned a millionaire from her 
door, and—lost! 
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MY LATIN TEACHER, DWIGHT KENNEDY. 

DT VIHUIXIA X. TOWXSXXD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Oon talk camo and went in snatclios that 
morning. I could not divino whether it was 
>ny fault or ids that it did not run on in tlio 
Rome smooth, swift channel it usually did; 
broken hero and thoro into bright jots of badi¬ 
nage and laughter, and then slipping into a 
deep, sudden gravity that was like a river 
overhung by the shadows of great trees. 

Looking book now, I think the gravity was 
usually of his making; the jest and merriment 
were of mine ; though cnch responded to and 
repeated the mood of the other with singular 
exactness and fldolity. 

But, as I said, we did not get on well that 
morning, and I was glad when the servant 
brought in tlio tray of refreshments, for thongh 
I knew very well my Latin teacher, Mr. Dwight 
Kennedy, would by no means consent to go out 
to lunch every dny, he would not be so discour¬ 
teous ns to refuse the cup and plate whioli 
always accompanied mine. This arrangement 
wi.s very much pleasanter for me than ltinohing 
with Mrs. Pryor, our gossiping, good-natured, 
but tedious housekeeper. 

"Oh, our grapes are ripe at last I” I snid, for 
want of something hotter; and I lifted one of 
the great purple clusters from the vase, and 
held it a moment before Mr. Kennedy, and then 
laid it on his plate. " Jnst try them; they are 
the real Hamburg, and if it weren’t for the 
shower we'd go down to the green-house this 
morning; I always like to pluok grapes and see 
them hanging over the roof in great purple 
goblets. Dear me 1 this rain lias come just at 
tho wrong time." 

“ Did you everliave a greater disappointment 
than a shower at the wrong time, Miss Ade¬ 
laide 1” 

“ 0 yes, I 'vo had greater troublos than that. 
Why, what made you ask the question, Mr. 
Kennedy f”—for, looking into my companion’s 
eyes, I saw them fastened on my fnoe with a 
serious expression, which seemed to Tost on 
something painful, and I know enough of Dwight 
Kennedy to be certain that he never asked 
questions whioli had no meaning or suggestion 
in them. 

Ho smiled, that grave, tlionghtfnl smilp which 
I think I liked best of all his smiles, and he had 


a variety of these. "I was thinking, Miss 
Adelaide, wlint unfathomable words sorrow 
and trial, disappointment and discipline must 
be to you. I. suppose that an hour's rain at 
the wrong time would represent their meaning 
to yon ns well as anything, 

'Laid in tho lilies and fed on the roses of lifo’ 

as you ’ve always been.” 

" Then you really think, Mr. Kennedy, that 
I don’t know what trouble and sorrow are?” 
I said, plucking tho great Hamburg grapes from 
the cluster which lay on my plate; but not 
eating them, for my teaclibr’s words had started 
a new train of thought. 

" Not in the least.” And, looking up, I met 
the grave smile, whioli lmd somewhat changed 
its expression, and seemed to touch on pity in 
the deep-set shifting colored eyes. 

" But I read the other day, Mr. Kennedy, 
that no one could attain a true or complete life 
who was not acquainted with suffering, who 
had not been softened and clarified by it, and 
that sooner or later this discipline must come 
to all lives.” 

"That was all true, Miss Adelaide.” 

" I don’t like to think, thongh, it’s coming to 
mine,” I said, with a faint smile. “ 1 shouldn’t 
know how to bear it at all.” 

" Poor child 1” he said ; and it seemed as if 
the ejaculation oame involuntarily and wrapped 
up in tones as tender as a mother’s over some 
idolized child for whose future her heart leaped 
up in a sudden proplietio fear. 

I looked up in his face, startled at the strange 
voice, and I felt a little color widening through 
my cheeks. “ Why do you call me that, Mr. 
Kennedy?” 

“It does seem most inappropriate in your 
case”—and his glance swept the drawing-room 
and then returned to my,face. “Of all tho 
daughters of men, one would fancy you tho 
last to need pity; one who’ judges from the 
world’s stand-point, I mean.” 

“ And from what stand-point do you see ?” I 
interposed, with a laugh, which, however, did 
not dissipate or even touch on the gravity his 
words had superinduced. 

“From one which is not of this world’s, 
Miss Adelaide.” I could not laugh now at tho 
solemn, earnest tones. 
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“And, judging from that stand-point, you 
think I am to be pitied ?” And here my face 
in its gravity answered his own. 

“ I am afraid yon will not understand me 
now, but perhaps yon will at some future day. 
I think anybody is to be pitied who, having the 
great and solemn work and endurance of life 
before them, has no idea of either; wlio9e 
whole culture and education have unfitted them 
for what they must sooner or lator meet.” 

When he stopped speaking the tears were in 
my eyes; and my futnre looked, stretched away 
in the distance, something vast, and incompre¬ 
hensible, and terrible. Its palace gardens, with 
their palm trees and singing fountains, were all 
gone I 

“Unole says I’m a spoiled child,” I said. 
“ I never thought of it before; but if I should 
over have any trouble, I don’t suppose I should 
know how to meet it. What shall I do when 
it conies, as you say it must?” 

No child ever asked these words with a sense 
of more utter helplessness than I did, looking 
up in the young man’s face. A quick change 
swept over his. The look which went into my 
eyes and past them to my soul, only told me 
that he was stirred and moved out of his usual 
calmness. 

“ Miss Adelaide”—and his voice was shaken 
—“ If I could answer your question, I would 
do it at any cost. There is only one who can, and 
that is God.” 

My heart readied dimly after his meaning. 
‘‘You think, as God will send this trouble or 
discipline, whatever it may l>e, He will also 
send a way for me to do or bear it ?” 

“ Yes, if you ask him; and maybe, Miss 
Adelaido, this is the way He will appoint for 
you to find him; and if it be, you will never 
regret the path, though it goes down into tho 
valleys and through the darkness and thorns.” 

I did not answer him; I sat still, witli my 
hands lying in my lap, and shivered at his 
words. 

“Do they frighten you?" he said, with a 
smile whose sweetness mode a light all through 
his question. “If you could see farther into 
my words, they would not.” 

“ Hut you onglit to help me, then, if I’m so 
blind ns you think.” 

“ I have beon trying to, Miss Adelaide, in 
the best way that I know.” 

My face told him that I was in deep waters 
now. 

“ I have beon trying to help you by praying 
our Fntlior in Heaven that lie would.” And 
now there was no smile on my teachor’s face, 


only a tranquil seriousness, which the thought 
seemed to make there. 

I was greatly moved. I had been petted, 
flattered, caressed all my life, but not one of 
all those who did it had ever prayed for me. 
It invested my teacher with a new saoredness, 
and I felt humbled before him, and 1 could not 
answer him.. 

“ And I want yon to feel, Miss Adelaide, that 
I shall always do this, even though we shall 
never look upon each otiier’s face again.” 

“Why, you are not going awayl” I said, 
startled and bewildered. 

“There is no help for it. I have waited 
nntil the last moment, in liope9 that a better 
situation would offer; but none lias,' and so I 
am going to take charge of a seminary in Michi- 
gan.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Kennedy, what has induced you 
to do that ?’’ I did not make the slightest effort 
to conceal my surprise and disappointment. 

“ I go for tho very best reason in the world, 
but one which you will hardly be apt to under¬ 
stand—to earn my bread, and that of my bro¬ 
thers and sisters.” 

This time I did not answer; I was so utterly 
confounded. 

“ You did not think I was so poor as that, 
did you?” said my teaoher, searching me with 
his steadfast eyes. “ What will you say when 
I go farther, and tell you that I have not three 
hundred dollars in the world? that I spent nil 
the money my fnther left me on my education, 
and that did not more than half carry mo 
through college ?” 

I glanced down on the diamond bracelet which 
Uncle Harry had given me on my last birth¬ 
day. I could scarcely believe that it was worth 
more than all Mr. Kennedy possessed in the 
world; then my gaze swept abou.t the drawing¬ 
room, with its paintings and statues, its velvet 
carpet, whose snowy surface was scattered with 
mosses and 'Vines, and at last my eyes came 
baok to my teacher, and he sat there so strong, 
and calm, and grave that my soul involuntarily 
did him liomago. 

“ You see now there is sufficient reason why 
I should go, don’t you ?" 

“ Yes,” I faltered. “But oan’t you stay here 
and—and got some situation ?” 

“ Not immediately—one that suits me; and 
I must get to work at once, so I can manage to 
give next year to finishing my professional 
studies.” 

“ And how soon do you go ?’ 

“ Next week.” 

“ And this is my last I.atin lesson ?” 
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Our eyes met again, and liis seemed to ga¬ 
ther the shadows which mast have been in 
mine. 

“I snppose it mast be this, Miss Adelaide. 
I hope you will get a better teacher, bat you 
will not get one who will have his pupil’s in¬ 
terests more at. heart.” 

At that moment Mrs. Pryor entered the 
room in considerable excitement, and informed 
me that two carriage-loads of my city friends 
had just arrived, and die must have the cook 
get up a second lunch. Our interview was 
abruptly terminated, but I succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing a promise from my teacher that he would 
make one more trip to Mosswood before he 
went West. 

I, Adelaide Randolph, was an orphan, the 
ward and heiress of my uncle, Henry Marshall. 
I could not remember either of my parents; 
but every care which groat wealth, great pride, 
and tenderness could devise had been lavished 
on me from my birth. Of conrse such a life, 
aimless, gay, luxurious, had not nourished or 
fostered whatsoever was best or strongest in 
my character. I was selfish, indolent, exacting, 
but nobody had the courage to tell me this, and 
I was the last one to suspect it. The mirror 
which my friends held up to my view was one 
that would not be likely to reflect my faults. 

My life had counted its twentieth birthday 
the week before I first met Dwight Kennedy. 
I had always a passion for studying languages, 
and my unole indulged me in that as in all 
other things, and a distinguished professor, an 
old classmate of his, had recommended Mr. 
Kennedy os a fine Latin scholar. My teaoher 
was wholly unlike any man whom I had ever 
met. I was a little while in doubt whether to 
like him or not, but only a little while. The 
more I saw and comprehended him, the more 
his natural reserve, heightened by a scholar’s 
secluded life, wore away, the more I respected 
the man, Dwight Kennedy. He was scarcely 
twenty-six, and looked yonnger, slight, and of 
medium height. His face was a strong, good 
face, with bold, delicate features, and had in 
it the secret of beauty, because of its great 
flexibility of expression. 

We lived five miles from the city, and our 
country-seat was a small Paradise, so far as 
great wealth and taste could make it this. The 
grounds, with their graceful arbors, their groves 
and ponds, their fruit and shade trees, their 
winding walks, which were like shining silver 
embroideries winding through an emerald 
ground, were an appropriate setting for the 
house, which stood in their midst, with its gray 


stone towers and green canopied veranda, like 
some old Austrian castle. And I used to reoite 
my lessons wherever my fancy chanced to lead, 
in the arbors, under the shadows of the old 
sycamores, or beneath the cedars, for both my 
teacher and I were fond of being out of doors, and 
only stayed in the house on unpleasant days. 
Our acquaintance was of conrse more informal 
on this account, and my teaoher interested me 
as none of the gnests did who thronged the 
stately parlors of our house every evening. 

I learned long afterward that he came to 
Mosswood, os we called our oountry-seat, ex¬ 
pecting to dislike me, to find the niece and 
heiress of the proud old millionnaire, Henry 
Marshall, a selfish, haughty girl, enervated by 
luxury, spoiled by admiration. But this I did 
not suspect then, and in less than a month after 
my first lesson I had reason to suppose my 
teacher liked me; I mean, was pleased with 
my society and interested in my welfare—no¬ 
thing more than this. 

Our conversation used to range over all sub¬ 
jects ; it was always suggestive, always inte¬ 
resting, and when I compared the tone, and 
vigor, and earnestness of all that Dwight Ken¬ 
nedy said with that of the small-talk and 
honeyed flatteries of other men, I grew quite 
disgusted with the latter. My soul, dimly as 
it comprehended them, did homage to the true 
manliness, the calm and reserved force which 
always individualized my teacher. I felt the 
high aims and noble purposes which idealized 
his life without perceiving them; and he al¬ 
ways left a clearer and brighter atmosphere 
about me, but I did not know that the sweet, 
subtle aroma which pervaded it was breathed 
from one lily in the heart of Dwight Kennedy, 
and that lily was the blossom of a true, earnest, 
Christian life. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Uxclk Hal, I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you.” 

“Well, what is it f another new party dress f” 
—laying his hand on my head, which I rested 
on his knee, for I had drawn an ottoman to 
his feet and thrown myself on it. 

It was just after dinner, and we were quite 
alone, which did not usually happen. My un¬ 
cle, a fine, portly old gentleman, sat in his 
velvet arm-chair by the window, and the late 
afternoon breeze shook his hair softly, his hair 
that had blossomed thick with the silver of 
sixty-six years. 
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“ O no ; something a great deal more import¬ 
ant than a party dress.” 

“ I see that means more expensive. Yon ’re 
a costly piece of fine pqpcelain, my little girl.” 

“ It isn’t presents that I want this time, Un¬ 
cle Hal”—with the shadow of a pont; “it’s 
all for somebody else.” 

“Well, put on that look again, my child, 
and yon shall have anything yonr lips can ask 
for, for they wear the look that Annie’s nsed 
to when she came bothering and coaxing abont 
me in the old college vacations at Woodford.” 

“ Annie” was my mother, my uncle’s only 
and idolized sister, and because I had the face 
over which nineteen summers had sowed their 
coverlets of grass overshot with roses, I was 
doubly dear to the heart of my uncle, and as I 
was the only one that remained of his family, 
he lavished on me the love that wife or child 
had never claimed. 

“ I want you to promise that yon ’ll exert all 
yonr influence to find some situation for my 
Latin teacher, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“What sort of a situation?”—opening his 
gray eyes wide with astonishment. 

“A good situation, a paying one in some 
seminary.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, how in the 
world am I to know anything about such a 
matter ? If it was a clerkship or a place in the 
bank, I might get it for him.” 

“Now, uncle, you know well enough you 
can do whatever you want to, and I must have 
this attended to at once.” 

“ Whew! Seems to me you take a deep 
interest in this Latin teacher of yours.” 

The expression with which my uncle re¬ 
garded me did not strike me forcibly then, bnt 
I vividly recall and interpret it now. I went 
on, intent upon my object, to relate my last 
interview with my teacher, to which my uncle 
listened with apparent interest. 

“ And so the fellow starts next week ?” 

“Uncle Harry, if you knew Mr. Kennedy 
better, you would never call him a ‘fellow.’ 
He is not at all like other men.” 

“ In what respect, pray, does he dltfer from 
the rest of his sex ?” 

“ I can’t tell yon, only he’s a great deal no¬ 
bler, better man.” 

“ He seems to have enlisted yonr interest 
very warmly, my child.” 

“ He never thought of snch a thing. Uncle, 
lie’s above doing it,” was my emphatic, scorn¬ 
ful denial. 

“ Well, she’s a generous little puss, anyhow, 
and I suppose we must let it go at that.” 


“Let what go?” 

“ Oh—her enthusiasm.” 

“Well, will you set about doing this, right 
off?” 

“ What a peremptory little girl. Shall I run 
round the city, trying to find situations for 
good young men ?” 

“Now, uncle, you’re making fun of me,” 
with a pout that was unmistakable this time. 

“ Well, I won’t bother her any more, foolish 
child!” and the old man slipped the palm of 
his hand under my chin, lifted my face, and 
gazed at it with eyes which were fond as a dot¬ 
ing mother’s. “ But about this business, Ada, 
you see it's quite out of my line.” 

“ Then, can’t you get somebody else to do it 
for you?” 

My uncle mused a moment, beating his slip¬ 
per on the carpet and unfolding his newspaper, 
then he looked np, suddenly, “It’s just oc¬ 
curred to me, Adelaide, that Doctor Wildman, 
my old classmate from Virginia, was in my office, 
this morning, and he said he’d drop in to-mor¬ 
row again. He’s president of a flourishing 
college in that State, and, on account of his re¬ 
lations with professors and students, would be 
just the man for this thing.” 

“ And you ’ll certainly see to it.” 

“ Certainly; I very much approve of Sir. Ken¬ 
nedy’s plan, and he shall have my influence in 
his favor.” 

I jumped up and kissed my uncle, surprised 
and delighted at the alacrity which he evinced 
to assist ray teacher, but I did not penetrate 
the motive which stimulated him, or suspect 
that the interest which I had manifested in Mr. 
Kennedy had awakened a desire that our ac¬ 
quaintance should be at once terminated. 

“ What can I do to pay you, Uncle Hal?” 

“ Get on her riding dress, and take a gallop 
ovor the hills with me. She won’t mind if her 
cavalier’s an old man, will she?” 

“ I’d rather go with yon, Uncle Hal, than 
with anybody in the world,” parting a silver 
lock which had strayed over his forehead. 

“ What—rather with me than with Lewis 
Dnnliam ?” 

“•Yes, rather than with him.” 

“ Well, scamper off, and come down in your 
new riding cap in fifteen minutes.” 

Lewis Dunham was the son of my uncle’s 
oldest and dearest friend, and it had long been 
a pet scheme of both the old gentlemen, that 
Lewis and I should be united at some future 
time. But his father and my uncle were 
shrewd enough not to urge the matter. We 
were, however, thrown constantly together, and 
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a kind of tacit engagement had for ten years 
existed between ns. 

I believe Lewis was attached to me, and I 
certainly liked him. He was cultivated, grace*- 
fnl, remarkably fine looking, and with all those 
social qualities and adjuncts which make a 
man a favorite with onr sex. 

Many a girl envied me the fasoinating son of 
the rich old banker, and I expected to be very 
proud and very happy with the husband of my 
uncle’s choosing. He was two years my senior, 
nnd had just completed his collegiate course, 
and was about to pass three years in foreign 
travel. I learned afterward that the young 
gentleman was, with difficulty, persuaded to 
undertake his tour, as he wished our marriage 
previously consummated, and desired that I 
should accompany him. 

But my uncle was inflexible in his refusal. 
Tire thought of giving me up so soon was one 
his heart recoiled from. 

Three days after I had the conversation with 
Unale Harry, respecting Mr. Kennedy, he in¬ 
formed me that Dr. Wildman had come north 
with the express purpose of procuring some 
oompetent gentleman to take his place in the 
college. He had had an interview with Mr. 
Kennedy, and though his youth was against 
him, still the Dr. had finally concluded to try 
him as his successor, having been much pleased 
with the young man. 

“ And what is the salary ?” I asked. 

“ Two thousand a year.” 

The next day brought Mr. Kennedy, and I 
regarded it as especially unfortunate that we 
had a house full of company, and an oppor¬ 
tunity for only five minutes’ private conversa¬ 
tion was afforded us. 

“ I know, Miss Adelaide,” he said, “that it is 
to you alone that I owe the good fortune which 
lias befallen me, and I shall never forget it— 
never,” and his eyes indorsed his words. 

We were Btanding by the window ourtained 
by a olimbing vino, which swung to and fro in 
the morning wind, and its long goblets of orim- 
son overshot with gold made the air heavy with 
their fragrance. I was pulling the leaves un¬ 
consciously as 1 answered— 

“ You are very welcome, Mr. Kennedy, only 
I wish what I have done for you oonld liave 
been more and better.” ^ 

“ Don’t wish it, only remember if in anywise, 
nt any time of my life, you Bliall need my ser¬ 
vices, call upon me. Will you promise me to 
do this?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And one thing more—won’t you break off 


one of those sprays of honeysuckle, nnd give it 
to me as a little keepsake, you know t" 

I was used to all kinds of flattering requests 
from gentlemen, but ijgpe ever impressed me 
like this. I broke it off and gave it to my 
teacher, feeling very sad and wishing he was 
not going away. I think that he read the wish 
in my eyes. 

“ Miss Adelaide”—as I gave him the branch 
—“may God bless you with all good gifts, espe¬ 
cially with that best one, the knowledge of him- 
selfl” 

He gave me his hand and so we parted, but 
the shadows were deeper in the eyes of Dwight 
Kennedy than 1 had ever seen them before, and 
the shadows lay so heavy upon my heart, that 
I left my guests, went to my own room, ami 
sobbed there for au hour; and yet, I had no 
suspicion that I loved Dwight Kennedy, and 
one week from the day that we parted, Lewis 
Dunham won from me the promise that I would 
be his wife when he should Teturn from his 
tour of Europe. 


CHAPTER III. 

Five years had passed. The last two had 
been full of great ohangeB, of sudden and ter¬ 
rible sorrows to me. I was no longer the young 
and courted mistress of Mosswood, the heiress 
of the old millionnaire, Henry Marshall. 

My uncle’s health had failed slowly, and with 
it his vigor of mind had waned. He was no 
longer the keen business man he had been, 
and when others far less shrewd than he de¬ 
tected the approach of a great commercial 
crisis, he assumed vast responsibilities and en¬ 
tered into new speculations. Calamities fol¬ 
lowed rapidly. He was largely engaged in 
commerce, and two houses in the Indies failed 
simultaneously, and ha was heavily involved 
in both. Stocks fell and banks broke, and tho 
vast fortune of my uncle swiftly vanished away. 
One of his partners proved himself a knave, 
and all this bore heavily upon the old man, 
whose infirmities would not permit him to rally, 
and save himself as he would have done ten 
years before. A week after he was brought 
home in an apoplectio fit, my uncle joined tho 
great company of his family, and left me with¬ 
out a relative nearer than distant cousins in the 
world. 

I was still unmanied. Lewis Dunham had 
returned home a year before my uncle’s death 
true to me, although he had mingled constantly 
with the fairest and most fascinating women 
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of every court in Europe. My uncle, however, 
still deferred our marriage, and 1 strongly in¬ 
dorsed his wishes, on account of my reluotanoe 
to leave him in his failing health. 

It was nearly three mouths after his death 
that the old banker, Lewis’s father, came over 
to Mosswood one evening to have a private in¬ 
terview with me, and I learned then, for the 
first time, someth ing of the extent of my uncle’s 
losses. I had been saved during my life from any 
knowledge of his affairs, and the shock was a 
very heavy one to me. 

“And how much will you he able to save 
when matters are settled up, Mr. Dunham?” I 
asked at last. 

“ Well, not more than a couple of hundred 
thousand, and holding this back will fall the 
heaviest on the jioorer portion of his creditors, 
hut that’s usually the case in such extensive 
and complicated losses. It is not wise that you, 
my dear child, should remain at Mosswood with¬ 
out a protector longer; and Lewis is doubly 
anxious to be this now. I advise that you give 
him the right to take you to Europe for a year. 
You need change of scene, and, as I have the 
settlement of your uncle’s affairs, you know 
that I shall look out for the interests of my 
children.” 

“ I do not doubt that, Mr. Dunham ; but 
you spoke of my uncle’s creditors. I desire 
every one of them should be paid to the small¬ 
est farthing, no matter what becomes of my 
fortune.” 

The old gentleman looked at me with a smile 
half of pity, half of contempt; very much as 
one would do at the vagaries of a little child. 

“It would take your entire fortune to do 
this,” he said. , 

“ Then let it go. I will not receive a single 
dollar until justice has been done to my uncle’s 
creditors. ” 

“ Adelaide, this is a romantic girl’s notion, 
hut we business men of the world understand 
these things better than you. Leave the mat¬ 
ter with me.” * 

“Mr. Dunham, truth and justice are not a 
romantic girl’s notions. Oh, you were my un¬ 
de’s oldest and dearest friend. You will advise 
his niece to do only that whioh is right I" 

A little flush went over the old man’s face, 
and he moved uneasily. “ Adelaide,” he said, 
taking my hand, “ I must look out for the 
best interests of my old friend’s niece—for the 
interests of my son and my daughter.” 

“ But Lewis would certainly indorse my view 
of the matter?” 

The old banker shook his gray head. “Lewis’s 


feelings would probably prompt him to do 
just as yours would. But he knows that his 
father is not half so rich a man as the world 
supposes, and that he cannot afford to take a 
dowerless wife.” 

“ But, sir, neither of tis can afford to sell our 
principles. I am sure we should both be 
wretched with any wealth whioh was not right¬ 
fully ours.” 

But there is no use in repeating this conver¬ 
sation. It was a prolonged one, and Mr. Dun¬ 
ham left me at last uneasy and irritated, and 
told me at parting that his son would see me 
the next day, evidently hoping that his argu¬ 
ments would be more efl'eotive than liis father’s 
had been. 

But I had a day to revolve the matter in my 
own mind, and my resolution was only strength¬ 
ened never to yield my sense of right, never 
under any circumstances to receive a dollar of 
my uncle’s property which was not rightfully 
mine. 

The next evening Lewis came. Such a night 
as it wait—marvellous for beauty, the sky 
sprinkled with stars, the earth embossed with 
moonlight, and the silver beams flocked through 
the vines, fluted with the late May leaves, and 
flung their snowy bordering upon the carpet. 
And there Lewis Dunham and I held our last 
interview. It is not often that I unlock the 
door of the room where that night is liid away 
in my memory, and now it suits me best to 
write of it briefly. 

Lewis Dunliam was not so much to blame, 
after all, and I believe that he loved me with all 
the strength of his luxurious, indolent nature. 
But his whole life enervated the moral part of 
his character, and the cultivated msthetic side 
of him shrank with horror at the thought of 
poverty or rugged contact with the bare reali¬ 
ties of life. He used all kinds of sophistries, 
he tried arguments, and entreaties, and to 
move me through my affection for himself; 
and this was hardest to resist of all, but I was 
true to my own convictions of right. 

“ It iron Id be no better thau stealing, Lewis; 
I am as little fitted to brave poverty after my 
life of affluence as you are, but I have a brave 
heart, and 1 will set my face steadily against this 
sin. Wo have youth, and health, and strength 
in our favor.” 

“ And twenty thousand dollars to go to house¬ 
keeping with. My father shocked me to-night 
by informing me this was all he could give me, 
and that he should out me off without a dollar, 
if I married a woman without fortune.” 

The words stung me into a great heat. I 
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rose, mid stood still and resolute before him. 
“ Well, Lewis Dunham, if yon wonld hesitate 
one instant between myself without a dollar and 
a crowned queen whose dower was millions, 
I pray yon never take mo to be your wife.” 

“Adelaide, Adelaide,” he groaned, “yon 
torture me ! Have I not been true to you from 
my boyhood? have I ever loved any woman 
but you ?” 

And after midnight we parted. He promised 
to come to me the next day. 1 have no donbt 
lie meant it then, but the worldly counsels of 
others prevailed. He did not come then, nor 
afterward, and if he had two weeks later, it 
would have done no good, for the love of my 
girlhood had died out of my heart forever, for 
the windows had been raised, and I had looked 
into the soul of Lewis.Dnnliam, and seen how 
it lacked that rc al moral stamina and manliness 
whiuh can alone enlist the true homage of a 
woman's heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“What shall I do with myself?” 

I asked this question some three weeks after 
my last interview with Lewis Dnnliam, pacing 
up and down the Btately sitting-room of the 
home which was no longer mine, which had 
grown oppressive in its solitude and grandeur. 
It was a hard, hard question, for I knew very 
little of the rugged realities of life, but I saw 
that I must be thrown entirely npon my own 
resources for a livelihood, and now I had cou¬ 
rage to look the truth in the face, for those 
tlireo weeks had been a terrible ordeal to me; 
tho love and trust whiuh had become a habit 
with me did not die out of my heart in a mo¬ 
ment, and though friends who were not all 
summer ones gathered about mo and kept my 
faith in humanity from dying out wholly, still 
it had had a shock from which it could not 
easily recover. “What shall I do with myself?” 
I cannot tell how many times I asked this ques¬ 
tion, walking up and down the lonely parlors 
and playing with the rings on my fingers. At 
lost there came an answer: “Get away from 
here as quick as possible ; you need change of 
scene to save you from madness. Write to Mr. 
Dunham tlint you are gone, and that he can 
dispose of the furniture as he likes ; it belongs 
to your uncle’s creditors, and you must get a 
situation in some seminary.” And then sud¬ 
denly there came out of the past the memory 
of my Latin teacher, Dwight Kennedy. I had 
not heard from him for five years, but I was 


certain that wherever he was, he would be true 
to the promise he had made me, and I sat 
down and wrote him, telling him somewhat of 
all the changes which had befallen my life, and 
asking him, for the sake of his promise when I 
last saw him, to find me a situation as teacher 
in some young ladies’ seminary. It was of 
little consequence where I went, the farther 
from home the better, and not having Mr. 
Kennedy’s address, I sent the letter to the 
care of Doctor Wildman. Then I waited a week 
for an answer, and —he came. 

It was one afternoon, when I had thrown 
myself on the sofa by the window where we 
had parted, that I heard the old tones, breaking 
through the stillness, “Miss Adelaide, have 
you a welcome for me ?” I sprang up, and 
gave him both my hands, but the welcome 
was not spoken, unless he read it in the great 
gash of tears in which all words were swal¬ 
lowed up. 

Before night I had told Dwight Kennedy the 
whole history of these five years, euding in 
suoli darkness and desolation as a day some¬ 
times does, whose morning is full of sunshine 
and blue skies, but whose hours go down sing¬ 
ing fainter and fainter into a night of darkness 
and tempest. 

“So 1 have dosed all the east windows of 
my life—the windows which used to look out 
on love, and hope, and happiness.” 

“ No,” said my teacher, with the grave, 
sweet smile I so well remembered ; “ you will 
open the east windows again, but your life will 
look on another landscape, and your eyes will 
be opened to see that it is fair and true, not 
one of dreams and visions.” 

My teacher’s words inspired me with new 
hope and courage, and, to speak truth, both of 
these were waning. I needed his counsel sadly 
enough, and it was this thought which made 
me say, “ How good you were to come to me 1” 

“No, I was only good to myself.” And I 
never doubted what Dwight Kennedy Baid. 
And then I asked him to tell me of his life. 
It took him only a few moments. He had re¬ 
signed his situation at the college two years 
before, and was now devoting his whole ener¬ 
gies to his profession, in a city in the heart of 
New York State. I saw that he had no doubt 
of his ultimate success—neither had I. And 
he was not married. Somehow my heart felt 
lighter after he had told me this. 

“ Have I changed any ?” 

“ In manner, not in looks, only so far as the 
former afleot the latter,” searching my face 
with his steadfast, shining eyes. 
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“ And yon think yon can procure me araitua- 
tion as teaoher somewhere?’’ 

“ There is no donbt of it. I shall he in the 
oity more or less for the next two days, and at 
the end of that time we will talk definitely 
about that matter.” And there was a look in 
my teacher’s face which I could not interpret. 
I had not studied it then as I have since. 

The evening had come again. We stood on 
the marble steps of my home, and looked over 
the broad grounds, as they lay wrapped up in 
the snowy moonlight, and, looking on it, I 
thought of a maiden in the white foam of her 
bridal laces. A sigh tore itself up from my 
heart. “Dear old Mosswood!” I said, “it is 
very hard to leave it. My ohildhood and youth 
are all bound up here, and looking back on 
them now, they seem like a fairy dream. Mr. 
Kennedy, you have not told me about that 
‘situation’ yet. It is time I should take up 
my pilgrim’s staff and be moving toward it.” 

He grew very close to me—he laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and, after a little silence he 
said—and his voice did not have quite its old 
steadfastness, but wavered along the words— 
“ Miss Adelaide, you were my pupil once, I 
want to be yours now.” 
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I did not understand him, until I looked in 
his eyes. Then my soul dilated with,a quiet 
and sudden joy; but here, again, all words 
failed me. I placed my hands in his: they 
were swiftly gathered up and hidden away. 

“ Adelaide, you do not know how all these 
five years the memory of you has lingered a 
fine aroma around my heart. I thought it was 
sin to think of you, and I struggled against 
it. I have nothing to offer you now, petted, 
courted as you have been, but the true love of 
a manly heart. Isn’t it better than gold or 
riches t ” 

“ It is above all price.” The last month had 
taught me this. 

In one week from that night we were mar¬ 
ried. I could not otherwise give my teacher 
the whole oharge of my affairs, and I believe 
the banker and bis son still entertained a hope 
that I would relent. 

The next day we left Mosswood. The vast 
wealth which I was to have inherited had all 
vanished. The world called us poor; but we 
did not count ourselves so, and I am richer the 
wife of Dwight Kennedy, my teacher, than I 
was the heiress of my uncle, the millionnaire, 
Henry Marshall. 
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MY TWO 

BY MARY 

u x mas who ia unkind to his mother and 
tiiterJ, will ill-treat his wife.” 

My nunt Hattie, who mado this sngo observa¬ 
tion, W 43 a shrewd, sarcastio old maid, who, for 
fourteen years, had filled the place of parent’s 
friend and counsellor to her orphan niece. It 
Hd been no sinecure, this post of hers; for I: 
iu a frail child, and my position as heiress 
undo her offico of chaperon to my young lady- 
ism an anxious trust, 

“Auntie!” a trembling at my heart mado my 
roiee unsteady. “Auntio dear, of whom aro 
you thinking?” 

“Of two men, Edith, who are courting my 
niece. That’s an old-fashioned word, dear; but 
I’m an old-fashioned woman. I mistrust Car- 
roll Vaughn, my child. There is a tone in his 
voice, when ho speaks to Mary, that sounds un- 
uilural.” 

“Carroll Vaughn 1” I cried. “Why, auntio, 
he is the pink of oourtesy; and how beautifully 
he speaks of his duty to his widowed mother!” 

“I mistrust him, Edio, I like John Myers 
teller. He is rough, but frank. Heml blush¬ 
ing, E<3iet” 

“Not a bit of it, auntie I Now, my sage moni¬ 
tor, tell mo ono thing. When a poor girl sees 
• man only as ho chooses her to seo him, in his 
company dress, and mostifascinnting manners, 
cow can she judgo of his domestic virtues? I 
Mnnot visit Mr. Vaughn at home, nor Mr. Myers 
either for that matter.” 

“Edio, will you do an errand for me?” 
“Certainly, I will.” 

“I wish to inquire the character of a girl 
applied for a place hero, yesterday. She 
has lived with Mrs. Vaughn and Mrs. Myers.” 
“Auntio, I seo.” 

“Doyou? Run off for your bonnet then.” 
Away I went. I was some time dressing, and 
I took a mental survey of my two admirers 
*hile I donned my walking suit. 

Carroll Vaughn was a bnndsomo man, who 
dressed in faultless taste, and who had the most 
courteous and finished manners I had over seen, 
i® *poko of women as of creatures too bright 
M good, for every day life, and treated mo 
certainly as & being to be respectfully adored 
& distanco. 


LOVEKS. 

. OLARKE. 

No words can express the dcfercnco with 
which ho treated both my aunt and myself, and 
tlio loving devotion lie lmd expressed in speak¬ 
ing of Iiis widowed mother and sisters, had 
often brought tears to my eyes. I knew that 
ho was poor; but I thought him talented, and 
capable of making his mark in tho world, wero 
the means of starting fairly within his power. 
This was my most ardent lover. Then—and 
hero I felt my oheeks burn, though I was nlono 
—I thought of John Myers. His honest, frank 
faco was only saved from positive ugliness by 
the moat brilliant pair of largo, black eyes, and 
his figuro amply atoned for lack of beauty in 
his features. It was tall and finely formed, and 
his carriage was erect and manly. Reserved 
and almost bashful in his manners, ho bad 
never spoken ono word of love; but there was 
a softness in his tone, nnd flush on his brow, 
when ho spoke to me, that told the talc without 
need of spoken words. Others might seek tho 
golden treasure my father's will had left to mo; 
but if John Myers spoko ever of love to me, I 
felt sure no sordid hope of winning an heiress 
would prompt him. 

“Her name was Margaret O’Neill,” said my 
aunt to me; “bo sure to inquiro if sho is a 
good ironer, Edic.” 

“I will. Good-by.” 

I went first to tho house of my handsomo 
beau. It was early in tho day, ten or cloven 
o'clock in tho morning, when I rang Sirs. 
Vaughn’s bell. Tho servant allowed mo into 
the front parlor. I merely said that a Indy 
wished to inquire tho character of a servant, 
and, drawing my veil closer, I went into tho 
room. 

While waiting for Mrs. Vaughn to come down, 
I heard a familiar voice on the stairs. I say 
familiar, though tho-gentle, winning tone it had 
always assumed in my presence was changed for 
a high, discordant, scolding one. 

“Where the—” (I omit tho oaths,) “is my 
breakfast?” 

“I am coming, Carroll,” said liis motlior; 
“but there is a lady waiting to seo mo,” 

“Let her wait.” 

“Did you sco Mr. Lee, Carroll?” 

I “No,” (another oath.) 
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“I am afraid you will loso that situation.” 

“Well, it don’t matter. I intond to get tho 
situation of husband to an heiress l” 

“Very vague, Carroll.” 

I mentally assented. 

“Whero’8 Mary? Why tho thundor don’t she 
get my breakfast?” 

“Sho ia making Mis3 Jones’ collars. Sho is 
in a hurry. If you would seo Mr. Leo, Carroll, 
your mother and sister need not work so 
steadily.” 

“Mary might as well got used to it, for 
neither sho nor Pattio nrO going to loaf on my 
wife’s - money. I supposo wo must tako you; 
but tho girls must shift for thomsclves.” 

I had heard enough. From tho sound of tho 
voicos, I know that tho spoakora wero in tho 
kitchen; so I softly crossed tho entry and mado 
a quick ox it by tho front door. 

Should I go homo? Somohow tho thought 
that I might hear a similar oonvorsatlon at Mrs. 
Myers’ gavo mo ft siok feoling, but I conquered 

tho nonsensical weakness and turned intoG- 

streot. Tho front door stood wido opon. I know 
it was wrong, but 1 wont into tho Iioubo, unan¬ 
nounced, and, crossing tho entry, went to tho 
library; tho sitting-room was next it, and there 
I know I Bhould find Mrs. Myors, who wns a 
friend of my aunt’s. 

As I opened tho library door, Mrs. Myers’ 

voioo foil upon my ears. 

“My dear boy, you aro right. You must in¬ 
deed go.” 

Go l Whoro? I stood still. 


“It is a lucrative situation, and will enable 
mo to give you and tho little boys many of tie 
comforts you havo wanted since father died." 
“But wo shall miss you sorely, John.” 

“It is best for mo to go, mother dear. I 
havo not told you before; but I lmd better hate 
tho city for a timo.” 

“John, you havo not done anything wrong!" 
“No; but—but, mother, I lovo where my lore 
would appear, if spoken, a mean seeking for 
wealth. I cannot woo an hoiresa. To live upon 
my wifo would bo revolting to every feeling of 
manhood. No; were tho case reversed, and 
wore Edith Ilart poor, and I rich, she should 
know how deeply and truly I lovo her; if th 
romninB single till I can win position and for¬ 
tune she may know it later; but now-” 

Wns it indelicate, unmaidcnly? I know not; 
but I passed tho threshold between tho library 
and sitting-room, and said, 

• “Now, John, she-” 

And hero, liko an idiot, I began to cry. Cry¬ 
ing as a general thing ia not becoming; but 
John seemed rather to admire it. 

There was a general sobbing and embracing; 
and when aunt Hattie, two hours later, came to 
find her lost nieco, bIiq could only say, 

“Woll, my dear, I always liked John, and I 
think ho will make you very happy.” 

Carroll Vaughn, some timo later, married in 
heiress after all, a widow lady with a eon two 
years oldor tlmn hor bridegroom. His sister*, 
Mary and Pattio, tako in sewing, and his molhtf 
keeps a boarding-house. 
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STOLEN FINERY. 


BT XBTTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


“You will attend the reception upon Thurs¬ 
day evening, to please me, will you not, Mil¬ 
dred?” 

“ I would like to do anything within reason¬ 
able limits to please you, Richard; and I tell 
you, frankly, that my only reason for declining 
the pleasure is that very famous one given by 
Miss Flora MoFlimsey upon a similar occasion, 
to her lover—* I have, really and truly, nothing 
to wear 1’ ” 

“ Now, Mildred, I thought yon a girl of more 
sense.” 

“ Did you ? I know better than you do 
yourself, sir, that you like to see me at least 
respectably dressed, and that yon would not 
object to see me adorned as others of my sex, 
age, and position in sooiety are adorned. In 
fact, your pride would be hurt by—” 

“ Of course I should love to see yonr beanty 
enhanced, dearest Mildred, to the utmost; I 
should love to see it so set off that the most 
snperoilious judges would confess its superior¬ 
ity ; at the same time, I am proud to believe that 
it is of a character which needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament, and that your own sweet man¬ 
ners will compensate for almost any deficiencies 
of the toilet.” 

“ Even for that rusty blue silk, which you 
have seen me wear a thousand times, and which 
has been remodelled and retrimmed until it is 
reduced to the last extremity ?” laughed the 
arch voice. “ Seriously, that is what I will be 
compelled to wear, if I go. My white crape, 
whioh was my dernier reeeort, last winter, is both 
soiled and torn. I have examined it; but I 
cannot make it do. Neatness, at least—no 
dusty and orampled finery for me I Ah, Rich¬ 
ard, but few people look upon me with yonr 
eyes. I am to them but a poor stalk of a mag¬ 
nificent branch, which has no business to thrust 
itself forward into polite society at all. Still, 
as my good unde refuses to cut me off, they 
cannot utterly ignore me; and I occasionally 
reoeive these attentions. If I should go to my 
unde and tell him that I needed a new dress, 
or fifty dollars of pocket money, he wonld not 
refuse it. But, as my aunt and Julia both drew 
so heavily upon his income, and, as neither of 
them seems to be aware that I have any vani¬ 
ties to gratify, I would not hint to him my 
necessities upon any account.” 


“You are a thousand times more beautiful, 
you have more mind, more soul, and more ac¬ 
complishments than that pretty cousin of yonrs, 
Mildred. It angers me to see the manner in 
which she treats you,” said the gentleman, 
lowering his voice. 

The two speakers were in the back parlor of 
the lady’s home, and supposed themselves 
alone; but there was some one in the adjoining 
boudoir intently listening to their every word. 

“Oh, no, do not say that I I am treated 
kindly by every one, even Julia. It is not to 
be expected that she would think a homeless or¬ 
phan whom her father had adopted, entitled to 
all the privileges of the only daughter. She 
does all for me that she thinks right—all that 
I wish her to do.” 

“ Perhaps she does. Do yon know, Mildred, 
that before you came, I admired Julia very 
much ? She was so pretty, so piquant, with sncli 
a light, sparkling How of spirits, that I gave her 
credit for more soul than she actually possessed. 
But when I came to know you, yonr spiritual 
nature, yonr higher order of mind and beauty, 
so much more what I really craved, so much 
more congenial, that Julia lost the little power 
she had wielded.” 

“ Despite her belleship and her fortune 1 
Well, Riohard, I have no reason to doubt the 
depth of a love which has chosen me, with all 
my poverty, from the very side of so much more 
brilliant attractions. It is this thought which 
makes me so very happy. Do you know I am 
glad that I am not rich ? for I have the glorious 
satisfaction of feeling that yon love me for that 
whioh yon find lovable in me.” 

The bright, confiding face was lifted to his 
with such a soft, glowing expression of content¬ 
ment, that the young man conld not refraiu 
from kissing it. 

“ There, now ! forgive me, darling Mildred 1 
I know I am barred and banned from my trno 
right and title to such blessings, just as I am 
from the privilege of adding to yonr wardrobe. 
But the day is not far off when all snch restraints, 
which your dainty pride has pnt upon me, will 
be done away with, and we will see who will 
be the ‘best dressed woman’ and the most 
oaressed wife in this metropolis. But I must 
say good-morning now. By the way, yon had 
better furnish up that same blue silk, and at- 
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tenil the reception. It is a particular occasion. 
Besides, I shall not enjoy myself at all, if my 
star, my rose, my Mildred be away I” And 
pressing the fingers which he held to his lips, 
he went away with the rapid, buoyant step of 
youth and enorgy, leaving the maiden of his 
choice with blushing oheeks and brilliant eyes 
to ponder over her happiness, which not even 
the pitiable fact that site had “ nothing to wear” 
was sufficient to dampen in the least. With 
those sweet epithets, which lovers lavish with 
snch extravagance upon the objects of their af¬ 
fection, still lingering in her ears, she could 
but be content. 

Mildred lmd much reason to rejoice in her 
lover. In tho refined society which he songht, 
he was distinguished not more for manly beauty 
than for the nobility of his character. Pure in 
his habits and dignified in his associations, it 
was considered an honor by woman to be under 
his protection or marked by his preference. 
Tills much was conceded to him by the general 
voice; to Mildred ho was all this, and much 
more. Sympathies, delicate but deep, united 
them in tastes, preferences, thought. Tlieir 
love had kindled as the natural result of their 
congeniality. Tlieir union, if consummated, 
promised to be a union of heart and.spirit, im¬ 
mortal ns those spirits. 

So Mildred sat there, where her affianced left 
her, indulging in happy reveries, and sublimely 
indifferent to the thread-bare state of her ward¬ 
robe. She did not know that her cousin Julia 
hail overheard the conversation just uttered, 
and that she had stolen to her room with a face 
palo with the anger of mortified vanity. 

Tho night of the reception arrived. Richard 
Graham had been out of town since Tuesday, 
and lmd not seen his betrothed since the part¬ 
ing we have mentioned. lie called at Mrs. 
Feilding’s (Mildred’s aunt) on his way to the 
party, to pay liis respects to his beloved, in 
case she did not attend, and found the whole 
family, including her, already gone. Ho was 
glad she had made up her mind not to remain 
behind, though it must be confessed he felt 
some uneasiness at tho idea of her appearing 
to so much disadvantage as she necessarily 
must in her tlirice-made-over garments, bare of 
all jewelry and the hundred pretty and costly 
nothings in wliiok ladies know so well how to 
onthrall themselves. 

lie was therefore surprised to meet her, 
smiling and radiant, the most elegantly-attired 
woman in the rooms. He was something of a 
critic in such matters; but ho oould find no 
fault with the new robe of delicate peach- 


bloom silk, in two skirts, and with bretelles of 
rich lace softening the tint of her lovely neck 
and arms. It was simply made; and its ex¬ 
treme elegance was owing principally to the 
becomingness of the color, and the grace with 
which it was worn. Yet it must have been a 
costly affair; for it waS a pattern robe, and the 
fabric was heavy and lustrous, with a rich and 
peculiar design running through the double 
skirts. Mildred had never appeared so beau¬ 
tiful. She knew that she was looking well, 
she was glad to see her lover after a three 
days’ absence, and there was just enough ex¬ 
citement in the various circumstances of tho 
evening to her, to heighten the lustre of her 
dark-blue eyes and the brilliancy of her smile. 

“So you were not compelled to wear the 
ancient blue, after all ?” remarked Richard, 
aside to her, upon the first opportunity. 

“Of course not, yon Togue. But'you were 
disobeying orders of the strictest kind, and I 
should not forgive you so readily, if yon had 
not been so very cunning in your kindness as 
to leave me no chance of refusiug it. I think 
you have charming taste, Richard.” 

“ I think you have, if I am to judge by this 
occasion I But I do not understand your refer¬ 
ence in the least, my dear. Has your aunt 
opened her heart, or did your good Uncle 
Feilding suspect your distress, and fly unbidden 
to the relief of a forlorn damsel with nothing to 
wear 1" 

“Fie, Richard! don’t put on that puzzled, 
innocent look. I knew from the first, of course; 
and as I have testified my forgiveness by wear¬ 
ing the dress, you may as well own to the 
truth.” 

“Really I am not aware that you had any¬ 
thing to forgive.” 

“ I suppose it did not appear a crime in your 
eyes.” 

“ But, truly, I know nothing of—” 

“ Now don’t say another word, ” laughed tho 
arch, bright mouth, and a pretty hand went up 
to his lips with a quick gesture. “ How do 
you like me in it ? I think the dress makes up 
beautifully.” 

® “And I think the wearer does full justice to 
it. You are looking superbly, Mildred ; I can 
see that every one is admiring you.” 

“My dress, you mean. No one but you ad¬ 
mires me in my old blue. I care very little for 
such admiration, Richard.” 

“ You are only a woman, after all, except 
what is angel about yon; and I guess, by the 
hue of your cheeks, that you are not entirely 
indifferent, eh, Mildred ?” 
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“ Perhaps not. Yet it seems to me that it is 
because you love me, and you are gratified by 
seeing me look well, that makes me so happy. 
For 1 am very happy to-night. I feel so light¬ 
hearted, so like a child—only more deeply joy¬ 
ful ; my soul is hovering upou ethereal wings; 
1 hope nothing ill is going to happen. I am 
impressed with a consciousness that this per¬ 
fect happiness must be very evanescent; but I 
hope nothing very melancholy will follow after 
it. Hark, what delicious music 1” 

He led her away to the dance, where the 
buoyancy of her heart gave added lightness to 
her steps; and her lover might well be par¬ 
doned the glow of passion and pride with which 
he regarded one whom, usually, 

“ There were none to praise, 

Aud vory^ow to love." 

But what a queer expression that was which 
passed over the face of a gentleman standing 
near, watching the dancers, as his eyes fell 
upon Mildred ! Richard noticed it—a surprised, 
suspicious, searching glance, which seemed to 
read her, from head to foot; and then that sin¬ 
gular look settling upon his features. Anything 
but a pleasant look it was I Richard felt like 
knocking the person down, in return for it. 
Yet that would have been a strange proceeding, 
and one for which he could oiler no tangible 
excuse. He knew the gentleman well; he was 
one of the heads of one of the most extensive 
and respectable mercantile establishments in 
the city, and a man, not merely a merchant, 
of good education and some superior acquire¬ 
ments. He had, hitherto, liked him for his 
geniality and intelligence; now, he was offended 
for no other cause thpn a peculiar and unex¬ 
plained look. 

When he saw that the merchant still fre¬ 
quently and furtively regarded his lady-love, 
and had made his way dose to her side to con¬ 
tinue a secret and unwarrantable scrutiny, he 
felt like insulting him, so as to make an oppor¬ 
tunity for his anger to express itself. While 
he was biting his lips with vexation, the mer¬ 
chant walked a way, and he saw him no more 
that evening. 

It was not known among their general ac¬ 
quaintance that Richard and Mildred were en¬ 
gaged. It had been the belief for some time 
that Julia Feilding, the sparkling, satirical, 
dark-eyed beauty and heiress, had secured the 
prize; but not choosing to make the engage¬ 
ment publio just yet, put forward her cousin 
Mildred to a share in his attentions while 
abroad. That worldly monopoly, “our set,” 
had not imagined it possible he should be ‘‘so 


silly” as to have eyes for the glowing beauty 
of the pure-browed and fair-faced orphan. 
They thought her really quite pretty for a poor 
girl—would be, if she were dressed—and with 
something of a manner, owing to her mother 
having been in superior circumstances once, 
they supposed. 

Richard had wished to keep his coming mar¬ 
riage a secret, with an idea of showing and 
rebuking the spirit which prevailed, when ho 
should unexpectedly present his bride to his 
friends. So that liis attentions, upon this eve¬ 
ning, were divided between Mildred and Julia, 
who was also looking very brilliant, with a sort 
of trinmph in her manner, as if the handsome 
man at her elbow were as much her property 
as the jewels clasped about her throat and 
glittering in the braids of her black hair. To 
Mildred she was unusually condescending, 
which she set down privately to the credit of 
her improved appearance. 

Full of pleasant recollections of the previous 
evening, his heart warm with the impetuous 
hopes of a lover, Richard Graham called at the 
stately house of Mr. Feildiug as early the fol¬ 
lowing morning as was permissible. He found 
the cousins both iu the library, to which, as a 
frequent guest, he was unceremoniously ad¬ 
mitted. 

Mildred’s engagement had been announced 
to the family about a month previous, very 
much to the chagrin of the mother and daugh¬ 
ter, but to the unselfish gratification of the 
father, who was unaware that his own child 
had hoped to secure that same “advantageous” 
union. His relation to the family being thus 
understood, of course the young gentleman felt 
at liberty to call as often as he chose, and to 
enjoy the morning visits and quiet evenings 
which make the season of the betrothal so 
sweet. 

Julia ran forward with both hands extended, 
welcoming him with an ease and gayety much 
more impressive than the timid blush of the 
young girl, who could not for the world have 
testified her joy so openly. Both the girls 
were looking charming in their fresh morning 
n eyliy/s, their faces animated by the glow and 
bloom of youthful spirits. About Julia there 
was almost too much of restlessness, a kind of 
mocking, reckless mirthfulness. Richardconld 
not but admire her humming-bird brilliancy, 
but he loved the quiet sweetness of the maiden 
of his choice. 

“Come, now, Mr. Graham, do not mind my. 
presence. Sit there on tho sofa by your lady, 
and say all that I see talking in your eyes. Ho 
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not let mo throw a wet blanket upon your elo¬ 
quence. 1 am going to read this new hook, and 
1 shall not he conscious of your existence, so 
you need not he of mine I” And Julia sank 
apparently into the oblivious depths of an arm¬ 
chair and a “society novel,” while Bichard 
availed himself of her invitation to take a seat 
hy Mildred, where he could murmitr, unheard of 
others, in her ear those “airy nothings” which 
will no more bear to he chronicled than wreaths 
of smoke, rainbows, or soap-bubbles will to he 
gathered. 

Presently the door-hell rang, and a note was 
brought to Mildred. While she read it, her 
lover exchanged some remarks with her cousin, 
whose l>ook had dropped into her lap, and who 
seemed a trifle pale and exoited with the highly- 
wrought fiction she had been reading. When 
he turned again to Mildred, her face was as 
white as marble, and she was looking vaguely 
at the note. 

“ What is it f have you had news ?” 

“ I do not know,” she said; “ I do not un¬ 
derstand it.” And she read it through again, 
slowly, as if there were a mist over her eyes. 

“Let me see it. Is it anything I can ex¬ 
plain ?” asked Julia. 

“No I no one shall see it I” exolaimed Mil¬ 
dred, nervously, thrusting the paper iuto her 
pocket. “ But it must he seen, for it must he 
explained. And who can explain it f” she 
continued, drawing it forth again and putting it 
into her lover’s hand. “ Read it, Richard, and 
tell me what it means; perhaps you know.” 

He read it:— 

Miss MannED Feiudiso: Madam— There has 
been a strange mistake, and the more quickly 
and quietly it is rectified the better for one 
party, certainly. Upon Tuesday afternoon, a 
costly silk robe of apeculiar pattern, received per 
steamer Persia only the day before, and which 
we are certain has no duplicates in the city 
except those in our own possession, mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared from the silk-counter of our 
establishment. At the same time, a piece of 
point lace, extraordinarily expensive and of 
unique design, was missed from the lace de¬ 
partment. As none of the new silks had been 
sold, we immediately withdrew them from sale, 
that we might the more readily detect the 
missing pattern, though we had but one robe 
in that shade of color. What was the aston¬ 
ishment—in fact, grief—of one of our firm, upon 

attending Mrs. L-’s reception last evening, 

to notice a young lady wearing that identical 
dress, trimmed about tho sleeves and waist 


with the stolen laoe, and to find that she be¬ 
longed to tbe family of a highly esteemed gen¬ 
tleman, upon whom we should mnoh dislike to 
cast any disgrace 1 Upon consultation, there¬ 
fore, we have agreed to give the young lady 
warning, and to say to her that her guilt will 
not be exposed if the amount due for the appro¬ 
priated goods be sent this day to the firm. 

A. S-& Co. 

Inclosed in this note was a bill, which ran— 

Miss Mildred Feilding Dr. to A. S-& Co. 

1 silk robe, 8 75 

12 yards point lace, 830 per yard, 3U0 

Total, 8435 

“What does this mean, indeed 1” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“I have not the faintest idea,” murmured 
Mildred, looking up iuto liis searching eyes 
with a frightened look. “I thought you sent 
me the paokage, Richard.” 

“ What paokage ? when ? and how ?” 

“Upon Tuesday, just before five o'clock, the 
package, containing the dress and lace, and a 
pair of white kid gloves, my number, arrived 
at the house. There was no message nor note, 
and I thought that you, being anxious for me 
to attend the party, had sent the things to 
enable me to go. I thought you sent them 
anonymously because I had refused to accept 
such presents from you.” 

“I know nothing whatever about tliem. 
When I saw the dress, I supposed it to be a 
present from yonr uncle. Who received this 
package at the door, Mildred?—the footman?” 

“I did, myself. I wap just going out, and 
was upon the steps when the boy arrived. I 
went back into the house, then, and opened 
the bundle, for I was curious to know what it 
could contain.” 

“Did the boy come into the hall? did aDy 
one see him ?" 

“ I think not. I dismissed him on the steps, 
as there was no occasion for his waiting.” 

“ Where is the paper in which the articles 
were wrapped ?” 

“ I threw it upon the grate when I removed 
it. It was simply directed, in the usual busi¬ 
ness hand-writing, to my address; there was 
nothing else upon it.” 

“ So you have no proofs of any kind 1” 

His voice sounded sternly to Mildred. 

“0 Richard I” she exclaimed, bursting into 
tears. 

He commenced walking up and down the 
floor.. In the mean time, Julia had picked up 
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the note, which he had thrown down, and 
read it. 

“ So we are to be disgraced, are we f” she 
said, in a stinging, relentless manner. “And 
this is all the gratitude we receive for shelter¬ 
ing yon in our home, treating you as one of us. 
Papa has made as much of you as if you were 
his own daughter, and this is the reward he 
lias for it. I tell you now, plainly, Mildred, 
that I have always suspected you of little pec¬ 
cadillos ; but I did not think best to say so, 
since you were a relative, and papa seemed so 
fond of you.” 

“ You regard me as guilty, then ?” 

Mildred stood confronting both Julia and Mr. 
Graham. ■ Her face was colorless, except a 
bright red spot upon either cheek; her eyes 
blazed like newly-risen stars. 

“ I think you will find it difficult to prove 
yourself innocent. We were looking at those 
very robes and that very piece of lace, that 
same afternoon. Doubtless the clerks will re¬ 
call that fact, for they know ns veiy well. Of 
course papa will settle the bill, for our sakes ; 
but that is nothing—lie will be so shocked I” 

“ I will pay that bill myself; your father 
shall not be the loser,” said Richard, quietly. 
“ 1 will go at once and hush the matter up,” 
and he turned to leave the apartment. 

“Richard I” pleaded Mildred, in a trembling 
voice. 

He did not seem to hear her, but laid his 
hand upon the door. 

“Richard!” she cried again, pitifully and 
wildly; and when he did not answer, but passed 
into the hall, she fell down fainting. 

He heard the fall, and returned to assist in 
^raising her. 

“ It was her girlish vanity,” said Julia, more 
gently than she had before spoken—“her de¬ 
sire to please you, Mr. Graham. It is a pity 
that she had not firmer principles.” 

He looked curiously into her eyes as she said 
this softly; their hands came in contact, as 
they together bore the insensible girl to a sofa, 
and he saw the flush and tremor which passed 
over her. 

“ Do what you can for her, ” he said, abruptly, 
and went out. 

What a long and wretohed day that was to 
Mildred Feilding, Heaven and herself alone 
could tell I Shnt up in her own room, with no 
one to oonsole or advise her, she felt the deso¬ 
lation of utter loneliness. A friendless orphan, 
with the stigma of crime upon her, what was 
she to do f If she had indeed been tempted 
“ by girlish vanity and a desire to please her 


lover,” to do this thing, her punishment was 
more than she could bear. Visions of prison- 
base and police courts chilled her soul. Yet 
these she need hardly fear; her uncle and 
Richard would pay the required amount, and 
the matter would be dropped. One thing, how¬ 
ever, was certain, she must leave the shelter of 
her uncle’s roof, whether or not he desired it. 
Her position'there, hitherto, had not been 
altogether pleasant; now it would be more un¬ 
bearable than a garret or a cellar, with starva¬ 
tion, where she was not known. She would 
flee from the knowledge of all who had ever 
breathed her name—far, far from him l He 
had deserted her—he had gone away with¬ 
out one word of sorrow, forgiveness, or fare¬ 
well ; and what was disgrace, imprisonment, or 
death compared with that ? Yesterday she had 
imagined their love immortal as the future— 
that their souls were blended in irrevocable 
union: a blow had fallen,' and those souls were 
parted! 

As it grew dark, she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, the plainest she had, and waited for 
night, to go forth homeless, penniless into the 
great city, to do—she knew not what, perhaps 
to oommit suicide. She had lost Richanl Gra¬ 
ham, and she had no farther interest in life. If 
this feeling had not been so overwhelming, she 
would have had time for many other specula¬ 
tions, and perhaps suspicions. She would have 
liked to kiss her uncle before she went, but he 
had not sought her, not sent her any message, 
and he must have come home, for it was now 
beyond the dinner hour. 

Just as she had risen to steal forth from that 
unkindly dwelling, a servant brought her word 
that Mr. Graham was in the parlor, and wished 
very particularly to see her. She flung off her 
bonnet and shawl, that he might not suspect 
her purpose of going away that night, and de¬ 
scended listlessly to meet him. 

When she entered the parlor, not only Rich¬ 
ard, but all the family were there. When she 
saw them, the expression of despair was driven 
from her features, and one of indignant self- 
assertion took its place. She paused under 
the full blaze of the chandelier— 

“ You have sent to summon me to trial, I 
suppose. Not to trial, either; but to be con¬ 
demned untried and undefended, the usual fate 
of the poor and dependent. Very well. Pro¬ 
ceed.” 

“I am sure I shouldn’t have thought it, 
Mildred; but appearances are very much 
against you," observed her aunt, coldly. 

“ I am certain there is some mistake about 
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this affair, my dear; come here and sit by me 
while we talk it over,” said her uncle. 

“ Thank yon, dear uncle. You are always 
generous ; my mother in heaven, yonr sister, 
uncle, she will bless your kindness to her or¬ 
phan. Bat I will stand before my accusers.” 

“ You Bhall not be condemned without trial, 
Mildred,” began RiohaTd, in a oalm, dear voice. 
“ I have given every oircumstance the closest 
investigation, and I have come to announce 
the result.” She looked earnestly at him; 
Julia also started, and looked uneasy. "When 
I left here, this morning, I went directly to the 
firm interested, and paid them for the goods 
which were in your possession. I then went 
quietly to work making inquiries among the 
employees. I found a clerk, at last, who ac¬ 
knowledged having witnessed the theft”—here 
the speaker glanced at Miss Julia, whose eyes 
fell beneath his. “ He saw the young lady 
secrete the silk under- her velvet cloak; but 
her great respectability made him fear to di¬ 
vulge his discovery, even after the robe was 
found to be missiDg.” 

“ Oh, Mildred, how shocked I am 1” sighed 
Mrs. Feilding; “ a relative of ours to be guilty 
of a crime I” 

“ That young lady, he is ready to swear, was 
Mi'bs Julia Feilding,” continued the young man 
as calmly as before. “ He described her mi¬ 
nutely—hair, eyes, dress—says he has known 
her face for years, while the lady who accom¬ 
panied her was a Btranger to him. Miss Julia 
also purchased a pair of white kid gloves, of 
the number sent to Mildred, at the glovecotinter. 
Having discovered this much, I spent ail the 
rest of the day in search of the boy who brought 
the package to the door, and finally traoed him 
out, no matter how. He, also, swears to the 
personal appearance of the young lady who 
hired him to bring the package to this house— 
that she had black hair, dark eyes, was small, 
and wore a black velvet oloak and a white bon¬ 
net with pink plumes.” 

“ These are falsehoods—infamous falsehoods, 
all I” murmured Julia; but her face was pale, 
and she could not lift her eyes from the floor. 
“ What object could / have in stealing a piece 
of silk, pray T I am not so poverty-strioken as 
that, yet.” 

‘‘The God who reads the Intricate mysteries 
of the human heart knowB the motive better 
than I,” was the solemn answer. “That it 
was to ruin your innocent cousin in the eyes of 
the few who loved her is evident: but what 
the passion was which urged you to so cruel a 
plot, I do not know. I am only rejoiced that 


her innocence is established; and, believe me, 
I should not have betrayed you except to save 
her in the eyes of those dear to her, and in the 
esteem of those who must and shall respect my 
future wife.” 

Julia burst into hysterical tears. 

“ Oh, father,” she oried, " if you had never 
brought her here to rival me in everything— 
even in the heart of—of the man—I loved—I 
should never have been maddened into doing 
this disgraceful deed I I would that 1 had never 
seen her—never heard her name I then 1 should 
not now be made to suffer this shame.” And 
rising, she rushed from the room to hide her 
mortifioation, as well as the keener disappoint¬ 
ment of unrequited passion, in her chamber. 

“And now, dearMildred,"continued Richard, 
“ believe me, I did not for one moment sup¬ 
pose you really guilty of the crime with which 
yon were accused. I felt it to be simply impot- 
lible. But I was puzzled and surprised; I saw 
also that your good name was at stake; and I 
went vigilantly to work to trace out the mys¬ 
tery of the strange plot in which you seemed 
to be involved. I wished you proven as inno¬ 
cent before others as I felt you to be. The 
dress is paid for, and if you think it pretty 
enough for a wedding-dress, go put it on, for 
the minister will be here in half an hour, to 
give me a»right hereafter, not only to pay for 
your dresses but to protect you against malice 
and uncharitableness.” 
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catch ho,d of that I lost all idea of.reproducing them. I was doubtless not very parliamentary, but so ener, j 

i ? i "t™/ ? r , aV j B ® the 8trang0 awakened from my extaev by the rustling of a getie as to forbid all hope of getting any inform. 

lady in the hands of .her friends, Iran to him. dress on the other side of a rustic hedge, after a ation from him. ' I 


it. , , vu Ul« umcr biuo u luam: iiculc, imsi « 

H, 8 eye. wore half closed, and h» was frieht- walk of several hoar.. A »ie B le glaace ,con- 

• U j C ?^,. "P*; articulate a single vi need me that this hedge enclosed a park,.in the 

, word. Whcri he had somewhat recovered, his ra id,t of which stood a W mansion. Another 


" Everybody else, liko you, often judge wrong,” 
replied Miss Vune, in a tone so serious that her 
sincerity could not bo doubted. “ Is not the real 


‘ first glance was directed to The spot where the 
lady had stood. . Not perceiving her,,.Herbert’s 
; first impulse appeared to be a determination to 
follow her; but reflecting a moment he stopped, 
and I heard him ; murmur: 

“ What woe would it be ? It is well she did 
not see me!y . ' . ’ ' ’ 

This scene, which no one understood, drew a 
concourse of,.people around us.* .1 drew Herbert 
into another gallery, and after a little time pro- 
j posed that we should leave the place. He fol¬ 
lowed me without making any reply. At the 
door wo got into a hackney-coach, and I ordered 
the coachman to drive us to Herbert’s residence. 


vi need me that this hedge enclosed a park,, in tho the young girl under the trees appeared unceas 
midst of which stood a large mansion. Another .ingly before mo, and I felt that I must penetrati 


I passed a very uneasy night. The imago o ’ cause of ,tho tears of those who weep iu secret 
io young girl under the trees appeared unceas sufficient for them,' without having them inter- 


glance revealed to, me a? young girl walking the secret of her tears. It. was daylight befon 


slowly along,an avenue of gigantic oak trees. I fell asleep, and I must havo slept but a .verj 


She approached the spot where I ; was concealed short time, when a servant came to, inform m< 


by the thick bushes. , She had her eyes fixed on that the carriage was waiting at the door. 


a letter w;hich Bhe hold in her hand, so that I dressed hurriedly, and went down stairs with the 
could not.see her face. But at last she finished firm intention of telling tho major that 1 hac 


reading the letter, and let it fall in her lap; it was 
. then I beheld for. tho first time her glorious , 
beauty, and X could scarcely restrain an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. , 


changed ray mind, and could not bo his travelling 
companion. 

. He was already in tho carriage. I advanced 


preted according to the fancy of tho first indis* 
erect.person who may chance to surpriso them in 
their grief?” 

A cloud settled on the young girl’s face ns if 
these last words recalled some painful reminis¬ 
cence to. her mind. My curiosity as to the cause 
of my travelling companion’s secret grief, al¬ 
though far from being completely allayed, was in 
some measure satisfied by tho discovery tliut it 
was not love that had caused her tears to flow, 


But why was her charming face bathed in make my excuses when I caught sight of a beau 

tears?, They were not furtive tears, but bitter tiful face. I was immediately silent, and asked 


to the door, and had already commenced tc and I was so overjoyed by this fact that I deter- 
make my excases when I caught sight of a beau mined she should pardon the indiscretion of 


and burning tears, which rend tbe heart and . myself if I were not dreaming. But the drive 


redden the eyes. What could that letter con- who had become impatient, pushed me in and 


yv ' ' j HIV MMUk VVUIU HiLM. AVVIVI VWU' “ ——* wwvvHIV ilUJJUUVIH, (IU3ULU 1UC 111 U11U 

unng our progress there he did not utter, a tain which appeared to have provoked them? .closed the door. The carriage drove off, and I 


..... _. . ...... ■••••vu upjJCUltU IV'IW'S IUV1U. 

6in ,fv W ° r * ♦ Was it the death of a relative? She would not 

• . ou are 8U ff* er i n g» Herbert,” said I, when he have isolated herself in this manner, to weep, 

.pointed with'a mute gesture to a bunch of cigars Was it the treason of a lover? She was too 
^u-v m . a ° te ^*P‘ e i ce his studio. , ; , i, young and too beautiful to have been deceived. 

Iso, it is nothing,” said he, shaking his head, , What could it be, then ? 
as if to. chase away a painful thought.. “I She was sitting on a grassy bank facing me, 

* ou ^ 1 at .^ rst ,^ 8 ^ ou ^'^ ave d ‘ ed i but I i* €e l and as I have before Baid, the letter, hud escaped 

much better now.” from hn.r hnns. 


which I had been guilty. I so farsucceeded as to 
restore to Miss Vane’s countenance its accus¬ 
tomed calm and serious look. 

Wo were conversing very gaily when the mn- 


fonnd myself sitting by the side of my fair. un« jor'awoke. He first glanced ahead of us, and 
known of the previous evening. Miss Laura then actually greeted us with a smilo, ami even 


Vane. 

Surprise doubtless -imparted to my face a sin- 


M You know that lady?” I asked, after a n 
ment’s silence. 


young and too beautiful to have been deceived. Surprise doubtless -imparted to my face a sin- p was vc. „, HkU OMI liavu lllw , r , 

What could it be, then? gular expression,.for the y 0UD g girl could not from his us uaPsurly demean or Tbiu^Tt'was' cx- 

■ She wad sitting on a grassy bank facing , me, hel P 8tmlin S> while the major reproached me for plained when I saw that wo had already readied 

and as I have before Baid, the letter, hud escaped my want of, punctuality. I sought to cxcoso Albany, 

from her hands. Her, eyes were fixed onithe myself, not for delay, but for my bewilderment, We di 


deigned to address a few words to Miss Vano. 
I was very much surprised at this great change 


ground, her breast .heaved , with sobs, and she 


We drove immediately to tho wharf, where we 


** And you are always on the alert for stories, 
even if they are about yonr own friends,” he 
replied, with a resigned: smile. “Well, so be it. 
You, at least, are not ‘ bkle * enough to laugh at 
a love affair.” ... 

- And handing me a cigar, Herbert sat down by 
my side on the-sofa, ■ and related to me the 
following history: ; . ;: - 


seemed to be oblivious to everything around her. a ^ ier ^ had been introduced to the beautiful girl. 
Sometimes her lips moved.as if she would speak, I exclaimed: 


which must have appeared incomprehensible, so landed and had to trait some little time until tho 
after I had been introduced to the beautiful girl, " World " should start. Thu major shrugged 

T f*vr*l Aimort • ' ....... 


his shoulders when ho saw mo offer my arm to 


but a stilled sob prevented her uttering a sound. “ Your presence here. Miss Vhne, explains to Miss Vane, and poinied significantly to a cigar 
There was sotnethingdreadful in this poor young m0 raan y |k in S» *U<* were complete •enigmas which ho had just lighted, uud that disappeared 


... During my last.visit to the little estate owned 
by my-mother near Albany, I met my: uncle, 
Major C——/of the United States army, many 
times. . He wus home on a leave of absence, mid 


creature’s.despair. My. first impulse was to run 
to her, and I should probably have done so had 
not the sound of .voices, evidently approaching, 
reached my ears.- The young, girl also heard 
them, for she hurriedly picked up the letter, con¬ 
cealed it in,her bosom, and re-entered the av¬ 
enue. If I moved I should betray my presence. 


yesterday.” 

, “What pnigmas do you refer‘to, George?” 
said ray-uncle. -ilSfc. '* 


“ 0, they are mi 


in a bar-room. Miss Vano and I took two or 
three turns up and down the wharf, when she 
said with some hesitation, doubtless having re- 


complicated for yon, marked the major’s significant gesture: 

flrifinrr nt Mina Vawn ' ' t, r i _ .... 


major,” I replied, glancing at Miss Vane. : ' 

“ Pshaw 1” he replied, with indifference. 
Perceiving that I made noreply to his attacks, 


“I do not like to see you, on ray account, de¬ 
prive yourself of the pleasure of smoking a 


and the young lady would know that she had he ensconsed himself in a corner and closed his 
been watched. From motives of delicacy, there- eyes. I profited by this opportunity to examino 


fore, I determined to remain where I 


resided near my mother's property. .. He told me mysterious heroine joined a group which- had bad thrown.in my company at the very moment 


marvellous stories ofrhis campaign in Mexico, 
and with the Indians, and as I was ,a- good listen¬ 
er, I speedily^ ingratiated myself in his favor. 
His leave, of absence expired ; about the same 
time that I proposed to return fto New York. 


already advanced within a few yards of where I when 1 thought I should never behold her again. 


was concealed. , 

This group consisted of a middle-aged gentle- 


sconsea mrnseir in a corner and closed his My first impulse was to state the truth, and 
I profited by this opportunity to examino that was, that ail the cigars iu the world were 

attentively tbe beautiful girl whom chance not worth the gentio pressure of her hand on 

brown.in my company at the very moment my atm, and the proud satisfaction I felt in hav- 

I thought I should never behold her again, ing such a beautiful creature bv uiv side; but' I 

Her beauty was increased by being viewed was afraid of frightening her, so I determined to 


e !a Sd I' •S* T and peDsire ’ . of I « victim, and replied, with a sl.ndo 


time mat i proposed to return.ro .New York, young girl, decidedly plain. The young lady 
.We had to proceed twenty.miles by carriage be r whom I had seen a minute before nlnn-ed. in 

fnrp rar.nl rl ronr-lv tlio knoi tkn. ■ • . . . 


man, a lady, who was doubtless his.wife, and a ^at dec P ^ lue the summer sky could only r ot bitterness ii 


rival t her hair was a golden auburn, tad •• Is that a polite way to rid youreelf of my 

RntlflPfl n fnrphpllll nc tl-klu ne alakoelo. nrt_ J 


After a long residence in the country, I ro¬ 
ta rned to New York. .'The exhibition of tbe 
Academy of Arts was then■open^aod being very 
fond of. paintings, I hastened to visit it. On the 
■' very threshold, of the door. I met my.-friend 
George Herbert, one of our most charming land¬ 
scape painters. After shaking hands we entered 
toeether. 4 ’ 

■ t asked Herbert if he had anything on exhibi- 
tion/^ndon bis replying in the affirmative, I 
- begged him'first of all to show me his pictures. 
But modest as usual he led me to ’some of the 
besipa in tings, and pointed out to me beauties of 
detail not usually appreciated byYhe.mnas of 
firlsitora.'i He thus.passed ia review the works of 
his friends, rivals and enemies, and was equally 
just with them all. It was not until an hour bad 
elapsed that he placed me opposite one of his 
own pictures, which was surrounded by a consid¬ 
erable number of ladies. ;• 

“ I can make no remark on this picture,” said 
he, “ look and judge for yourself." • • 

Tho moment I cast my eyes on it, I could not 
suppress an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
which made all the persons looking at it turn 
round their heads. Ono only remained motion¬ 
less. She was a lady elegantly dressed in black, 
and who with her elbow leaning on the balus¬ 
trade, appeared to be entirely absorbed in the ; 
contemplation of my friend’s picture. I profited 
by. tho departure .of several of the spectators to 
approach closer myself, in order to explain' if 
possible the, impression the first glance at this 
picture had made on me. 

Nothing could be more simple than the subject 
of the painting. It represented a white house, 
festooned all over with green-vines;, in front of 
J^two beautiful children were playing together. 
Seated on a green bank at the entrance of a long 
avenue of old trees; wag u, jlady, watching the 
children with a tender anil loving glance, while 
a piece of embroidery just fallen from ber hauds 
showed her. distraction. In tbe foreground a 
young man was pushing off a boat which was 
half* hidden by a bed of roses. His eyes were 
fixed on the house, the children and the lady, 
and from the expression of his face they ap¬ 
peared to sum'up his whole happiness.- The 
work was executed with marvellous detail, and 
simple though it appeared, it was really a re¬ 
markable chef d'auvre. 

I turned to my friend to express the sympathy 
and admiration with which his -picture had in¬ 
spired me. He cut my praises short by pretend¬ 
ing that he had forgotten to show me an impor¬ 
tant painting, and drew me away for that 
purpose. But when, after another walk through 
the galleries, we passed through the apartment 
in which Herbert’s picture was placed, I cast 
another look at it, I was a little surprised to find 
the lady in black still gazing on it. 

“ That lady’s admiration,” 6aid I to Herbert, 
“isvery flattering to you, if her face only cor¬ 
responds with the elegance of her shape and 
toilet.” 

“ Pshaw! what matters it to me ?” he replied, 
ia a tone of ntter indifference. 

“ It matters to me, thongh,” said I, laughing. 

“ I like to see that my frieutU are appreciated by 
those whose good opinion is worth having.” 

And letting go his arm I advanced towards 
the unknown. She was at that moment referring 
to her catalogue, doubtless for tbe purpose of 
discovering the painter’s name. But at the mo¬ 
ment I leaned forward foi;the pnrpose of catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of her face, she uttered a cry; and 
fell fainting into my arms. 

Scarcely noticing her marrellons beauty, I 
had just unued her bonnet strings, when I heard 
another cry .which appeared to be an echo of the 
first one behind me.' I turned quickly round, 


fore we could reach the boat that was to convey 
ns to New York, and the major proposed that I 
should'accompany him Of course I could not 
refttse, although to tell you, the truth his society 
somewhat bored me. The day before our in¬ 
tended departure I called upon him to know the 
exact time : that he woukLstart. : I found, him 
fuming-and fretting as only a military man can 
fume and fret. 

/j'Thedcnee 1 'take all women !” he cried, the 
moment he saw me,“crashing up in his hand a 
note that he. had just read. , 
i; “That.is not.ayery gallant speech,uncle,” I 
returned, offering him my hand. 

1 The major looked at me a moment without 
speaking, and then poshed away my hand. 


such violent grief, taok-the arm of the latter and 8,10 sm >fed she revealed teeth so white and reg- 
walked by her side, and listened to the’eonven-a- i ular lhat the J mi S ht h* 1 ™ beeu cat out of a solid 


shaded a forehead as white as alabaster. When company. Miss Vane? Have I been too pro- 
she smiled she revealed teeth so white and reg- sumptuous in hoping that you would.acccpt my 


tion of the middle-aged gentleman, who spoke piece of ivory, and they could not have been 

with much, animatiun. 1 could easily under- excelled. Her form and figure were perfect, 

stand.what a violent effort she must have made ^ ne her little hands was ungloved, and I had 

over herself, to-effect such* a complete transform- an opportunity of observing how beautifully’ it 


ular that they might have beeu cat out of a solid services ?” I 

piece of ivory, and they could not havo been "How could Icntertain such an idea?” sho 


ation, for all .trace , of,.sorrow had disappeared 
from her,face., Calm, and if ,not gay, at least 


was formed., . Her toilet, though'simple, showed 


replied, with a graceful gesture of impatience. 
“You know artists have such a bad reputation.” 
“ Which is, perhaps, undeserved." 

“Allow me to thank you, Miss Vane, in their 


tranquil, she smiled at 6ome. observation ad- • amina fi° n > she was looking out of the carriage 


exquisite taste Whilst ! wa3 making this ex- name and mine, for the fluttering opinions which 


dressed, to her in ,the course of conversation, 
which I could now hear distinctly. 


“ He is playing at billiards,” said tho .gentle- towards me convinced me that she knew sho was 
man, doubtless in reply to a question I had not being bbserved. 


window as if for the purpose of viewing the sur- : « And how do you 1 
rounding country; but a few furtive glances cast with an uneasy look, 
towards me convinced me that she knew sho was «I guessed it.” 


I know you entertain of them.” 

“ And ho w do you know that ?” she exclaimed. 


heard; “but tbe essential point ia that heac- The major, Heaven forgive him! commenced 


cepts, and we are thus saved great embarrass- t0 snore - Perceiving that silence, if more pro- speak in their favor.’ 


“ Nay, you heard mo express myself so.” 

“I confess that chance made me hear yon 


ment, and yet had it not been for y> 


longed would become more and more embarrass- 


. - . . » J -.vv- .U, rnuww 1 74 ,,-, - -Alien, 

I suppose you are^ a gallant man, here- should on account qtflyi. young man have waited- h'g. I determined to break it. I commenced of which j 
plied.., “ If. ; so, to-morrow yon wjjl have a for another opportuvSS” i. with some commonplace remark, and we" were from a seer 

chance of showing off your gallantry to the "But why ?” said 2L elderly lady.' “ This sood on terms of frank intimacy. Alter con- “Icann 


, . "But why?” said We elderly lady. “This 

greatest perfection.' yonng man.is.of a good fami!y,.andl do not see 

‘ How is that? Do we not start to-morrow?" what inconvenience W arise-”. , 

“ Yes, and that is precisely the reason I am What inconvenience,, madam!” replied the 

out of temper. Would you believe it. that I. gentleman, somewhat tartly. “Havel not al- 
who will not take the trouble to look after my I ready told you that ho is an artist, who, instead 


soon on terms of frank intimacy. Alter con¬ 
versing on indifferent'subjects for some time, I 
suddenly remembered that I had certain mys : 


“ What inconvenience,, madam!’’ replied the tcrics 10 c l ear “P. and I resolyed to introduce 
gentleman, somewhat tartly. “Have I not al- less general subjects. 


baggage when travelling, have been requested to of following his father’s lucrative business, must 
take chargo of a young boarding-school miss, needs settle in New York under the, pretext of 


“ Are you fond of paintings. Miss Vane ?” 
asked. Hhmntlvl 


who is returning to her mother?” art, and waste his means, heaven only knows 

“You appear to me to be a very proper how?” 

cort.” “But, ancle,” said my heroine, in a voice so 

“Thunder and lightning! I wonder if they dear and musical that it almost made me start, 


take me for a nurse V* 

** How old 13 yonr charge, major ?” 


“I think I have heard that this young man pos¬ 
sesses a great deal of talent.” ' 

“And where will his. talent lead him?” said 


“ In that case, if she be not too ugly, I will I ^ gentleman, with bitterness, 
I!__ __ » Kiri.it 7 tr. ' t . 


relieve you ol your duties, 


likely to die in the hospital. I tell yon these 


On the contrary, she is represented to be arrista are a curse.- Their morals arc bad, and 


charming." 

“ You have not seen her, then ?” 

“I suppose I may have seen her at her uncle’s, 


they bring trouble into .the bosom ; of. our 
families.” 

“Take care of yourself, Laura,” said the 


who is one of my old friends, although it is not d aa ghter, addressing my unknown. 


verj amiable of him to impose this task on me.” 
“ What is her name ?” . 


“ O, I fear nothing,” she replied, with a sad 
smile, in which I saw traces of the grief she had 


“How should I know? I believe it is Miss so promptly suppressed. 


Vane.” . , 

“ A pretty name.” 


“ Come, let us go to dinner,” cried the enemy 
to artists, hearing the-sound of a bell from the 


“Yes, a pretty name and a pretty face; but direction of tbe house. And they all left the 
not a cent of fortune,” returned my uncle,.with *pot,.IeaTing me at liberty to emerge from my 
a. sneer. Do you like girls without fortunes?” concealment. 

“ That depends on circumstances. I know “ ^ aura !” said I to myself, as I continued to 
many.heiresses who would not suit me, even to walk along the hedge which skirted the park, 
mix my colors.” “ Her name is Laura.. What a charming name, 

“ I tell yon what it is, Mr. Artist, with such an d what an adorable girl! - But why the deace 
ideas as yon have yon will ’ultimately die of did that frightful old.man rail so against artists ? 
hunger. But take your own coarse, marry this Could he be referring to me? and yet that is 
girl, if you liko. Bat, come,' we will pass the scarcely possible; for I never Baw him before in 
day together, and yon shall go with me to take m 7 l‘^ e * Why did she weep so much, and why 
an answer to this cursed letter, for I am expected coucenl it when her friends approached ? Her 


there to dinner, and yon can be introduced to S r **f must have a secret cause. Could it be 


your future dulcinea.” 

“Thank you,” I returned, smiling, “I am 


love?” 

This last supposition was by no means an 


not in such a hurry to run after my chains. It Agreeable one to me, but I was ashamed to con- 
will be rime enough to-morrow, if you are really ^ eSS t0 myself the interest with which this young 

Ja.arrr.Jnorl tn » PTf! had inSnirpd TKtt snntinsJ _:_-r 


determined to yield your right to me.” 

“ Go to the deuce, then,” said the major, tak- 


girl had inspired me. The continued ringing of 
the dinner bell at the house made me remember 


ing up his hat and approaching the door ; “ but ^ al I had taken hothing since morning, and yet 
remember, if I do not see you again to-day, we I hated to leave tbe spot where my fair unknown 


leave to-morrow at eight o'clock. Confound all li^ed. After considerable hesitation I decided 


women, I say 1” 


to seek for a farmhouse in the neighborhood, 


So saying, my worthy trade disappeared, where I could appease my hunger, and then re- 
leaving me to my own reflections. I returned tara the garden of Eden where my Eve 


home, and having finished packing my trunks, 
and made a few farewell calls, I was somewhat 


lived. 

I immediately began the search. But whether 


embarrassed to know how to spend the remainder tt was that I took the wrong direction, or that 

of the'day. I.determined at last that I would there were no farmhonsea in the neighborhood, 

pass it amidst the green fields, and take a last I discovered none. Night came on during my 

view of the face of nature, for I was well aware fruitless walk, and I was very glad at last to meet 


that I should be exiled from it for many months a countryman who directed me 


in New York. I took my sketch-book and pen¬ 
cil and Boon reached the fields. 


It was towards the close of September. These o’clock at night. 


uncle’s residence, that being the nearest. I 
reached it, harassed and famished, at eleven 


last days.of summer possess a serene splendor The major had returned an hour before, and 


which, to my taste, more powerfully affects the while they -were preparing supper for me I ea¬ 
rn in d than the beauties of spring. Never did I tered his chamber. .. Ha suddenly awoke but 


perceive their glory so much as on that day. I scarcely recognized me, and when I asked him 
strode on, forgetting that I was a painter, and so if he knew a young lady named Laura living in 
much captivated by the charms surrounding me the neighborhood, he uttered an exclamation 


The young lady doubtless thought that this 
was a very vulgar way to commence a conver¬ 
sation on art, and looked at me with surprise. 
But I renewed my question: Perceiving that I 
was determined to have an answer sho replied 
with a smile: 

“lam compelled to make yon a humiliating 
confession, Mr. Herbert, and that is, having 
beeif brought up in the country, I have never 
been able to obtain the necessary knowledge to 
judge of art ” 

“ What matter, if you are able to feel its 
beauties, and that I am sure you are ?”. 

“ What gives you that certainty ? Very flat¬ 
tering for me, I must confess, bat I am afraid 
quite unmerited.” 

“Probably the desire I have to consult some 
one on the subject of a picture which hus ieazed 
mo since yesterday, and 1 thought that perhaps 
you would be that some one.” 

“ Very willingly. Let me hear yonr idea, and 
I will give yon my opinion of it, which you can 
accept for what it is worth.” 

“ This is it, then: Under the trees of a park, 
a charming yonng girl—” 

“Of coarse,” interrupted Miss Vano, with a 
smile. 

“Is surprised by a group of persons advanc¬ 
ing to the spot where she is seated,” I continued, 
without heeding the interruption, “at the mo¬ 
ment she is reading a letter, her eyes being filled 
with tears. The instant she hears the footsteps 
she hides the letter in' her bosom, and chasing 
away her grief advances to meet the approaching 
group." 

On hearing me describe a scene in which she 
had been the principal, or rather Bole actress. 
Miss Vane showed great emotion. She regarded 
me with a 6ort of fright, and appeared to ask me 
by her looks by what right I had thus mixed my¬ 
self up with her secret. But the affected indif¬ 
ference of my attitude doubtless re-assnred her, 
for she asked me, hesitatingly: 

“ Is it since yesterday that yon have entertained 
the idea of this picture?” 

“ Yes,” I returned, “ it was a scene of which 
chance made me a spectatorsome time ago; bat 
it came back'to my memory last night, and I 
thought that that beautiful girl, surprised at the 
moment she was reading a love-letter, would 
make a good snbject for a' painting.” 

“ Why a love-letter, Mr. Herbert—how can 
you tell it was that?” asked Miss Vane, quickly, 
who, a little re assumed by the first part of my 
last 6peech, in all probability felt herself attacked 
in the latter portion. 

“Why, Miss Vane, how coaid & young girl 
conceal herself in a secluded spot, and weep 60 
violently when reading a letter, if that letter did 
not speak of love ? That was my impression, 
as it would be that of everybody else.” 


“Then,” she replied, “ that projected picture j 
of which you spoke to me just noiv, was taken 
fro ra a scene in real life ?” 

“ I cannot deny it.” ’ 

“ You are acting unfairly. Was it not onough 
to have committed an indiscretion—involuntarily, 

I folly believe—without aggravating it by en- 
dcavoring to penetrate the secret of a grief which 
has never been confided to you ?” 

“I am satisfied to know that that Grief wn« 
not caused by love.” 

“And what interest can it be to you to know 
whether the firstgiri you meet loves or not?” 

“What interest? Is not the woman who 
loves, a precious flower'under a glass shade ?—a 
rare bird in a cage ?—a ripe fruit-iu an inaccessi¬ 
ble garden ?'-" All these things possess only sweet¬ 
ness, perfume and harmony for those who possess 
them. Is it not natural that one‘should prefe/ 

the wild flower of the woods, the bird of the 
heavens, and the fruit on the hedges .which be¬ 
long to the hand bold enough to take them ?” 

In spite of the sadness which had fallen on 
Miss Vane, she could not help smiling at my 
comparisons. Although ! did not then compre¬ 
hend the secret bitterness which she had in her 
raillery, she replied: 

“Yes; but the fruit of the hedges sometimes 
grows beyond reach, the wild flower sometimes 
blooms on inaccessible rocks, and the bird of the 
heavens does not allow itself to be caught.” 

“Ah, Miss Vane,” I replied, “you want to 
intimidate me, and I mast not show myself less 
courageous than yon are.” 

“ How am I courageous ?” returned the young 
girl in a tone of unaffected surprise. 

“Did not ,some one say to yon yesterday, 

‘ Take care of yourself?’ And did yon not re¬ 
ply, ‘ I fear nothing V ” 

The young girl became quite serious, and 
made no reply. She bent her head down, and I 
felt her hand tremble onray arm. She appeared 
for the moment to be overpowered by some pain¬ 
ful reminiscence, which 1 had before remarked 
had several times excited its influence over her. 

At last she raised her pure eyes to my face, and 
said, gravely: 

“No, Mr. Herbert, I fear nothing, because I 
possess a talisman which I trust will never fail 


“ And what is tbqt talisman ?” I asked, with 
an ironical smile. 

“It is duty!” she returned, with a prood 
glance. "And now I beg that we ceaae this 
conversation, which doubtless has no more in¬ 
terest for you than for me.” 

So saying she hurried on hoard the steamer, 
which had just come up to the wharf. I followed 
her, and took my seat by her side after a little 
delay in procuring tickets. Iler head was 
perched over the railing, and she appeared to be 
watching tho water through which we were now 
gliding. But in spite of all her efforts to hide 
it, I detected a furtive tear stealing down her 
cheek. This touched me to the heart. What 
had this poor girl done to mo that I should 
harass her thus? -- 

“ Have I offended yon, Miss Vane ?” I asked, 
ia a whisper. “ If so, I beg that you will for¬ 
give me, for I assure you it was unintentional.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,” she replied. 
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her eountenuneo becoming serene again. “I 
am excessively sensitive,, and perhaps it is good 
for me to bo subjected to'ridiculo”' 

I was about to reply, when the major made his 
appearance. He did not stay with ns long, how¬ 
ever, but meeting a fellow-officer on board, they 
moved, to. another part, pf.tho vessel, and began 
to. fight their battles over again. Miss Vane 
and myself were again left alone, or rather iso¬ 
lated in the midst of half a dozen passengers. 
Among the latter I noticed a lady very elegantly 
dressed and quite young/, She was accompanied 
by an old man, who appeared to overwhelm her 
with Ins attentions, which she tolerated rather 
than received. This Indy displeased me very 
much, oven moro than the little dog which she 
carried in her lap, and which annoyed.us' all by 
its continual barking. She went into extney 
about the beauty of the scenery, and by preten¬ 
tions oxclnmations ottered in a loud voico ap¬ 
peared to wish that everybody should hear her. 
.While I was annoyed' at this lady's remarks-, I 
could not help admiring the.beauties of the pan¬ 
orama spread before ns." The steamer was pro¬ 
ceeding between two hills covered with verduro, 
relieved here and there by white cottages which 
gleamed through the trees. ! 'It was^ost.beauti¬ 
ful ; every mile-wo made, offered to us some new 
delight. Now it was a rustic village, descending 
to the very edge of the-.water, nbw.it was green 
sloping banks, with the spires of country chnrchfis 
peeping out from a mass of foliage,’now the 
giant Catskills loominguip to the.very, heavens. 

Everything appeared so icaim and "beautiful 
that I felt its serene influence over my spirits, 
aad had it not been for the noisy demonstrations 
on the part of the lady-1 have' referred to',' .1 
should have been perfectly hnppy. I east my 
eyes on Miss .Vano,. and found that she was 
completely absorbed by the .beauty of the 
scenery. I gently touched her shoulder. 

“ Is it not beautiful ?’’ said she, without turn- 
-,ing round. “There is, no necessity forgone to 
travel in foreign countries to find the true poetry 
of. nature.” . 

- I perceived at that moment: a white cottage 
hidden like n nest amongst leaves. The river at 
ihut point was somewhat inland, forming a min¬ 
iature bay in front of the dwelling. The front 
of the bouse was covered all over with a grape 
vino, while.a carefully, kept flower-garden ex¬ 
tended around it. An avenue of beech trees 
•skirted one side of. the cottage. At the entrance 
of this avenue a lady was seated on a grassy 
■ bank employing herself with embroidery, at the 
6amo time watching two handsome children who 
were playing in the garden. . A boat wus fastened 
to the bank in front of the dwelling. All seemed 
so fresh and so pure that I could not restrain an 
. exclamation of pleasure. , Miss Vano had also 
noticed it, and appreciated its beauties, for she 
pointed to it and exclaimed: 

“That is the place for one to live in!”;. 

“Not alone ?” said I, intentionally. 

" 0, no,” she replied, without thinking what 
6he was saying; “but—" she stopped and. 
blushed. •* i 

" With a companion, then,”- said I, quickly, 
without allowing her time to bo frightened at the 
sense my words might convey. “'Yes, it would 
be very pleasant to be awakened in the morning. 
by the singing of birds, and to walk into the 
garden while yet wet with, dew—” 

“And gather flowers for the breakfast table,” 
said Miss Yane, interrupting mo. 

“Yes, and after breakfast, work, for a little 
work would be necessary. During the hot hours 
of tho day—■” 

“Read under the shade of the avenue.” 

“And dine in that pretty, arbor—” 

“After dinner row In that boat to yonder 
■green hill." . . 

“ And in the evening have music in tho draw¬ 
ing-room, with the windows open, and, with no 
other light than that given by the moon, sing—” 

“Norma.” 

• “ You like Norma?” I cried, happy to find 
in her preferences a new point of contact with 
mine. 

But this question appeared to,dissipate the 
dream in which she had indulged. She cast 
down her eyes with some embarrassment, and a 
bitter smile replaced the look of serene gaietv 
which had before animated her face. 

“ Are you already tired of your pretty cottage 
on the Hudson?” I asked. 

“No,” said she, with her eyes .filled with 
tears j “ but it is dangerous to indulge in castles 
in the air.” 

“ Why should it be a castle in the air, when 
a single word can make it a reality ?” 

Was if a flash of joy or anger which for a 
moment illuminated Miss Vane’s countenance? 
I cannot tell; but whatever it was, it immedi¬ 
ately faded away, and was replaced by that look 
of grief and discouragement which I had often 
seen before. She silently moved away, and 
walked to the other end of the boat. I dared 
not break in on her reverie, but sat still and in¬ 
dulged in my reflections. 

My thoughts, of course, were fixed on but one 
subject. 1 had never met in any woman the ir¬ 
resistible charm which had attracted me towards 
this ravishing creature. Whnt, then, could be 
the cause of her secret grief ? Evidently it was 
of recent origin, for her expansive nature re¬ 
pulsed it energetically, only allowing it at cer¬ 
tain times to obtain an influence over her. I in¬ 
terrogated my own heart. I asked myself, sup¬ 
posing that she were free, could I in justice to 
her, offer her marriage ? This young girl had 
no fortune, aud I in pursuit of my studies had 
expended tho modest patrimony left me by my 
father. It is true I was beginning to find a re¬ 
source in my talents; hut this was still so uncer¬ 
tain that I was often obliged to have recourse to 
my mother's small income. Could I expose this 
. young girl to the hardships of an artist’s life, and 
withont making her happy, compromise my 
future by domestic troubles ? But, then again, 
was it nothing to find in a devoted and faithful 
heart a refugo in tho hours of doubt and dis¬ 
couragement? Was it not worth trusting some¬ 
thing to chance 1 Does not faith in destiny 
often make our destiny ? 

While making these reflections I directed my 
eyes towards my travelling companion. She 


was still contemplating, our white cottage in the 
woods, which was fast fading from; view.-' In 
another moment a turn in the river hid it-nlto* 

■ gether. Miss Vano turned round, and her look 
met mine..' H 

Had she thought of me as :I had thought of 
her ? Had our souls met and revealed them¬ 
selves, to each other while wo were apparently 
separated? Who can say?'But no human 
language': could moro clearly have expressed 
what our ; looks said during the eternal minute 
they were confounded together.- Intoxicated, I 
advanced towards her, and I should perhaps have 
kneeled at her feet, and have offered her my 
life, had she not repulsed me with a gesture 
which had more despair in it than 'fright/ She 
then put her hands to her face, and appeared 
scarcely able to stifle a sob. 

• • But I only saw in this emotion the modesty 
which makes a woman blush at the avowal, the 
knowledge of which makes her happy in secret. 

I wishedito allow Laura time to forgive mo for 
the happiness she had bestowed upon me. I 
glanced around mo without fixing my eyes on 
any particular object.: I saw -the green banks, 
tho gliding water, the fleecy clouds, and birds 
singing in' tho heavens. ' Everything appeared to 
smile, and I heard a voice : which spoke- to - my 
soul, and which said, '“Love!” Not wishing to 
distnrb Miss'Vane/ I lit a cigar and joined a 
grbupof passengers, who were evidently farmers. 

“ Look,” said one of these', pointing to the old 
man who accompanied the lady who was so loud 
in her praises of the scenery of the river, “see 
how attentive-the old fool.'is to his young wife.” 

, “ Wife 1” said I, in amazement. “You must 

| bo mistaken; You m call .grandfather?” 

| “ No, indeed, I mean wife.' I come from - the 

same town thaf they do. He is- very rich, and 
: that is why she married him.” ' 

Heft them, and turned back. : As I passed 1 be¬ 
fore the loud-talkiug lady, avoiding to look at 
her, she uttered a cry and her umbrella fell close 
at my feet. 1 picked'it up and returned it to 
her, bowing to the old man; and casting a dis¬ 
dainful look on the woman. 

“ What have you done to that lady?” asked 
Miss Vane, whom I had rejoined, and who had 
seen this little scene. .. 

“ Nothing,” I replied, smiling; "sho let her 
umbrella fall, and I returned it to her.” 

“ From tho look you gave her, one would say 
that you hated her.” ' - 

“ No, indeed. I nm only of the opinion that 
when a woman has courage enough td sell her¬ 
self, she should at least have the honesty to keep 
to her bargain."- . • 

Miss Vane uttered a cry of suffering which I 
could have understood if the words had been ad¬ 
dressed personally to her. She then gazed on 
the woman and- then on me, and her eyea evinced 
so much pity for her,' and so ranch reproach'for ! 
me, that I felt myself.blush/and could not utter 
a word. .. '• 

By-and-by we conversed on general subjects, 
and continued to do so until wo reached New 
York. When tho timo came for mo to leave this 
beautiful girl, without; the hope of seeing her 
again, : I felt-how much I 1 was attached .'to her, 
aud how the bonds sd easy to .bend! were, so hard 
to break. I approached, her, and ia a, low tone 
of voice which emotion made to tremble, said: ! 
“May I hope to sec you again?'* ’ • 

Miss Vano was silent for a moment or two— 
her head, fell on her heaving bosom—there was 
evidently a straggle going on, and I anxiously 
awaited her answer.. At last a shiver ran 
through her frame, and raising her humid eyes to 
mine, she murmured,., in a voice which.she in 
vain endeavored to make firm, ^No!” 

I was about to protest against tho decision/ 
when Laura cried out with feverish joy, mingled: 
with terror: , 

“ Henry !;Henry!” 

A young, lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age,: 
approached, accompanied by my uncle, aud lay¬ 
ing Srst embraced Miss Vane, turned towards 
the major and myself, uud said : j 

“My mother, gentlemen, not being able to| 
come to meet my sister, begged me to thank you 
in her name, aud to^g, that you will call on her 
and receive her/thanks-in.person.” . 

He then left us to.see .after, his sister’s.,bag-J 
gagS ; the major accompanied him. I wa. trans¬ 
ported with the invitation which had been given 
'me, but I did not long remain so. 

“Mr..Herbert,” said. Miss Vane, “you have 
been very . good to me, ; lull of kindness and 
indulgence; you can still; however, acquire a new 
claim on my gratitude.” 

“O, speak, Mias ,Vane-^-what must I do?” 

“ Do not mention my name daring your resi-: 
dence in Now York, and above all, do not accept 
the,invitation which my brother has given you.” 

; ‘.'Bat that would be very impolite,”! returned. 

“I will make your apologies. Do this for 
me, Mr. Herbert.” Then seeing her' brother 
and the major returning, she pressed my arm and 
whispered in my ear, “I beseech yoa, for ray 
sake!” 

The pressure of her hand on my arm, her 
breath in ray hair, and above all her tender 
words, almost overcame roe. When I recovered 
myself, Laura and her brother had already dis¬ 
appeared. I rushed to the side of the boat to 
catch a last glimpse of her. They were already 
on the pier. Laura turned her head and fixed 
a look of gratitude on me, and t;.en the sweet 
vision vanished from my sight. 

"Iam much obliged to you for relieving mo 
of a disagreeable duty,” said the major, when 
they were gone. “ What do you think of her, 
nephew ?” • 

“I don’t know,” I replied. 

Should I yield to Miss Vane's desire, and was 
she really sincere when she made jt ? Such were 
my thoughts when walking the next day down 
Broadway. At that moment I-Baw Miss Vane, 
accompanied by her brother, within a few steps 
of me. The young man recognized me, and 
made amovement as if he would stop and speak 
to me, bnt his sister prevented him, and they 
rapidly passed me, os if they had not seen me. 

This determination to avoid me wounded my 
vanity, and made me feel quite angry, aud I at 
•once determined to respond to the invitation 
6cnt me by her mother. The same evening I 


directed my steps to Mrs.: Vane’s residence. 
Sho resided in tho upper part of tho city; almost 
in tho country. :The house was quite large; with 
a garden which was kept with great care, extend¬ 
ing in front of it.' The iron gato was open, and 
I entered. The windows of the front room were 
open, and I heard the notes of a piano. It was 
evidently played by a pnictised hand. Suddenly 
I heard the sweet pruyerof Norma, “. Casta diva 
die inaryenti,” etc. I had ’> arrived there angry, 
but this plaintive andsud melody found an echo 
in my heart, and love only spoke in mb. - I fan¬ 
cied I-again hoardrtho prayer that Miss' Vane 
had addressed to mo, and perhaps I should have 
retired, hail not a suppressed cry interrupted the 
song, and if Laura herself bad not suddenly ap- 1 
peared at tho entrance. She advanced towards 
me, and said, with a sad smile: ■ - : 

“ You here ? I hoped too much from yon, 
then.” *‘ • ‘ 1 v ’ • • i. ■■ ■■ 

“ Why are you without pity 1” I replied; 

“ And why cannot you understand that if I come 
here in spite of you, in-spite of myself,- it is bo- 
cnuselloveyou—” • ' 1 
“ 0, utter not those words,” ‘sho cried; hiding 
her face with her hands. : ■: 

She trembled; and'her face becamo so pale, 
and betrayed so much sntiering and fear, thatshe 
frightened mo. I rushed forward to : support her, 
but suddenly,-by on energetic effort of will recov¬ 
ering herself, she suid ! to me, calmly: 

“ Enter, since you will have it so. I will go 
and inform my mother.” ■ bin./- < 

And pointing out the door *.of the drawing¬ 
room to me, she left me. I entered—tho apart¬ 
ment was full of her presence-^a Vogue 1 perfume 
of flowers freshly gathered greeted my: senses. 

I saw the book 6he had lately been reading; the 
open piano, and piece from Norma still open, 
placed before It. 5 T perceived on the table a little 
glove, which belonged to her; ,! Tl seized -it and 
carried it to my lips, but the sound of approach¬ 
ing steps and .voices made me conceal my modest 
treasure.': - • 

Three persons entered the drawing-room— 
Miss Vane, who appeared very serious, and with 
a dignity about her which' was/almost solemn; 
her mother, a woman still handsome, and an old 
man.ou whose arm Mrs. Vine leaned familiarly. 
Whilst I inclined my head, Laum; after having 
murmured my name, introduced me to those two 
personages. 

“My mother,Mr. Herbert,”said she, aud then 
raising her limpid eyes to my face, with a look 
which seemed to' ask for pity, she added, in a 
more feeble voice, hesitating between each word, 

“ Mr. Emory, my affianced husband 1” 

These words struck me like an electric shock. 
So many confused sentiments burned in my 
heart at the same time, that I could find no ex¬ 
pression for a single one 6f them,and -I remained 
overwhelmed with dismay; ' Whilst Mr. Emory 
surveyed me from head to foot, and whilst Mrs. 
Vane was thanking mejor the attention I had 
paid her daughter, Laura, as if she had spent all 
her strengthen pronouncing her own sentence, 
reeled rather than wgfe j fr3 >-the door. Beforb . 
leaving tho room, >her fiUplacating eye sought 
mine. Whether' H waa' tha$ my look rev&aled 
ironical disdain and cold’contempt, I cannot 
say ; but she appeared to be entirely overcome, 
and it was with'great difficulty that she dragged 

herself away.. 

I do not know what the lookers-on thought of 
this scene; I do not know what I said during the - 
few cruel minutes I remained in the drawing- 
room. At last I got away with suffering, rage 
and hatred in my soul. While crossing the gar-: 
den, my hand came' in contact with the glove I : 

' had takeni A few minutes before it had made 
me trenihic'with happiness, now it burned me. 

; 1 threw it from me with disgust. I heard a' 
/stifled cry behind moj and turning round, I 
I thought I saw tho vague form of a woman stand- 
; ing against tho window. But without stopping 
, to heed it, I hurried on, and reached my own 
; lodgings,' and passed an agonizing night. 

The next morning a letter was handed to me. 

; It was in a woman’s handwriting. After a mo- 
| ment’s hesitation I’broke the seal. I burnt this 
letter long ago, but every expression of it re¬ 
mains so deeply engraved on my heart that I can 
repeat it word for word. It was as follows: 

“ Alas ! yes, I also have had the courage to! 
6ell myself, but I shall keep to my bargain, for I 
shall never forget my duty. I wished that our 
rapid journey should remain for yoa as it will al- 
' ways forme—a pleasant reminiscence; but you 
did"not understand me. But if I must lose your 
love, if I myself entreat you to look upon it only 
as a. dream, 1 do not wish that you should blush 
at having confessed it. It is for that reason that 
I write to you. I also have dreamed a sweet 
poem of an obscure life, in which labor was com¬ 
pensated by love; I also have upbraided those 
women who believe, or feign to believe, that 
'riches alone are necessary, and who 'stifle their 
hearts under their vanity, and the expiation of 
my error is come—I only felt contempt when, 
perhaps, I ought to have felt pity. Who would 
have.said.then that Ishould bend my head under 
the same reprobation that I bestowed oh others ? 
0, why did you come to the house? I should 
have so loved to remain to you ono of those 
dreams which, if they.have no morrow, at least 
have no regret. Could you not understand by 
my sadness that I had no happiness to bestow? 
What have you gained by jour obstinacy ? In¬ 
stead of a fugitive vision of love, jou .entertain 
.only,contempt for me. But the burden is al-' 
ready sufficiently heavy, and I am not resigned 
enough'to bear more. 5Tou may forget me, pity 
me, perhaps; but your contempt temore than I 
can endure. God forgive me, if I do wrong,=but 
you must know the truth. In seeing me hero, 
surrounded, if not with luxury, at least with 
comforts, you doubtless thought it was only am¬ 
bition that caused' me to give myself to an old 
man. Alas ! my only ambition is to secure an 
asylum for those I. love, for in a year misery 
would enter our home, perhaps in a few months. 
My poor mother, by her imprudent tenderness, 
gave us an education suitable to our birth, in¬ 
stead of preparing U9 for labor, which the state 
of our fortune at my father’s death should have 
destined us. I have taken tho step for my 
mother’s sake, for my brother’s, that noble boy 
whom you know, and for my young sister's, 
whom necessity, perhaps, in a few years, would 
have compelled to. pursue a similar coarse to 
mine It was this thought, especially, that one 
of us was fdtally predestined, that gave 1 me 
strength enough to be resigned to it. If a sacri¬ 
fice is necessary, it is for me,who am the eldest and 
strongest, to make it. I know tho task is a 
hard one, and I sometimes fear my own weak¬ 
ness; but I hope, in seeing my mother without 


care for the future, my brother launched in an 
honorable career, and.raysister.froe, througli.me, 
to choose for herself, that I shall find,in the sen-, 
tiinent of duty accomplished, that resignation 
arid calmness which'is alt that I’can n^pife' to.' 1 
Adieu! 'Do not visit me again; I trust:you 
wiU not seek to take from rao the strength of 
which ! stand so much in need■ to tread,my,- sad 
path. . May you ho happy I M«iy you become 
famous! And if you over think of mo, pray to 1 
God that he will give rao oblivion and repose! 

,/{.Laura ”•: 

My first impulse on reading this letter was'to: 
visit Laura again;' But reflection soon crime to 
obscure tho'charrain'g mirage’which' this certainty 
of her love had forVlic moment caused to pass 
before my eyes and tny heart." It was then/that' 
I should not succumb to tho' temptation which 
assailed mo to pursue my love oven at'tho’price 
of Laura's repose, that‘I determined to’trnvel. 
I visited Europe 1 ' ; But while' sailing on tho calih 
or N agitated waters of the Adriatic/ or’of'the 
Ganges, whether I was in the palaces of -Venice 
or Calcutta, my dream everywhere was that jittlo 
white cottage on tho borders of tho Hudson; with 
its vines, its flower-garden, avenue, and’the 
young wife, who with tender glances watched’her 
two children playing oh the’ grass; and this 
young wife always assumed to mo the'lovely and 
elegant form, the blue eyes,' arid the resigned 
smile of-Laura Vatic. " 7 " '• ’ " ’ ' 

' Two "months after Herbert’ hnd : told mo this 
history, a lady of my acquaintance informed me 
that Mr. Emory had rcceived a few days before a 
package' containing a picture, without' any indi¬ 
cation of where it came' from. : 'From’tho de¬ 
scription 'she gave of this painting I recognized 
it as my friend’s work’. ; " 

“ The 1 most singular thing about it,"she con¬ 
tinued, “is tliat when Mrs Emory saw the pic¬ 
ture she was seized with an emotion' which site 
in-vain endeavored to dissimulate.” ! ' 1 ' /’ " 

The next diy I called on’ Herbert. ' The.'mo- 
ment ,1 entered, he handed me a lettcj' to read. 
It contained only these words^' “X thunk you 1” 


Is_^_ _ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

They were gone, and a gloom like that of tho 
grave lay on that beautiful dwelling. While 
Jessie Leo lay cold and insensible on my bosom, 
smitten to the heart by her father’s denuncia¬ 
tion, Mrs. Dennison took tho letter from Mr. 
Lee and read it from end to end. After that 
she uttered some words which I did not com¬ 
prehend—for the cold head upon my bosom had 
frozen up my faculties—and went her way from 
the room, and oh! thank my God! from the 
house, I prayed July forevor and ever. I do 
not known whon or how Mr. Lee left the room, 
but I was alone with Jessie, and she dead for 
the momont ns if in her grave. 

I had no strength to lift her, or remove her 
from the room, but I laid her gently on the 
carpet, and, taking the crimson pillows from a 
couch, laid her head upon them. All this had 
been done with great quiotntss, no unusually 
loud word had been spoken during that terrible 
scene—not a bouI in tho house, except us four, 
knew that anything had happened. Striving 
to subdue my agitation, I went up stairs in 
search of restoratives. The crystal flasks in 
poor Mrs. Leo’s chamber had never been emp¬ 
tied of their contonts, so I went thero hoping 
to find something that would bring tho stricken 
girl out of her deathly sleep. 

The room wns dim, but tilled with the breath 
of flowers, as it had been in its owner’s life¬ 
time. Every article of furniture was in its old 
place. Tho white bed gleamed up from the 
midst of the apartment liko a snow-bank; the 
soft lace curtains covered tho windows, flowing 
down beneath tho silken over curtains like rip¬ 
ples of frostwork. Everything was so natural, 
so almost holy in its stillness, that oven in tho 
terrible anxiety that filled my soul, I felt liko 
falling down by the bed and praying that 
sainted one to help me save her child. A wild 
petition did spring to my lips; but it was a 
time for action; so, snatching a flask from the 
dressing-table, I was turning to leave the room, 
when Lottio arose from a stool, at tho foot of 
Mrs. Leo’s easy-chair, and stood before me like 
a ghost. 


\ “What are you doing here, Miss Hyde?” she 
j; said, in a whisper. “She does not like people 
5 to coma to her room.” 

i I held up the flask and was going on; but she 

1 seized it between both hands. 

“It is for Miss Jessie—for her child—-she is 
j ill.” 

i The girl’s hands dropped. 

| “Toko it—take it,” she said, and followed 
\ me from the room. 

J When Lottie saw her young mistress lying so 
ij still and marble-like on tho floor, a cry of an- 
^ guish broke from hor. “Oh! my poor, poor 
j lady! how much she looks like her—how much 

i she looks liko her!” 

Jessie camo to at last: that is, Bhe breathed 
s again, and her eyes opened once; but this was 
\ all. She had no strength, and all the rich, 

$ young life that made her so beautiful had left 
i her frame. "While she lay thus but half-vital, 

; a rush of footsteps passed through tho hall, 
; and a spasm passed over that pale face, and 
; Jessie made a strugglo to move and get away 
J from the hateful sound. It was but a faint 
1 motion, and she was still again. Then camo 
j that noise of wheels which I have spoken of, 

; and all was silent again. 

{ I had hoped that Mr. Lee would come back 
» and help mo save his child from tho depths of 
: her trouble; but ho did not appear, and I dared 
! not send for him. ’ 

| “Lottie,” I said, at last, “will you help me? 

; Can you and I carry her up to her room, or 
; must I call one of tho people?” 

* “You and I—no one else.” 

: We lifted Jessie from the floor, and carried 
her up stairs, meeting no one. 

As we camo to the passage which led to Mrs. 

I Lee’s chamber, Lottie paused and drew a heavy 
breath; then looking down on that still face, 
she turned toward the sacred chamber. 

I did not protest. That room seemed the 
most natural place for Mrs. Lee’s daughter 
when driven forth from her father’s heart. 

Poor Jessie! We laid her down on her 
mother’s bed, and there she rested for many 
a long day and night—if rest was ever known 
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to a nervous fever like that which fell upon her 
from the hour of her father’s wrath. 

That night I received a message from Mr. Lee, 
and went to him in the breakfast-room. The' 
passion that had locked hia features so fearfully 
Still kept their hold. He was not a man to be 
reasoned with, or touched by appeal in that 
state; the ice must melt, and the storm burBt 
before human sympathies could reach him. I 
saw this, and Blood silent in his presence— 
Silent, but with a sort of solemn courage. The 
worst had come, and with that thought strength 
always lies. 

“Mibs Hyde,” he said, in a voico of ice, “to¬ 
morrow morning I leave this house, and in a 
week this country, possibly forever. I do not 
Btop to ask how far you are to blame for the 
evil developed in the person who was once my 
child; but she loves you, and I will not deprive 
her of any comfort. She will be left in full 
possession of this place, with everything that 
a woman can desire. The law gives her this 
and more. So long as she wishes at, stay with 
her; for myself I go alone wifeless and child¬ 
less.” 

I was about to speak, for there waB a touch 
of regretful feeling in his voice; but he mo¬ 
tioned me to keep Bilent and went on. 

“Let there bo no explanation to the neighbors 
or servants. What has passed must rest with 
the four persons who parted in that library; 
for this secrecy I trust to you.” 

I' bent my head and tried to speak, but could 
not. He looked Bearchingly in my’face, and 
hia stern eyes softened a little. 

I went up to him, reaching forth my two trem¬ 
bling hands; the ache of pain broke away from 
my heart in a flood of tears. What I said, even 
a word I cannot recollect; but I havo the re¬ 
membrance of a frail woman standing before 
that haughty man, with her poor hands clasped 
and tears falling down her face like rain. She 
was eloquent, I know; for the man’s face 
changed gradually, and his eyes grow misty 
as they looked into hers. But just as an out- 
gush of hope thrilled her heart, a name drop¬ 
ped from her lips—a name that she loathed and 
uttered bitterly no doubt; then all the gentlo 
light left bis face and he was iron again. So 
the woman went away wounded to the soul, and 
with limbs that almost refused to support her. 
She sat up all night watching with the sick 
girl and her own heart, which scarcely beat 
beneath its load of dull pain. 

At daylight, this poor creature beard faint 
noises in the house; but she did not move. 
Then came the sound of wheels upon the road; 


still she sat motionless. You might have shot 
her through the heart, and she would not have 
lifted a hand to put back the threatened death. 

But the sound of those carriage wheels mov¬ 
ing away through the pine grove aroused the 
beautiful invalid. She started up from her 
pillow, and, throwing out both arms toward the 
window, cried out, 

“Father, oh! my father!” 

No one answered. Her father was gone. 

"We were alone now—I had no explanations 

to make. All the family, except Lottie, knew 
that Mrs. Dennison had gone away, and that 
Mr. Lee had started on a long tour in Europe. 
She, good, noble girl, had been bo busy caring 
for us, that the news only reached her after 
Mr. Lee had been gone some hours. Then she 
seemed greatly disturbed, and questioned me 
on the subject in her usual blunt, searching 
way. I told her nothing. 

My conversation with Lottie passed in her 
own room, and I cautioned her against speaking 
of Mr. Lee in his daughter’s presence; telling 
her truly that no one had an idea how ill her 
mistress was except ourselves. 

There was something more than curiosity on 

the young girl’s mind. I am suro of that, for 
she was like a wild creature, and seemed frantic 
to know which way Mr. Leo had gone. But no 
one could tell her. The coachman saw him 
take the train for New York, that was all he 
knew about it; only if she wanted to find out, 
it was not the road Mrs. Dennison had taken. 
She went the other way—no disputing thare. 
Ho had taken pains to inquire. 

That night, notwithstanding Jessie’s illness 
was becoming more threatening each hour, 
Lottie, usually so kind-hearted, called me from 
the room to inquire if she could be spared for 
a day or two, and if I could lend her ten dol¬ 
lars. It was a great sum, she knew, but she’d 
pay it back faithfully; yee, if she had to sell 
the brooch and ear-rings that Miss Jessie gave 
her out of the dear lady’s things. 

Shall I own it? This hard-beartedness in 
Lottie gave mo something like hope—the girl 
was sharp and courageous. She had some 
thoughts which no one could fathom, and which 
she was evidently hoarding for the good of her 
benefactors. Still I was left, in some degree, 
her guardian. Should I permit her to go off on 
some wild adventure, only from a forlorn hope 
that it might benefit her young mistress? She 
did not put me to the test; but judging from 
my hesitation that I was about to refuse her 
the money, flew off, saying it was no matter, 
maybe she should change her mind after all. 
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The next morning when I inquired for Lottie^ 0 f gold in the web, and flashes of gold in the 
she was gone. ji tassels. The reflection of its rich Magenta 

Three days after sho came back, looking very-j tints gave a faint color to her cheeks; her 
much depressed and so cross, except in the sick jj w hite morning dress, with its profusion of Ya- 
room, that all the servants in the house were < lenciennes lace about the sleeves and bosom, lost 
complaining of her temper. 5 its chilly look under a rich India shawl that we 

She gave no explanation of her absence, ex- \ had folded over it. Indeed, altogether, the dear 
cept that, directly after her return, she gave me { child looked so like herself, that we were re- 
a New York paper—one that seldom reached > joicing over her when the old lady came in. 
our household—in which Mr. Lee’s name wa3 * They had become very good friends during 
announced among the list of passengers in a i those sick hours—that dear old duchess and 
steamer that had Bailed the next day after he ^ our Jessio. So when the lady came in, rustling 
left homo. > acrosB the floor like a rich autumn, our invalid 

All this timo Jessio had been delirious, and jj smiled almost for the first time Bince her 511- 
knew nothing of the troublo that had swept half jj ne8af G nd held out her hand, 
our household away. It was a mercy. Had she J j was in tho habit of leaving Mrs. Bosworth 
comprehended everything as I did, that delicate j an( i j ess i e to themselves, and was stealing from 
organization, so unused to Buffering of any kind, j the ro0 m, when the old lady called me back, 
must havo given way with more lamentabloj “Come, Miss Hyde,” she said, “help me to 
consequences; as it was, tho young life was J ga i n a f aV or of our child. She is looking so 
ecarcely kept afire in her bosom. In her deli- jj we ii } h er band feels so cool; do you think a 
rium, she was always wandering off into the J Uttle company would harm her?” • 
paBt, and her pure heart broke forth in a thou- < Jessie colored faintly and lifted her velvety 
sand sweet fancies, in which her father and ;• eyes to the old lady’s face, 
mother were always the moving spirits. Strange!; “He has been hero every day—don't start, 
enough, she never once mentioned Lawrence or \ dear! What was more natural than that on old 
Mrs. Dennison, even in her wildest moments; J lady like me should want the care of a man 
but once, when Lottie carao into tho chamber, | strong enough to help her if her staff gives 
holding a bottle of perfume such as Mrs. Den- jj way? Nothing has been done that could wound 
nison always used, the dear girl fell back on j you; but he is very anxious—and now that you 
her pillow and fainted quite away. J aro so well, and looking eo pretty, what if we 

Tho moment news of Jessie’s illness got s let him come up? Ha! Miss Ilyde?” 
abroad in tho neighborhood, old Mrs. Bosworth $ Before I could answer, Lottio bad left tho 
came to see us—tho dear, old motherly lady—| room, with a chuckle and a leap cleared the 
how gentlo and kind Bhowas! Thero Beemed to*; staircase, and, finding young Bosworth in the 
be a charm in that plump hand, with the old-1; square balcony, presented Miss Hyde’s compli- 
fnsliioned diamond rings lighting up its white- s ments and desired him to walk up to the tower- 
ncss; for when it had rested awhile on Jessie’s $ chamber. I waB going down to perform the 
forehead, the dear girl would drop into a soft J; same ceremony, in a different way, when Lottie 
slumber, and awako with less tremulous nerves ^ met mo on tho stairs. I stepped on the landing 
and a clearer brain. 

At last tho fever burned itself out, and Jessie 
awoke to a consciousness of actual life. Sho 
was too weak for any powerful emotion; and '< “What’s the use of shuffling about in this 
when we were at last forced to admit that her \ way ?” sho said. “She wants him to go up, 
father had gone, and that wo had no means of \ and he wants to go whero people want a good 
Communicating with him, sho only heaved a ; slide down hill. What’s tho use of putting 
feeblo sigh, and, turning her head, lay, crying \ jumpers in the way? I’m getting sick of your 
softly, till on her pillow tho very exhaustion > 0 ld maid notions, Miss Hyde. Wouldn’t give a 
left her calmed. | copper for delicacy; and as for honor, see what 

Slowly, but with a steady progress, Jessio £ it’s done. Don’t talk to mo!” 
gained her strength; and, as her mother had \ With a sort of Jim Crow step Lottie whirled 
rested among tho crimson cushions of that easy- | about on the landing, gave a leap down three 
clmir, sat ono day, when Mrs. Bosworth came to stairs at a time, and went off somewhat in her 
spend the morning with us. We had braided j former Btyle. 

her hair for the first time that morning, and t X ^ a s glad to Bee a dash of the old spirit 
prisoned its coils in a crimson net, with drops f coming back to the strange creature; but & 
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I to let tho young gentleman pass; Lottie fol¬ 
lowed, opened tho door, closed it softly, and 
? came back. 



moment after looked out and saw her crying 
like a child behind one of the large garden 
vases. After all, there was no real cheerful¬ 
ness about Lottie. Spasmodic flashes of her 
nature would break out, but at heart she 
mourned continually. 

When I entered Jessie’s room, the old lady 
was busy arranging Homo flowers which they 
had brought in a vase near the window. She 
had put on her gold spectacles, and was examin¬ 
ing the tints so carefully, that there was no room 
for attention anywhere else. Bosworth. was sit¬ 
ting near Jessie, looking so pleased at being per¬ 
mitted to her presence, that I could not help a 
throb of sympathetic pleasure. Ho had, I am 
sure, been holding Jessie’s hand; for as I came 
in, she withdrew it with a hasty movement, and 
its delicate whiteness was flushed as if warm 
lips had touched it. No wonder the young man 
was happy! Jessie Lee would never have per¬ 
mitted that bearded mouth to approach her 
hand unless a true heart had beaten quicker to 
the touch. Lawrence had gained no favor like 
that in the time of his greatest power. The 
old duchess was looking through her spectacles 
just as I came in; but not exactly at the flowers, 
or that bland little smile would never have made 
her mouth look so young, or that demure blush 
have settled on her soft cheek. Dear old lady! 
All those years, while they taught her limbs the 
uses of a staff, had left her heart fresh and 
modest as a girl’s. How transparent was the 
gentle artifice with which she beguiled me out 
of tho room, to search for some purple helio¬ 
trope that might soften the tints of her bouquet! 

As Jessie grew better, these visits were re¬ 
peated. Young Bosworth seldom failed to come 
with his grandmother; and after a little the old 
lady would often stay behind, contenting her¬ 
self with Borne message or presents of fruit and 
flowers. Then no excuse became necessary ex¬ 
cept that Jessie required a stronger arm than 
mine to support her first walks in tho garden; 
and after that the young man seemed more at 
home in our house than he could have been in 
the fine old mansion behind the hill. 

Spite of tho painful circumstances that had 
left us so lonely, we were beginning to feel the 
strength of our lives slowly returning. True, 
there was an undercurrent of deep, deep trouble 
all the time sweeping through an existence that 
Beemed so bright to others. The cruel absence 
of Mr. Lee, his determined silence, always lay 
heavily upon us; but it was not as if wo had 
deserved tho stern displeasure that had driven 
him away; and if we mourned over this great 
sorrow, there was some relief in the oppres¬ 


sion that Mrs. Dennison’s departure had taken 
away. 

Of this woman we hearcl nothing, and her 
name was seldom mentioned even by Lottie. 
We all shrunk from the reminiscences con¬ 
nected with her in terror. Still our lives were 
more endurable than they had been for many a 
month; and but for the aching pain which 
sprang out of that scene in the librar}’, we 
might havo been tranquil. Sad with the great 
loss which had fallen upon the house, but hope¬ 
ful for the future. 

But with that gentle woman lying in her last 
sleep down in the valley, and the power of our 
house gone from us, we could only wait and 
hope that God, in his infinite justice, would yet 
unfold the truth to Mr. Lee, and give him back 
to his home. 

Sometimes Jessie and I would talk e*er these 
matters when quite alone in her room; but tho 
whole chain of events was too inexplicable and 
full of pain for frequent mention. Jessie hardly 
yet comprehended tlie enormity of tho charge 
brought against her. What was in tho letter 
which her dying mother had grasped so tightly 
to the last moment? Who had written it? Was 
tho hand-writing like hers—did I think? Her 
head had been so dizzy that she could not make 
out a letter of it. 

TheBe were tho questions she would now and 
then put to me. I told her what the anonymous 
letter to Mrs. Dennison contained, but I had no 
heart to enlighten her with regard to my con¬ 
jectures about tho other. Nor could 1 for one 
moment guess what its import might have been, 
except from Mr. Leo’s words and tho terrible 
effect it had produced upon him. Never for an 
instant did I doubt Jessie’s innocence in the 
matter, whatever it might prove. She was 
truth itself. Sometimes I wondered if Lottie 
had not written those fatal missives. The girl 
was bright and sharp as steel. She was not 
altogether without education; and I remem¬ 
bered, in confirmation of these doubts, that, of 
late, I had often found her writing something 
which she endeavored to conceal. Had she not, 
in her practice, copied Jessie’s hand-writing and 
taken the same method? Nothing was more 
natural. Tho girl might thus unconsciously 
have cast suspicion on her young mistress. 

That Lottie was capable of writing the letters 
I had no doubt—not with malice, but from an 
ardent desire to drive the woman, who had 
wounded us bo deeply, from the house. With 
her crude ideas and intense devotion to ub all, 
she might have settled on this method of rid¬ 
ding the house of its torment. 
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I questioned Lottie on this subject, bo far as 
I could venture, -without informing her of what 
had passed in the library, of which she was 
entirely ignorant; but she declared her entire 
ignorance of the letter, whioh had been given 
to hor mistress, till it was placed in her own 
hands by the man who brought our mails from 
the town. As for Mrs. Dennison, she would ns 
soon touch a copperhead as write a word to 
that she Babylon. All this might bo true. At 
any rate, Lottie looked truthful when sho said 
it; but in her sayings and doings, the girl was 
not altogether as clear as crystal, and, spite of 
her protestations, I had some doubt left. 

No person except Jessie and myself, either 
in the houso or neighborhood, knew the reason 
of Sir. Lee’s sudden departure. It was under¬ 
stood that, broken down by the death of his 
wife, he had sought diatraotion from grief in 
traveling. Bo tho secret, growing more and 
moro bitter every day—for we received no let¬ 
ters—rested between us two. As tho time wore 
on, wo became miserably anxious. Had Mr. 
Lee utterly abandoned his daughter? Would 
he never return to his home and prove how true 
and loving she had always been? Ills cruel 
anger had thrown her almost upon a bed of 
deal!), and yet ho could go on without a word 
of inquiry or comfort. 

Jessie was a proud girl, as I have said more 
than onco, and as young Lawrenco had good 
reason to know; but all her haughty self-esteem 
gave way where her father was concerned. She 
never blamed him, nor ceased to pino for his 
presence. What it was that had separated them 
eho could not understand; hut that her father 
could bo unjust or wrong, never entered her 
mind for an instant. As for mo—but what 
right had I in the matter? The right of anxiety 
such as eats all happiness out of a human life— 
the hungry feeling of a beggar that dares not 
ask for food. 

I think we should have gone insane—Jessie 
and I—if this state of anxiety had been without 
its relief; but, as days and weeks passed by, 
bringing no letter, no message, we sunk gra¬ 
dually into a state of despair, not the less 
wearying that it was silent. 

Thus six months crept by. The duties of life 
went on—tho household routino met with no 
obstruction. It was wonderful how little change 
appeared around us. Yet the tower chamber 
was empty, and he was gone—we, two lonely 
women, lived on, to all appearance the same; 
but oh! how changed at heart! 

Ono day, about this time, Lottie, who had 
been left a good deal to her loneliness in the 


tower .rooms, came to me with something of her 
old spirit. She was tired of doing nothing— 
tired of being slighted and made of no account. 
She had mado up her mind to go away and do 
something worth while—would I ask Miss Jes¬ 
sie just to settle up with her, for she was in a 
hurry to get off? 

Settle up! I should have been less astonished 
if the houso dog had made a sudden claim for 
wages. Lottie had always been considered as 
a child of the establishment, to be cared for and 
petted beyond all idea of payment. Sho had 
never seemed to care for money, nor knew how 
to use it. But now, while onjoying her life in a 
Btate of luxurious ease almost equaling that of 
her young mistress, she descends upon us with 
a rough domand for wages—wages from, the 
time sho entered the house, a mere child, up to 
that very day—no inconsiderable sum according 
to her own estimate. 

This singular outbreak of cupidity astonished 
me, and half-indignantly I expostulated with 
the girl. But though her cheokB blazed with 
seeming shame, and her eyes sunk under mine, 
she persisted in this grave demand. All that 
she had received, her dear, dear mistress had 
given out and out—that had nothing to do with 
wages; there was her bill—four hundred dol¬ 
lars—and Bhe wanted it in gold—hard gold, 
nothing else. 

I went to JeBsie with tho bill. She did not 
seem to heed the amount, but was distressed at 
the idea of parting with hor mother’s faithful 
attendant. Hoping that something had gone 
wrong, and that this was a sudden impulse, she 
sent for Lottie in order to expostulate with her; 
for it seemed like turning a bird, which hadbe- 
como used to its cage, loose upon the world, if 
we allowed the girl to have her way. 

Lottio came in, looking dogged and shy; Jes¬ 
sie held out her hand, with a piteous smile, for 
she was thinking of her mother. 

“Lottio, what have we done that you wish to 
leave us?’* 

“Nothing on earth, Miss Jess; I ain’t mad at 
you, nor any one; but yet I want to go down to 
York and get a place. It’s lonesome here.” 

Jessie’s eyes filled with tears. It was indeed 
very lonesome. 

“And will you leave us for that, Lottie?” 

The girl waB troubled; her color came and 
went. She was about to burst into tears—hut 
answered still, 

“ It’8 lonesome, and I want to go. "Why can’t 
you let me without all this? I ain’t made of 
oast iron, nor yet of brass. Please give me my 
money and let mo go.” 
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“But you are so helpless. What will become 
of you in a great oity?” pleaded Jessie. 

Lottie camo up to her and knelt in her old 
way. 

“Let me go, Mias Jessie, and don’t try to 
stop me, for it’ll be of no use, only to make my 
heart ache worse than it does now. Don't be 
afraid about me l If God Bhows the birds their 
way through the wood?, He won’t let me get 
lost.” 

“Poor Lottie!” said the young mistress, look¬ 
ing kindly on the girl through her tears, “I 
would rather give up anything than you.” 

Lottie seized her hand, pressing her lipB upon 
it. 

.“Don’t, don’t!” she pleaded. “You would 

not Bay a word if you only-” 

“Only what, girl?” 

“Nothing, nothing, I must go, that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

Lottio shook off her tears as a dog scatters 
the rain from his coat, and, starting up, assumed 
her rude manner. 

“I will not keep you against your will, my 
poor girl,” said Jessie, sadly; “but how will 
you find the way?” 

“Easy enough, Miss. “I’ve been studying 
geography anil tho maps, these last three 
months, besides reading about everything.” 

“And have you got any idea of a place?” 

“Plenty, Miss. I shall be settled the first 
week. Only give me my wageB, and don’t try 
to persuade me agin what my mind is made up 
to.” 

“Well, Lottie, you shall have tho money. I 
am sure that can never repay all you have done 
for my mother!” 

“Don’t, don’t, Miss Jessie! I want to make 
my heart like a grinding mill-stone, and you 
won’t let me. Now don't!” 

“Well, I will not distress you,” replied Jessie, 
gently; “but remember, Lottie, when you get 
tired of this new life, or have spent your money, 
come back to your old home. No person shall 
fill your place.” 

“Oh! Miss Jess, Miss Jess! can’t you stop?” 
cried tho wild creature, absolutely flinging up 
her arms in desperation. 

Jessie looked at her thoughtfully a moment; 
then, unlocking her desk, counted out the gold 
Lottio had demanded. 

“Be careful that the money does not get you 
into trouble, Lottie,” I said, really anxiouB about 
the young thing. 

Lottio took tho gold in her apron, and great 
tears dropped over it as she turned away. She 
really seemed heart-broken. 


c “If anything should happen,” said Jessie, 
J regarding her trouble with tenderness—“if you 
i should lose it, or fall into want, and still not 
s wish to come back, write to me and I will send 
$ you more.” 

^ ‘‘Would you?—would you?” cried Lottie, with 
5 quick animation; “then oh! Miss Jess! make it 
i; six hundred now. I never, nerer shall want 
i money so much again in my life.” 

\ “Six hundred, Lottio?” 

^ “Yes, six! I tried and tried to cipher it out 


\ that much; but it wouldn’t multiply or add up 

^ to the mark; but if you would now-” 

\ She paused and looked wistfully at the gold 
i through her tears. 

s Jessie looked at me for encouragement. Dear 
^ girl! she had less idea of the value of money 
* than Lottie herself. 

> “She was so kind to her!" whispered the 
jl mistress, drawing close to me. 

J “Or if you’d just lend it to me,” pleaded 
\ Lottie. “Now, Miss Hyde, don’t go to killing 

< the white dove that I see spreading its wings 

< in her bosom this very minute; I wouldn’t turn 
against you, nor tell anything, you know that.” 

“I will give her tho money—tho good child— 
^ how could it bo in my heart to refuse her?” Baid 

I Jessie. 

Lottie went to the open desk and began to 
f count out the other twenty pieces of gold, which 
I she jingled ono by one against their companions 
; in her apron. Her breath came quick; and 
when she had done she came toward us eagerly, 
gathering the apron in her hand, and hugging 
it with the gold to her bosom. 

“Oh! I’m ready to jump out of my skin with 
joy and thankfulness!” she exclaimed. “Good- 
by, y°ung mistress—good-by, Miss Hyde, I’m 
so Borry that I ever twitted you about being an 
old maid and writing poetry, and some other 
things I won’t mention.” 

Lottie went out of the room in great excite 
ment, and left ua astonished and very anxious. 
We talked the matter over without result. If 
Lottie was determined to go, wo had not a 
shadow of power to prevent it, and we could 
not yet make up our minds that she was abso¬ 
lutely wrong. There was something in the bot¬ 
tom of her heart that wo could not fathom. 

But we determined that night to make another 
attempt to detain the strange girl; if that proved 
impossible, to send a trusty person to protect 
her on her way to New York and bring back 
news of her safety. Somewhat consoled by these 
resolutions, we separated for the night. The 
next morning, when we sent for Lottie, tho ser¬ 
vants told us that she had been gone two hours, 
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having ridden to town with the man who brought 
over the morning papers, before any one but the 
servants was nstir. We sent over to the town 
immediately, and learned that Bhe had left by a 
train that passed ten minutes after Bhe reached 
the depot. 

We were doubly depressed and lonely now. 
It was hardly to bo believed how much wo* 
missed the presence of that wild girl. Weeks 
went by and we heard nothing of her. She 
had not promised to write, but we had anxiously 
expected to hear of her welfare; but nothing 
came. Like Mr. Lee, Lottie seemed to have 
been swept out of our lives. 

All this was very sad; but wo received a little 
sunshine in the constant visits of young Bos- 
worth, who was so happy now in his but balf- 
aoknowlodged engagement to our Jessie, that 
all our troubles were chased away in his pre¬ 
sence. As for tho old lady—but it is impossible 
to explain whnt a protection and comfort her 
society proved to us at this time. 

A month—six weeks went by, and still nothing 
of Mr. Leo or of Lottie; both had deserted us, 
and we were indeed alone. Jessie bad some 
consolation in tho dawning tenderness of her 
eccond love; but I—oh! those were dreary, 
dreary days to me! 

One morning, I found a letter on the hall 
table, which sent all the blood from my heart. 
The hand-writing I did not know, but it had a 
foreign post-mark, and that set my hand to 
trembling as I touched it. The address was to 
myself. Jessie was still in the room; so, like a 
thief, I snatched tho precious messenger, and 
went off to my old place on tho ridge, where I 
could be suro of solitude. I was breathless on 
reaching the rock, and sat down with a band 
pressed hard against my heart, whioh throbbed 
with suffocating violence. 

I sat down and tore open the envelop. It 
was a long, lienvy letter, closely written, but 
not by any hand that I could recognize. With 
a sinking heart, I turned over the pages and 
saw “Lottie” written on tho extreme corner of 
the last sheet. 

“Lottie!” and the letter dated in Paris!—what 
could it mean? It was some moments before I 
could compose myself sufficiently to make out 
the first few lines, though they were charac¬ 
teristic enough. 

“My very dear Miss Hyde,” the letter began, 
“I ain’t much used to writing letters, and it 
seems to mo as if this would be long and hard 
work; but things must be told, and if I don’t 
write them, who will? 


“You thought hard of me, I dare sny, for 
leaving you just as I did; but I thought just 
the other way about it, and haven’t changed 
my mind yet. It was tough work, though, to 
get away from home and bid you both good-by 
as I did. I hope to goodness you will never 
have to go through with anything like it. I 
could not tell you then what it was that set me 
off: but I will now. 

“That very morning before I came down on 
you for the money, the man from town brought 
over some things done up in a newspaper more 
than six weeks old, and in it I read that Mrs. 
Bab—I beg pardon—Madam Dennison had set 
Bail in a steamboat for a place called Havre, 
across tho Atlantic Ocean—I know more .of 
places and things than you might believe. I 
was Bure that Havre was in Europe, and knew 
well enough that Mr. Lee was there—a rich 
widower—with no one in the wide world to keep 
him from getting into scrapes. Of course, any¬ 
body that could see through a millstone might 
have known what that she Bab—no, I mean that 
lady and servant—went to Havre for. Well, I 
thought it all over, and made up my mind what 
to do. First, I concluded to keep a close mouth 
in regard to Miss Jessie, for I was sure that 
Bho would wilt right down; and as for you— 
well, no matter, that little secret lies between 
you and me. Silent was tho word then; but I 
had made up my mind to travel, and was bound to 
do it. But people can’t sail across oceans, and 
gulfs, and inlets, and such kind of waterworks 
without money, and I hadn’t but two half-dol¬ 
lars in the world. You know how I came down 
on you and tho dear young lady, like a roaring 
lion, and got that six hundred dollars; I’d rather 
have danced on red-hot coals an hour than do 
what I did. It was just highway burglary, and 
nothing less. I hate myself for it yet. 

“Well, after I got tho money I mado quick 
work of it, sat up all night, did a little packing, 
a little praying, and a great deal of crying till 
daylight came, then I put for the railroad and 
flashed down to New York. A newspaper that 
I bought of a little boy, in the cars, told roe that 
a steamer sailed for Havre that very day. The 
minute wo stopped in New York, I got lost in a 
crowd of carriage drivers and long whips, that 
seemed terribly glad to see me; and one of them 
took mo on one side, as kind as could be, asking 
where I wanted to go, promising to take me 
right there—that is, to the steamer—trunk and 
all in no time. 

“The man kept his word. I got into his car¬ 
riage, and we drove through long streets, and 
cross Btreets, down, among acres of ships that 
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looked like blasted treeB, and at last we got to 
a steamer with stairs down its black Bides, and 
Bmokc puffing out from Us chimneys in a fright¬ 
ful way. The man climbed up the stairs with 
my trunk on his shoulder: I followed. He sat 
it down, and I sat down on it. Then the man 
wanted two dollars, and I gave him one, at 
which he grumbled a little, but I told him that 
I had traveled and knew what was what. Then 
he went away and left me alone in tho crowd; 
so I had a good cry all to myself, thinking of 
you folks at home, and wondering what would 
become of me in the end. 

“While I was sitting there to heavy hearted, 
the bells started out a ringing, the steamer be¬ 
gan to heave and groan, half the people went 
helter-skelter down the Bide of tho vessel, and 
the other half crowded toward one end. Then 
we began to move, and I felt the blood creep 
up and down my limbs as shivery as ice. I re¬ 
member seeing, through tho tears that almost 
blinded me, handkerchiefs waving and people 
crying on the deck and down on the wharf; but 
there was nobody to cry about me, nor shako 
away their Borrow from a white handkerchief, 
so I just huddled down on the trunk and gave 
right up. 

“Oh! how my heart sunk as the steamer 
swung round and dashed out into the great 
river; and, to scare me worse, a gun went off 
bong, sending a stream of smoke behind us. I 
covered my face in my hands and cried—oh! 
how I did cry. 

“When I lookod up again, New York was a 
great way off; the ships looked like a forest of 
dead pine trees, and everything else lay in a 
blue fog. I looked tho other way where tho 
sun was going down in the deep, deep water. 
Thero everything was lonesome as the grave, 
and I almost wished that I was dead. But the 
Bteamer kept on prowling along the water, like 
a great wild beast, worrying us all into the next 
world. It seemed as if I was going off, far, for 
away from where my mistress had gone. I had 
been lonesome before in my life; but this was 
Worse than that. I wanted to creep into some 
corner and die. Then I remembered that I had 
promised her , when she lay dead in the tower 
chamber, to be a mother to you and Miss Jes¬ 
sie, and made a little prayer to God that He 
would help me in the thing that I wa3 going 
about. It was all I could do. 

“When the steamer was out in the deep 
Waters and the dark came on, a man stood by 
my trunk and asked why it was that I staid out 
of my room. Then I told him my trunk was 
room enough for me just then; so he went away 


\ and brought another man, who asked if I had 
ij a s^ate-room and a ticket. 

I; “I told him the truth—that I didn’t know 
iwhat a state-room was; but that something I 
\ had eaten must have made me sick, and I wanted 
\ to lie down dreadfully. 

5 “Tho man told me that a Btate-room would 
\ cost more than a hundred dollars; so I told him 
> I’d rather stay on deck, for there was no cer- 
\ tainty how much money I might want to spend 
s before I got back. 

I “Then they began talking about second 
cabins, and asked how much money I could 
pay; but, somehow, I was too sick to care much 
sand let ’em pay themselves; so they took me 
| down into a room with beds made like shelves 
i along the sides, and I fell into one. Oh, mercy! 
\ I can’t think of it now without being dizzy. 

J “Day and night—day and night—rock,rock— 
| plunge, plunge—till at last there wqb an end of 
\ the eternal waters, and we landed at Havre, an 
\ old fussy place that Becmed as unsteady as the 
|Bhip. 

[ “Europe is a large place, Miss Hyde, and I 
didn’t know whereabouts in it Mr. Lee or that 
woman was to be found; but I had money, and 
| the mistress always taught me to trust in God 
; when I couldn’t do anything on my own hook. 

\ So I watched everything that went on among 
! the passengers, and kept a prayer for help stir- 
; ring in the bottom of my heart. At first I was 
> about to ask some of the passengers which way 
> I'd better turn, but concluded to wait. So I 
I followed the crowd when it left the steamer, 

| nnd it took me into a hotel as old as the hills, 

: where women were running round in their 
; night-caps and chattering like tame crows. I 
; went into a room with the rest and sat down 
: with my carpet-bag on my lap, keeping a keen 
! eye on everything. We had to wait a good 
; while, for tho men at the wharf wanted to see 
iif everything was put np nicely in my trunk; 
|and as they promised to give it back, and a 
; passenger said he would send it with his to the 
hotel, as I was alone, I had to wait. 

“As I eat there watching, some gentlemen 
came in that seemed to know some of our pas¬ 
sengers. They had just run down from Paris, I 
heard them say, to meet their friends on landing. 
They were nice, genteel men, and I listened to 
their talk, having nothing else to busy myself 
with. After a good deal of shaking hands and 
questioning about the voyage, they began to 
talk about Paris—especially about its hotels, 
and what Americans were at them. I held my 
breath and listened. Meurice, they said, was 
the hotel where Americans went most. There 
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waa a great number of distinguished persons $very well drive me without going too, I should 
there now, and they went over a list of names. \ think.’ 

When they came to that of Mr. Lee, I caught | “So up he came with a little one-horse con- 
my breath and sprang up, dropping my satchel, 'cern, and in X got. Oh! what streets, and 
with the gold in it, with a clank to the floor, planes, and roads of lamps I went through! What 
No one minded mo; so I sat down again, trem- £orowds of people—what tall, tall houses! They 
bling all over, and listened. Then Mrs. Denni- >made me more dizzy than I had been, and that 
son’s name was huddled in among the rest, and |\ru bad enough. 

I knew that the persons I was in searoh of were < “At last we reached the hotel—a great, grand 
In the same town together, and very near too; $ house that frightens one by its size, the number 
for the men who had run down from Paris $ of lights, and crowds of people going up and 
didn’t seem out of breath or the least tired. <down the stairs. They took me into a room 
So I made up my mind to go there at once and s half-way up to the Bky, and there I sat down 
come back in an hour or two after my trunk. S with my head aching and clear tired out. You 
“‘Please, sir,* said I to one of the gentlemen, ;> didn’t know, I suppose, that I have learned a 
«can you tell me just how far Paris is from 5 good many French words from the mistress: 
this hotel, and which way I must turn?’ I such as du pain , which means bread—and lethe, 

“He looked at mo a minute and smiled with 5 for tea—and sucre, which ain’t much different 
his eyes. J from our sugar, only you mumble it up in your 

“*It is about six hours, I think,* he an- $ mouth before speaking, and let it all out at 


swerod; 
depot.’ 


‘any coachman will take you to the \ once. 


‘Well, I was dying with thirst and my head 


‘I was rather discouraged. If it took him bIx 5 throbbed terribly. The man called me wa4 


hours to run the distance, I should find it a long 
walk. Bo I concluded to hire a carriage and 
take my trunk along. 

“After awhile my trunk camo up with a heap 
of other baggage, and, as everybody else was 
starting off in carriages, I hired one too; and 
when the man asked whero I wanted to go, I 

told him to Mr. Meurice’s hotel in Paris. Ho 
drove away at once, and after a few minutes 
stopped at a railroad depot and opened the door 


moiselle, and looked polite and sorry; so I said, 

“'Donna moia a cup of the , if you please, 
mouskeu.’ 

“He looked bewildered a minute, and then 
brightened up so pleasant. 

“•Ah! le the! We, we!’ 

“‘No,’ said I, thinking how improper it 
would be for that Btrange man to sit down to 
tea with a young girl in her room that time of 
night; ‘only for myself; one cup will do. Ex- 


for me to get out. 

“‘This is the right train,’ he said, in the;; 
queerest English I ever heard. ‘I will get you 5 
a ticket.’ 

“I felt myself blushing, but said nothing. ; 
He didn’t know that I had thought of walking, $ 
In less than ten minutes I was whizzing along ; 
liko anything over the most beautiful country, f 
and through the queerest old towns, and by the j 
strangest houses with points, and caps, and cor- \ 
ners liko great table-castera cut in stone. Then j 
the dark came on, and I fell sound asleep till a • 
great crash and jar awoke mo in a depot right; 
in the midst of a city larger than New York all; 
blazing with lights and orowded with folks. ; 

“I had learned a thing or two by this time, ; 
and when a driver put himself in ray way told ; 
him that I wanted to go to Mr. Meurico’s hotel, j 
and that he’d better get ray trunk. He didn’t 
seom to understand a word exoept the namo of 
Meurice; but he caught that at once and nodded 
his head, 

“ * We, tee I* 

“‘Yes,* Baid I, ‘both of us. You couldn’t 


cuse me.’ 

“He did not Btop to hear, but went off and 
came back with a china cup and saucer on a 
little silver tray, as if T had been, a born lady. 
I stirred up the tea and tasted it. 

“•Donna moia un petite more sucre, if vous 
please,’ said I. 

“ * We, madammouelle, toot itceet/ Bays he. 

“The fellow pronounced too as if it had a t 
in it; but then, how could he understand good 
English? 

“‘No, no—not too sweet,’ said I; ‘the con¬ 
trary way. I wanL more la sucre— sugar, you 
know.’ 

“The fellow really did not understand his 
own language, but stood there looking wild as 
a fish-hawk. All at once he brightened up and 
ran out of tho room. Directly he came back 
with another man. The moment I saw his face 
; I jumped up, ready to scream with joy, and— 
and—yes, Miss Hyde, don’t blush! but I sprang 
right into his arms and gave him a kiss. Who 
was it? Why James, Mr. Lee’s own man—a 
person—well. Miss Hyde, we all have secret#; 
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but if ever a girl had a right tQ kiss a friend in ' 
& strange place, I had—that’s all. 5 

“ ‘Oh! James, James Grant! It’s Providence ; 
that sent you here!* < 

“‘No,* he said, holding me tight and Btop- j 
ping my mouth ■while choke-full of words, ‘I; 
rather think it -was your bad French, Lottie.* j 
“I would have struok him; only he held me ■ 
so near and bo tight it was impossible. 5 

“The waiter went out softly. What sensible j 
people these Frenchmen are! Then I forgot; 
my headache and everything but the business j 
in hand. James is a good Bcholar, you know, j 
and understands French like a book. If ever ; 
Providence sent a friend at the right time, j 
Ho did it that night. First I began asking • 
questions. Mr. Lee had been away down East: 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, across deserts, and over ■ 
Pyramids for almost the whole time since he left; 
home. Sorrowful as a man could be, but always i 
going ahead as if comfort lay in sharp work. j 
Then he had come back into Italy, and so into i 
France, whioh is Paris, you know. Mrs. Den- : 
nison was in the hotel when Mr. Lpe got there;; 
James thinks, unexpectedly to his master, but 
is not certain. He knows that she wrote letters 
to him any way. 

“ ‘She is here then—she has been .setting her 
traps,’ I said. ‘Tell me everything, James, if 
you ever loved the dear lady who is dead, or 
her child, who is pining herself to death at our 
own dear home. Tell me everything!’ 

“‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it’s no use going over the 
tracks; but Bhe’s got him, and to-morrow they 
will be married at the American Embassy.* 

“ ‘To-morrow! Married, to-morrow!’ I almost 
screamed. 

“‘Yes,* he answered; ‘nothing can stop it. 
I passed a woman who brought home the wed¬ 
ding-dress as I came up stairs.* 

“I caught hold of James and held his arms 
down tight. 

“ ‘Nothing can stop it, James? Yes, sir, you 
and I can stop it; you and I will stop it! I 
never promised right out before, James; but if 
you’ll help me to expose this woman, I’ll—I’ll— 
yeB, you and I’ll take their place and be married 
at the American Embassy right off ourselves.’ 

“He—well, Miss Hyde, I won’t worry you by 
telling what he said or did just then; but my 
face burned like fire half an hour after. 

“Now comeB the hardest part of my story. 
Don’t clasp your hands and pray for me as the 
worst Binner that ever was; for I ain’t quite 
that! Still, you think so much of a little fib, 
and listening, and breaking open seals, that I’d 
rather not write it if a great deep ocean of 


water wasn’t rolling between you and me. Miss 
Hyde, I own it, lies ain’t my delight; but I can 
tell ’em. Peeping through keyholes and win¬ 
dows isn’t my nature; but, anyhow, I did it 
More than that: I never lot one of Mrs. Denni¬ 
son’s letters leave our house without reading it, 
nor any worth while without keeping a copy; 
that was why you caught me writing so often. 
One or two letters I kept back altogether. They 
are with me here; so are the copies. It was to 
give them into Mr. Lee’s hand that I came 
across the wide ocean. She suspected me—or 
her girl Cora did—and hired one of the men to 
mail them safely; but I knew a better way of 
bribing him to give them up. True, It made 
James jealouB to see how thick I was with the 
man; but I couldn’t help that. 

“Babylon was cute, though; she wrote care¬ 
fully. It was to some old mother—who was as 
bad as herself—to whom the letters were sent. 
I have some of her answers too; and these were 
the papers that I laid before James Grant that 
night. They told the whole story: how Mrs. 
Babylon had come on a visit to our house, be¬ 
cause Mr. Lawrence was going to spend some 
timo in the neighborhood, and she could not 
bear to live away from him. This was the first 
letter. Then she found out how very, very rich 
Mr. Lee was, and began to write about bim and 
the family—speaking of my angel mistress as a 
poor, weak thing that would be better dead than 
alive. After this the letters grew darker, and 
more cautious. She hinted of things that might 
happen before she left the house—of sudden 
deaths being common in cases of lingering dis¬ 
ease—hnd said, that, of late, she had been in¬ 
teresting herself in chemical experiments, and 
believed that chloroform, persistently adminis¬ 
tered, might have a beneficial effect. 

“After this I could only get hold of two 
letters; but they were written in French, and I 
could only make out a word here and there. If 
you hadn’t been so crank about honor and all 
that, I would have brought them to you; but I 
couldn’t make up my mind to take the preach¬ 
ing. But I watched.^ You know, Mias Hyde, 
no dog ever kept watch as I did over that 
angel! 

“She died. The worst came while I was 
wondering what to do. There was no use in 
telling what' I had done. She was dead; and I 
thought then that the woman would go away 
and leave us for a little time to our mourning. 
If she came back again, I meant to give the 
letters up and have you read the Frenoh ones. 
You know how Bhe left, and whyjt was Mr. Lee 
went off in that strange way; I could only guess. 
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You wouldn’t trust me; so I wouldn’t trust you. 
But when I found that Babylon had followed 
after Mr. Lee, just as his year of mourning 
was over, I followed her. 

“I gave these letters to James; and we read 
them over together, according to their dates, 
till the two French ones came in turn. James 
reads French, and can turn it into English as 
easy as talking. So ho gave me the English. 

“She was afraid that her letters were tam¬ 
pered with by the servants, and so wrote in 
a language they could not understand. Bor 
chemical experiments in favor of the invalid 
had failed in consequence of the girl, who 
watched the 8iok*chamber like a house-dog; 
but a sudden inspiration had pointed out a 
safer and not less certain method. The next 
blow should fall where it was sure to tell—it 
should strike through the soul. Words filled, 
but left no death marks upon which either so¬ 
ciety or the law could Beixe. Tho invalid adored 
her husband; convince her that he loved an¬ 
other—under his own roof too—and the work 
was done, the estate free. Tho letter she would 
causo to be placed in that lady’s hand should 
bo a two-edged sword, sharp enough to free tho 
man and disinherit the daughter, with whom 
there was no hopes of living in friendship. 

“This was the first letter in French. It ended 
with Baying she had written the letter, charging 
herself with having fascinated the master of 
that house, calling the lady’B attention to many 
a proof of this passion rendered forever hope¬ 
less from her pertinacious hold on a life that 
had becomo a burden to herself and a torment 
to her family. The letter spoke contemptuously 
of Mrs. Dennison, charging her with a deliberate 
attempt to win the husband’s love from his in¬ 
valid wife, and pointing out tho way in which 
she hod succeeded. 

“This letter, which Mrs. Dennison wrote to 
her mother, had been got up carefully, and, as 
near as possible, in Jessie Lee’s hand-writing. 
It was a safe precaution, and could be used or 
disproved, as the case might require. It had 
been taken to the post-offico by Mrs. Dennison 
herself. 

“Then we come to the last letter which this 
wicked woman wrote to her mother. Oh I MisB 
Hyde, it was too horrible 1 

“The letter had done its work. Mrs. Lee was 
dead and buried. It had been a frightful Beene, 
and Mrs. Dennison had been hardly able to 
write, or even sit up after it. Still the poor 
lady was better off—what enjoyment could she 
have of life? But one thing had happened to 
trouble her. Miss Lee held ft considerable por¬ 


tion of the property in her own right, a thing 
that had but just come to her knowledge; and, 
though immense, the princely estate must bo 
divided; and, coming from the mother, Jessie 
would naturally be heiress to the whole at 
Mr. Lee’s death. Still that need not prove 
without its remedy; Jessie’s portion might be 
secured through Lawrence. It was a bitter 
alternative, but would be preferable to eternal 
separation or poverty together. She bnd sent 
for Lawrence and expected him hourly. There 
was a break in Mrs. Dennison’s letter here; 
then a few lines that James could hardly make 
out. 

“Lawrence had answered her letter in person 
and offered himself to Jessie Lee, who had re¬ 
fused him. In a fit of pride and anger he had 
gone away—she would never see him again. 
Jessie Lee had separated them forever. Before 
many hours were over her revenge should be 
complete. Then she would leave that house 
and Mr. Lee should follow. 

“These were tho French letters as James read 
them to mo. I gathered them all together, but 
my hands shook so that James was obliged to 
tie them up for me. 

“ ‘Where is our master now?’ I said. ‘What 

time is it?' 

“ ‘It is nine. I think he may soon be in Mrs. 
Dennison’s parlor, for Cora told me that her 
lady wished to try on the wedding dress, and 
hoped Mr. Lee would come in when it was com¬ 
plete. I took the message, and he answered, 
Very well.’ 

“‘James, 1 I said, ‘we have no lime to lose. 
Is there no way by which I can get into Mrs. 
Dennison’s rooms before the master comes in!’ 

“James thought a little, and said, ‘Yes, it 
will be easy. When Mrs. Dennison is dressed 
they will go into her parlor. It opens from her 
bed-room by an arched doorway hung with silk 
curtains. When they leave the bed room I will 
let you in.’ 

“He went out to reconnoitre, and came back, 
all in a hurry, opened the door and whispered, 
‘Como, quick.’ 

“I went, and in two minutes was in a large 
bed-room, warmed op like a sunset with the 
light that came pouring through the broad, red 
curtains which hung between it and the next 
room. 

“‘Step softly and hide somewhere if they 
come in,’ whispered James. 

“ ‘I will,’ says I. 

“Then I crept up to the curtain, pushed the 
rod folds back a trifle, and walked in. 

“It was a large room, lighted like our draw- 
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jug-room with a great chandelier, and furnished 
beautifully. She and Cora .were standing under 
the blaze of lights all in a flutter of pride. It’s 
no use, Miss Hyde; I’ve wanted to think that 
woman wasn’t good-looking, but it’s fighting 
against one’s own eyes. There she stood with 
that wedding dress of white moire antique, a 
sweeping down her toll figure, and lying be¬ 
hind her like ridges of snow on the carpet. All 
down the front and around the neck, which was 
smooth as a japonica leaf, lace was fluttering, 
till the whole dress looked soft &b snow. On 
her head she wore a sort of crown, made of 
pearls like the mistress’ necklace, that she 
thought so much of, and from under that fell 
a lace veil that looked like frostwork on a 
window, and covered her from head to foot. 

“Cora was spreading down the veil as I 
looked in. Then she stepped baok and had a 
good survey. 

“‘Will it do?’ said Mrs. Dennison, drawing 
herself up proud as a peacock. 

“ ‘It’s superb!’ answered Cora. 

“‘Wo will make it a little more perfect before 
he comes in,’ says Babylon; and, going to a 
desk, she took out a long morocco case and 
opened it under the light, where a flame of fire 
flashed out of it. 

“Cora took the box out of Babylon’B hand. 

“‘From him,’ says she. 

“ ‘Yes,’ answera Babylon, curving her neck. 

“ * How much did they cost ?’ 

“‘Of course he did not tell me that, Cora. 
Six or seven thousand dollars, I suppose; hut 
they are nothing to what I’ll yet have.’ 

“ ‘You will not wear them to-morrow?’ 

“ ‘Well, no. It would be a little too much, I 
fear; but we will put them on now just to try 
the effect.’ 

“‘No,’ says Cora, looking very stubborn, ‘I 
Want these. It's no more than fair.’ 

“‘Cora!’ cried Babylon, with fire in her eyes. 

“‘Why not?’ says Cora. ‘You have promised 
over and over again to provide for me when you 
had the means. Here is something sure.’ 

“‘Cora, this is too impudent!’ 

“‘Why? Is it wrong for sisters to Bhare each 
other’s good fortune, especially when one has 
done as much to earn it &b the others?’ 

“Babylon doubled up her white fist, and 
looked a whole thunder-gust from under her. 
bent eyebrows. 

“‘Sisters! How dare you?’ 

“ ‘Because I am your sister.’ 

“‘You! whose mother was a black slave!’ 

“‘And my father your father! What will 
you say against him?’ 


| 


“Babylon seemed to struggle against her 
temper and conquered it. 

‘“Give me those diamonds, Cora. Of course 
I do not dispute what you say, and always meant 
to make you independent, but not after this 
fashion; wait till this ceremony is over and I 
have control of sufficient means. You muBt see 
that it would be ruin to part with these.* 

“ ‘I cannot help that. What security have I 
that you will keep your word then? It never 
has been kept. The truth is, I mean to stay in 
this country where my color is not sneered at, 
and I must have the means.’ 

“ ‘But have I not promised?’ 

“ ‘Yes, a good many times; and I mean that 
you sliall perform too! This ceremony shall 
never take place till I am sure of that.* 

“Babylon grew pale as a ghost, something 
seemed to swell in her throat. 

“‘Give back the diamonds,’ she said, speak¬ 
ing as if she had a cold, ‘and you shall have a 
written promise for twice their amount throe 

months after I am married/ 


\ “‘When?’ 

^ “ ‘Now. I will write out the paper at once.’ 

\ “ ‘Well, but remember it is made out to Cora, 

i; your lialf-Bister, or I will not take it!’ 
i “Mrs. Dennison came to a little table that 
<; stood close by the arch, and, kneeling down on 
;• one knee, began to write. She seemed to hold 

! ' her breath, and was pale as the pearls on her 
head. I could have touched her with my hand, 
but I Btood still as a mouse until the paper was 
i written. Cora came and looked over her shoal¬ 
's ders as she signed her name. Just as it was 
ij done, there came a sharp knock at the door, and 

I both the women started away from iho table, 
leaving the paper on it. I reached my hand 
softly through the curtain and got it safe just 
^ as Mr. Lee came in. 

^ “Babylon was white as a sheet, and shook so 
| that the dress rustled around her. 

\ “ ‘Is she not beautiful, sir?* says Cora, look- 

! ing as innocent as a lamb. 

\ “Mr. Lee smiled. Oh! Miss Hyde, isn’t he 
i grand? But in a minute his face changed, and, 
| coming up to Mrs. Dennison, he took her hand 
l and kissed it. 

\ “‘How pale you are! Does the thought of 
I to-morrow terrify you so much?’ 

; “She gave him one of her looks, and drew 
; closer to him timidly. He bent toward her, 

• and, as Cora slid out of the room, put his arm 
j round her waiBt, whispering something that I 
: was too mad to hear. 

: “I couldn’t stand it My poor mistress seemed 
: to whisper, ‘Now, Lottie, I trust to you I* I 
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poshed the curtains aside, and, walking right 
straight in, Btood before them. 

“•Mrs. Dennison,’ says I, ‘let go of toy dead 
lady's husband. Mr. Lee, an angel has just 
come down from heaven to save you from * 
wicked, wicked fiend. I, a poor girl, am doing 
her work. Step back, Mrs. Dennison* till my 
master reads theso letters, and this paper; then 
look into his eyes if you dare.’ 

“The woman turned on me with her great, 
Beared eyes—saw the papers in my hand—gave 
a wild look at the table-r-etaggered toward the 
curtains—flung them back With an outward 
dash of her arms and fellUpon the floor of the 
Other room. Ab the red curtains closed over 
her, I put all the papers in Mr. Lee’s hand and 
whispered, with tears in my eyes, 

“ *Oh! master, read them for her sake, who 
loved you so dearly 1’ 

“He took the, papers and went away. In 
half an hour James oalled me to his master’s 
room. Ho was white as marble, and tears stood 
in his eyes. He took my two hands in his, 
pressed them hard; then, leaning one elbow on 
the table, coverod his faoe with his hand. I 
Saw great tears drop through his fingers; they 
broke my heart. The first thing I knew, down 
X bad fallen on my two knees, and Was kissing 
his other hand as if he had been my dear mis¬ 
tress irho is dead and gone. ; That night I told 
him everything about Mibb Jessie and all your 
goodness. Oh! how he thanked me! Miss 
Hyde, don’t ever want to see a inan cry; it’s 
enough to break one’s heart! 

“The next morning Mrsi Dennison and her 
servant had left the hotel. In tbm days I 
Shall be on my way home. Do be glad to boo 
Lottie, for she feels like a bird far away from 
its nest. Your old friend till death, 

Lottie.” 


^ waa pleased—everybody waa happy, except my- 
$ self. What would become of me? When Jessie 

i waa gone, my home would be broken up again. 

I must be cast forth a waif upon the world, 
s How could I help being sad? 

I Just a week before Jessie’s wedding, I sat 
l alone in the deep window of the drawing-room, 
thinking of my desolated future, and weeping 
: those still tears that one learns to shed after 
much sorrow. It was sunset. Young Bos- 
worth and Jessie wero in the garden, and I 
could hear their happy Voices coming up from 
!* among the flowers. 

\ As I eat there, so dreary and loveless, some 
\ person entered the room. I knew by the trend 
5 that it waa Mr. Lee, and tried to conceal my- 

! *“ self; but he came directly to the window and 
Btood at my side, looking out upon the glorious 
, view. In those times I was timid, and almost 
£ afraid of his presence; bo, rising quietly, I 
attempted to leave the window. But he spoke, 
and begged me to remain. There was some¬ 
thing that he wished to say. 

I sat down trembling, and rose again, an hour 
after, the happiest mortal that God ever blessed. 
One week from that day, two weddings were 
solemnized in that house; but only one couple 
went away. That home was too dear for any 
thoughts of fashionable travel with ua. 

But last July, after a summer of travel, in 
the White. Mountains, we reaobed New York 
on our way home. Having nothing to occupy 
us, one evening, we joined a party at the hotel 
and:went- to hear a discourse on Woman’s 
Rights and Human Civilisation by some cele¬ 
brated female lecturer* Whose name we did not 
hear nor inquire about. But when the lecturer 

i entered from one Bide of the platform, her 
presence drove the blood from my heart. She 
wore ft black lace dress richly flounced, with 


crimson flowers on her boBom and in her hair. 


She came back, that bright, heroic girl! and 


Her white neck Was exposed, her arm3 un¬ 


took her old place in the family. The blessings i 
of a happy, happy heart reBt upon her forever. ; 

A month after, he catne home. We entered 1 
Into no explanations, and never, for many a 
year, spoke of Lottie’s visit to Paris. But Mb 
tenderness for Jessie was BUoh as. I had never ! 
witnessed before; and he was very gentle and j 
kind to me. 

A few months after Mr. Lee’s return there 
Were wedding preparations ill our house. Our 
Jessie would leave us on ai bridal tour and then 
come back to the old mansion behind the hill, j 
which the two Mrs. Bosworths had vacated for i 


covered to the shoulder. She approached the 
reading-desk, rested her hand on a volume that 
lay upon it, and looked around on the audience. 
It was Mrs. Dennison. 

While her hand was on the book, and her 
bold eyes wandering over the crowd, a cry 
broke over us from the street. Some news boy, 
shouting as he sped along, sent Mb voice ring¬ 
ing through the open doors, 

“Further particulars of the battle of Bull 
Run—death of Col. iAwrenCel” 

The woman beard this cry. Her hand fell 
heavily away from the book it pressed, her face 


a pretty cottage on the grounds, and refhmished j grew 1 livid under the gas-lights—she staggered 


sumptuously for the young people. Everybody 1 a step back and fell dead to the floor. 
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THE CLAIM I 

BY C1IAKLE 8 

I btooped down, and pushing aside the long, 
nnk grass, read, from the flat, half-buried 
tomb-stone, the following inscription: 

Here lietH 
ye bodie of 

LLEWELLYN ciiouaH, formerly penryx, 
bom at Penryn, Cornwall, July 20th, A. D. 1G35, 
died at Boston, October 10th, A. D. 1686. 

He rcsttth here 
in assured hopes of 
a glorious immortality. 

Above tho inscription was a rudely scutptured 
coat of arms, which, as this is not a heraldic 
treatise, I need not describe. Suffice it to say 
it was tho shield of which I had been in search. 

"Eureka” I cried, “it is found; and the 
widow and her little boy are the true heirs to 
the great Penryn. estates, which have been in 
chancery for so many years.” 

But to explain my enthusiasm I must go back 
to the beginning of my story. 

When I was a student at law, and in tbe last 
year of my probation, the usually gloomy office, 
with its tall, dusty book-cases, crowded with 
Tolames in law calf, was brightened up, one 
iflernoon, by the entrance of a lady, clad in 
widow’s weeds, and leading a little hoy. I say 
a lady, because, though her dress was of the 
pliinest black, it was worn in a way that onty : 
social cultivation gives; and besides, her face, ; 
then ghe threw back her veil, had that in- i 
describable air of refinement which is best j 
faown by the name of high-bred. She was j 
*tifl comparatively young, not over twenty-five, i 
ud was strangely beautiful. Her face, in its j 
sadness, told a tale of trials nobly en- • 
fored, which went, I could see, to the heart of; 

preceptor at once, though that heart had < 
ken hardened by the experience of forty and j 
years at the bar, the school of all schools $ 
tflmake one suspicious of human nature. Her J 
Ihtle boy, about five years old, a timid lad, ^ 
by her side and clung to her dress for S 
protection, looking first at my grim preceptor, \ 
wd then me, as if the old lawyer had been s 
Jtck the Giant Killer and I his lawful heir. 5 


N CHANCERY. 

J. PETERSON. 

Tho business of Mrs. Chough, for such was 
the name by which she had been announced, 
was soon dispatched: it was some trifling 
matter, X have now forgotten what; and when 
she had left the room, I remained a long while 
in thought. 

The next day I said to my preceptor, 

“I wonder if that boy, who was here yes¬ 
terday, is’nt tho heir to tho great Penryn 
estates?” 

“What!" cried he. “Heir of the great chan¬ 
cery estate, which has been advertised in all 
the newspapers these forty years, and to which 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, Tenryns all, have been 
making claim in vain? Nonsense!” 

“The same." 

The old lawyer answered only by a laugh. 

“You laugh,” Baid I. “But, while you were 
talking with tho mother, I coaxed tho little 
fellow to my side, got him on my knee, and 
asked his name. It was Llewellyn Chough.” 

“And an ugly name enough,” replied my 
preceptor, coolly ignoring my triumphant .air. 
“Besides, the estates in chancery belong to the 
Penryns, wherever they may he, and not to 
anybody of tho name of Chough. My own 
opinion is that the line has died out. I was 
consulted, by one of the claimants, some thirty 
years ago, and that was tho conclusion I 
came to.” 

“I have read your notes in the case,” I said. 
“I came across them, the other day, among 
papers of your old client. But, perhaps, you 
have forgotten that the heirs of the last person 
who died seized of the estate, were proved to 
have been exhausted, for six successive genera¬ 
tions back, and that tho only claimant who 
would have a chance must be a descendant 
of Sir Reginald Penryn, who died toward the 
close of the great civil war. This Sir Reginald 
had two sons, his oldest, Reginald, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and a second son.” 

“I remember it.” 

“And do you remember that tho missing son 
was named Llewellyn?” 

“So lie wi\3,” answered my preceptor, after 
putting his fore-finger to his forehead for an 
instant. “But what has that to do with the 
natter? If you refer, as I suppose, to the boy’s 
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name, it is a mere coincidence. You will never 
make a reputation as a lawyer if you jump at 
conclusions in that fashion.'* 

“I am not jumping at conclusions. I think 
I can almost prove that this hoy is heir to the 
Penryn estate. I can certainly, if I can only 
find fin old tomb-stone, which I have Been some¬ 
where.” 

The old lawyer laughed incredulously. 

“I should like to know,” he said, “how you 
have reached this conclusion. It is,” he con¬ 
tinued, in a bantering tone, “by some logical 
legerdemain, I suppose. An intellectual, Chi¬ 
nese Juggler feat.” 

“I will begin at the beginning, then,” I said, 
perfectly unmoved. “You admit that surnames 
aro pretty certain criterions of race. For in¬ 
stance, if I hear a man called Smith I know ho 
is of Saxon descent, and that his ancestor ham¬ 
mered iron, or shaped silver-ware, sometime 
back in tho middle ages. A Snider, or a 
Schwartz, I know to ho Teutonic.” 

“I have not devoted the attention to such 
studies, which you seem to,” answered my pre¬ 
ceptor, seeing I paused for a reply; “but I 
believe you aro correct.” 

“To go a step deeper. Names ending in aon, 
liko Anderson, are unmistakably Scandinavian, 
and even if found in Scotland, or the North of 
England, originated in Swoden, Denmark, or 
Norway. Names terminating in toy are Saxon, 
ing having tho same meaning substantially as 
tho Greek patronymic, idea, so that Snelling 
means tho children of Snell, or, to translate tho 
latter word also, the children of tho brisk, 
nimble man. Fitzgerald is Norman French, as 
O’Connor nnd McMichncl aro Celtic, the one 
belonging to the Grolio branch of that race, 
the other to tho Cymbrian.” 

“But I don’t seo your drift. O'Connors, 
McMichaels, and Fitzgeralds can be found over 
half tho world.” 

“Because you and I are living after several 
generations of emigration. There has been, 
within tho last two centuries, another dispersion 
of Babel, so to speak. Given a man’s surname, 
however, and one can tell, pretty certainly, 
where his ancestors lived two hundred years 
ago. Now Llewellyn is not such a common name 
that it can easily be mistaken. And though 
used as a Christian name in this case, it bears 
on my subject as much as if it were a sur¬ 
name.” 

“But if I know anything about it, Llewellyn is 
a Welsh name, while those estates are Cornish.” 

“That’s a point in my favor. If you hod 
read over your notes os lately as I have, you 


would remember that Sir Reginald, who died ia 
1655, married a Welsh heiress, a fact that comes 
eut prominently in your notes, because her 
estates were settled on tho second son, who 
squandered the property and was then lost 
sight of.” 

“I recollect it now.” 

“Her father’s name wan Llewellyn.” 

“Ab!” cried the lawyer, briskly. “That if 
a point.” 

“Yes; for if I could establish that tho real 
name of this lad was Penryn, and not Chougb, 
his having so singular a Christian name aa 
Llewellyn would help, considerably, to link him 
with Sir Reginald’s family?” 

“Certainly. At least it would bring tho case 
within the limits of possibility.” 

“And if I could provo that this Christian 
name was a family name, and had been borne 
by the lad’s father and grandfather before him, 
it would elevate my hypothesis into tho regions 
of the probable?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well, I asked the child, at first from mere 
curiosity I confess, what his father's name 
was, and ho said Llewellyn. Afterward I heard 
his mother tell you, in connection with the 
business you were discussing, that her husband 
and his father had tho same name, and that it 
was an old family name.” 

“I remember it.” 

“This is not all. Tho child had a prayer- 
book in bis hand. It was quite old, an Oxford 
edition of the last century. I suppose he and 
his mother had been to afternoon service at St. 
Peter’s; thero was such a'service yesterday, I 
know; and taking the book idly up in my hand, 
I saw, to my surprise, an engraved coat of arms 
pasted in front of it. Such things, you know, 
aro not very common, especially with persona 
who seem to bo ns straitened in means as Mrs. 
Chough. The coat of arms was gules, a chevron 
argent, between three crows of tho field.” 

“A fig for your heraldic jargon,” said my 
preceptor, laughingly. “I know little about 
such old-world trumpery and care less.” 

“Yet, anti-republican as it seems, it is a 
means, sometimes, of tracing out descents, 
which, otherwise, might never be recovered. 
It is a pity, indeed, that more attention hu 
not been paid to the subject. Up to the war 
of Independence, it was a common thing for 
the younger sons of noblemen, and the sons of 
younger sons, to emigrate to this country; and 
in many cases, the elder branches having failed, 
the descendants of these emigrants have bscomo 
the true heirs of tho titles and estates, and 
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pwld hava inherited them but for their neglect ^ 11 Not bo bold as you think. Chough is the 

of the family tree and the attendant coat of* Cornish for crow. The arms are three crows, 
IW* I have no doubt that many a vast estate J you see: and the crest ia a crow. Now aur- 
ud more than one lordship., which has been j names, as you are well aware, did not como 
judged to British claimants, would have oome| into general use till the thirteenth century, and 
to American citizens, if the latter had not lost j were often adopted from the cogniaauce worn 
the proofs of their rights, Only a few years j in battle. The Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, 
igo, a poor half-pay captain established his > derive their family name from the Talbot dog, 
pgbt to bo Earl of Huntington, by going back { and bear the crest to this day. The thing is 
SON than a Century, all intermediate lines \ common among our own Indians. Wehearcon- 
iiTjng failed. A CUrioU3 instance of the value jj tinually of some great chief, called the Bear, or 
of ^coat of arms, as evidence, has como within \ the Eagle, or the Crow. Now, why wasn't this 
Bjown knowledge lately. There is a branch \ family originally the Choughs 5 And why may 
of the Howard family, in this country, whose J they not have dropped that name, afterward, 
traditions say their original ancestor here was \ for that of their largest estate, as the Washing- 
ittdet of the ducal house of Norfolk. At first (tons for example V* 
light, however, their coat of arms seemed to j “If you could prove that indeed?” 

Mitradict this claim, having no escutcheon on j “That brings me to the most curiouB part of 
tt» bend, as the ducal Howards have. But the l the whole affair. I am Bure I have seen, some- 
Howird arms, as quartered by the fourth duke, 1 where, a tomb-stone, with both those nnme 3 on 
iho was beheaded by that jealous old virago, 5 it. I have always had a fancy for looking up 
Qu«n Elizabeth, were precisely like those of Sold epitaphs, and have visited most, of the 
(til American family, that is, they were without > ancient grave-yards in the country. Now if 
the escutcheon on the bend, which seems to ; I could only find that tomb-stone.” 
hire been adopted subsequently. So here the ; “You have dreamed of it.” 
tndition, you see, was home out by the family j “No. I remember it too vividly for that.” 

_ j “Well,” said my preceptor, taking up a bill 

“Well, that is curious. X see your antiqua- t in equity, “I wish you success. Get that link 
run studies have not been thrown away. But ; in your chain of evidence and your client will 
lot does this coat of arms, which you found in ; have a pretty strong case. But you’ll recover 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” 1 it»” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
“It ia the coat of arms that belongs to the ) time of the Greek Kalends.” 

Penryn family.” J The next morning I was early at the office, 

“What? That begins to look like proof. But | with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 
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run studies have not been thrown away. But ; in your chain of evidence and your client will 
taw does this coat of arms, which you found in ; have a pretty strong case. But you’ll recover 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” 1 it»” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
“It ia the coat of arms that belongs to the ) time of the Greek Kalends.” 

Penryn family.” J The next morning I was early at the office, 

“What? That begins to look like proof. But i; with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 
perhaps,” ho added, with an old lawyer’s pro- ; preceptor to come down. 

Wbial caution, “the arms had been pasted in J “I am going to Boston,” I said, as soon as 
(herewithout any right.” She made his appearance. “I have dreamed of 

“I satisfied myself on that matter last night. J that tomb-stone. It is in the old burying-ground 
I m»de bold to visit Mrs. Chough. She has i there, on Copp’s Hill.” 

*erer»l antique pieces of Bilver-ware, all en- \ The septuagenarian lawyer raised his spec- 
pmd with these same Penryn arms.” i tacles, and looked at me as if he thought I was 

Hypreceptor appeared staggered. He mused, | crazy. 

I few minutes, then said, i “Excellent fun!” he said at last. “Mycoolest- 

“BotaU this may bo only a coincidence. The j headed student a believer in dreams.” And he 
does not establish a certainty. The < took his seat laughing, 
ffence of name is fatal to your theory.” > “I do not believe in dreams,” I answered. 

“ ot at all. Families continually change $ “at least not in the sense in which you mean. 
“Wfarnames. The .Washingtons, for example, jDid you ever read De Quincey?” ' 

originally called Heyward, and took their \ “De Quincey? Do Quincey? There never 
name from the estate of Wessington, mean- ij was such a lawyer.” 

‘brook in a meadow by the sea,’ and since 


It was my turn to smile. “He is not a legal 


f Bf[ ... * - * -* - “V OLUIXO. uo 13 11U l 

pted into Washington; And, if I am not writer,” I replied, “but only an essayis 

■•WkflJl. >t vac Oi.niml. Un ... t __il.i ' >1 rr_i ... .... < 


J* u *en, it was through hla coat of arms that 

ancestry of the immortal chief was traced 


Humph!” said the lawyer, contemptuously. 
De Quincey,” I went on, “has compared 


^ - --■■ w i'-mtitt/, i wem on, — nas comparec 

OW my hypothesis is that the original j: the memory to a palimpsest. The old monks 
Of the Pmvvna mo Oh.«i.v ft :_.*__ . ■ ■ . 


*9°f lh © Penryns was Chough.” 
t*ihot is a bold guess.” 


wanting parchmont to write on, frequently took 
ancient copies of Greek or Roman authors, and 
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haying prepared the Bkin, though ■without obli- ^ 
torating the original text, covered it with their !; 
legends of the Bainta. Other priestly hands, \ 
oenturies after, by a similar process, used the J 
same parchment for their chronicles of the £ 
times. In our day, skillful manipulators, re- | 
moving the chronicles, and the lives of the ;• 
saints, have restored to the world the pure text i; 
of Pliny or Horace, Plato or Homer. Now Do ji 
Quincoy says that the memory is like these *; 
palimpsests: a fact, once written on it, may bo ^ 
covered up by the accumulation of other facts; ^ 
but tho fact itself does not perish; and some- i 
time it will see the light” J 

“How does thiB apply?” ^ 

“In this way. I had seen that tomb-stone, > 
as I thought I had. But other things, crowding < 
on my memory, had buried it beyond power of \ 
recall. Last night, going to bed full of this \ 
matter, my brain kopt working during sleep, • 
■and the result was, that, finally, I recalled, in f 
•the guise of a dream, the whole circumstance. \ 
I saw the tomb-stone, a low, flat one, of a sort \ 
of grayish stone, with a wide crack through j 
the middle, quito sunk in the ground and half- < 
covored with long, lush grass. It is in one of; 
.the lateral walks of tho Copp’s Hill grave-yard, ; 
;about tan feit from a cross-path. I could go 5 


to the place blindfolded, if I was at the gate of 
the oemetery.” 

“How do you know bo much about this par¬ 
ticular grave-yard?” 

“8ome of my maternal ancestors lie buried 
there.” 

What success ittended my expedition, the 
reader has already learned. The date of the 
deceased’s birth, at Penryn, tallied, I will add, 
with that of the second son of whom we were 
in search. The proof was complete. On my 
return to Philadelphia, competent counsel were 
engaged, the case followed up, and the widow’s 
little boy shown to bo descended fr*™ the Bos¬ 
ton exile, and so re established in tie estates of 
his ancestors. Curious enough, it was proved, 
on examining the records of the Penryn family, 
that the original name had been Chough. Why 
tbo emigrant returned to the old surname is 
only matter of conjecture. Perhaps he thought 
a landless exile had no right to a traditional 
title. 

All this happened moro years ago than I care 
to tell. Whether the old tomb-stone can still 
bo soen, or whether, even if intact, its inscrip¬ 
tion has become illegible, perhaps some Boston 
reader can tell. I tell tho tale to show how 
logio sometimes seems only good guessing. 
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but a high religious principle seemed to demand a sacrifice, or self-im¬ 
molation, in order to prevent the possibility of a perpetuation of the 
direful malady. 

* Sabina felt assured that were her noble-hearted pupil once to learn 
the facts, there would be no hesitation on her part in strictly adhering 
to the prescribed line of right; it was a bitter task for Sabina to under- 
THE DESERTED MANSION. take, but she did not shrink from performing it when her resolution 

became matured, and her scruples settled into decision, formed on the 
A few years ago, a picture appeared in the Exhibition of the Royal solid basis of duty to God and man. Sabina afterwards learnt that 
Aoademy, which peculiarly impressed my imagination; it represented the sacrifice demanded of Mary St. Elan was far more heroic than she 
an ancient ruinous dwelling, surrounded by dilipidated gardens, set in had contemplated ; and when that sweet young creature devoted her- 
sombre woods. > The venerable trees, the moat filled with nettles and self to a life of celibacy, Sabina did not know, that engrossed by ‘ first 
rubbish, the broken fences, green stagnant waters, the gabled, turret- love,* of which so much has been said and sung, Mary &t. Elan bade 
ed, many-windowed, mouldering mansion, a perfect medley of chaotic adieu to life’s hope and happiness. 

architecture. The visible silence , the spirit of supreme desolation • With a woman’s delicate perception and depth of pity, Sabina gained 
broodine over the precincts, filled my mind with involuntary sadness; that knowledge; and with honour unspeakable she silently read the 
while fancy conjured up strange, wild tale 3 of other days, in con- treasured secrets of the gentle heart thus fatally wounded—the evil 
nexion with the scene. I could not shake off the belief that reality from which she had sedulously striven to guard her pupil, had not been 
was portrayed on the canvass; and writing an account of the vari successfully averted—Mary St. Elan had already given away her 
ons pictures to a friend who resided in the country, I dwelt on this guileless heart. Bat her sorrows were not doomed to last; for soon, 
particular one,-and my singular, impressions respecting it. When I after that period when the law pronounced her free from control res- 
next received a letter from my friend, she remarked how nnaccounta- peering her worldly affairs, the last of the St. Elans passed peacefully 
ble my fancies were; fancies which were, however, based on the foun- away to a better world, bequeathing the mansion house and estate of 
dation of truth. ^ St. Elan’s Wood to Sabina and her heirs. In Sabina’s estimation, how- 

I She went on to say, that reading my letters to Mrs. L-, an octo- ever, this munificent gift was as the * price of blood :’ as, but for her 

genarian in wonderful preservation, that lady informed her of the lo- instrumentality, the fatal knowledge would not have been imparted* 
cality of my deserted mansion, and also of its history; the picture be- but for her the ancestral woods and pleasant home might have descended 
ing actually painted for Mrs. L—’s son; and the tale attached to it, to children’s children in the St. Elan's line,—tainted, indeed, and 
which my friend eventually gave me in the old lady’s own words, was doomed; but now the race was extinct. 

as follows :— 6 There were many persons who laughed at Sabina’s sensitive feelings 

* Fifty years ago, the mansion of St. Elan’s Wood was reckoned an- on this subject, which they could not understand; and even well-mean- 

cient, but it was a healthful, vigorous age, interesting and picturesque ing, pious folk, thought that she carried her strict notions * too far.’_ 

Then, emerald turf lined the sides of the moat, and blooming flowers Yet Sabina remained immovable; nor would she ever consent that the 

j clustered within its sloping shelter; white drapery fluttered within wealth thus left should be enjoyed by her or hers, 
the quaint latticed windows, and delicate climbers festooned them ‘ Thus the deserted mansion still remains unclaimed, though it will 
without; terraced walks and thick holly hedges were in trim order, not belong ere it is appropriated to the useful and beneficent pur- 
fountains sparkled in the sunshine, and blushing roses bent over and pose specified in Mary St. Elan’s will—namely, failing Sabina and her 
kissed the clear rejoicing waters. ^ issue, to be converted into a lunatic asylum— a kind of lunatic alms- 

* Fifty years ago, joyous laughter resounded amid the greenwood house for decayed gentlewomen, who, with the requisite qualifications, 
glades, and buoyant footsteps pressed the greensward; for the master will here find refuge from the double storms of life assailing them, poor 
of St. Elan’s had brought home a bride, and friends and relatives has- souls! both from within and without.’ 

tened thither to offer congratulations, and to share the hospitalities of * But what became of Sabina, and what interest has your son in this 

j the festive season. _ ^ _ picture ?’ asked my friend of old Mrs. L-, as that venerable lady 

I * Lady St. Elan wa* a very young wife; a soft-eyed, timid creature ; concluded her narrative : ‘for if none live to claim the property, why 
her mother had died during her daughter’s infancy, and her father (an does it still remain thus 

officer of high rank in the army) being abroad, a lady whom we shall Your justifiable curiosity shall be gratified, my dear,’ responded the 
call Sabina, by whom she had been educated, accompanied her beloved kindly dame. ‘ Look at xuy hair—it did not turn white from age : I 
I pnpii, now Lady St. Elan, to this new home. The death of Lady St. retired to rest one night with glossy braids, black as the raven’s wing. 
Elan’s father, and the birth of a daughter, eventually mingled rejoic- and they found me in the morning as you now behold me’ Yes, it is 
ing and mourning together, while great anxiety was felt for the young even so : and you no longer wonder that Sabina's son desired to possess 
mother, whose recovery was extremely tedious. The visits of eminent this identical painting : my pilgrimage is drawing towards its close— 
physicians, who were sent for from great distances, evinced the fears protracted as it has been beyond the allotted age of man—but, accor- 
which were still entertained, even when the invalid roamed once more ding to the tenor of the afore named will, the mansion and estate of St. 
iu the pleasant gardens and woods around. Alas! it was not for the Elan must remain as they now stand until I ara no more; while the ae- 
poor lady’s bodily health they feared; the hereditary mental malady cumulated funds will amply endow the excellent charity. Were my 
of her family on the maternal side, but which had slumbered for two son less honourable or scrupulous, be might, of course, claim the pro¬ 
generations, again darkly shadowed forth its dread approaches Slight, perty on my decease; but respect for his mother's memory, with firm 
indeed, had been the warning as yet, subtle the demonstrations of the adherence to her principles, will keep him, with God's blessing, from 
deadly enemy, but enough to alarm the watchful husband, who was yielding to temptation. He is not a rich man, but with proud humility 
well acquainted with the facts. But the alarm passed away, the phy- he may gaze on this memorial picture, and hand it down to posterity 
sicians came no more, and apparent health and strength, both mental with the traditionary lore attached; and may none of our descendants 
and physical, were fully restored to the patient, while the sweet babe ever lament the use which will be made, nor covet the possession, ot 
really deserved the epithets lavished on it by the delighted mother this deserted mansion.’ 
of the ‘ divinest baby in the world ’ “ " 

‘During the temporary absence of her husband, on affairs of ur¬ 
gent business. Lady St. Elan requested Sabina to share her chamber 
at night, on the plea of timidity and loneliness; this wish wa3 cheer¬ 
fully complied with, and two or three days passed pleasantly away. 

‘ St. Elan was expected to return home on the following morning, 
and when the friends retired to rest on the previous night, Sabina 
withdrew the window curtains, to gaze ijpon the glorious landscape 
which stretched far away, all bathed in silver radiance, and she soon 
fell into a tranquil slumber, communing with holy thoughts and pray¬ 
erful aspirations. She was suddenly awakened by a curious kind of 
sound in the room, accompanied by a half-stifled jeering laugh. She 
knew not how long sleep had lulled her in oblivion, but whet^ Sabina 
turned round to see from whence the sound proceeded, imagine her hor¬ 
ror and dismay at beholding Lady St. Elan standing near the door, 
sharpening a large knife on her slipper, looking wildly round now and 
then, muttering and jibing. 

‘Not sharp enough yet—not sharp enough yet,’ she exclaimed, in¬ 
tently pursuing her occupation. 

‘Sabina felt instinctively, that this was no practical joke; she knew 
instinctively the dread reality—by the maniac’s eye—by the tone of 
voice—and she sprang from the bed, darting towards the door. It was 
locked. Lady St. Elan looked cunningly up, muttering— 

‘ ‘ So you thought I was so silly, did you ? But I double-locked it, 
and threw the key out of the window; and perhaps you may spy it out 
in the moonshine you’re so fond of admiring,’ pointing to an open case¬ 
ment, at an immense height from the ground—for this apartment was 
at the summit of a turret, commanding an extensive view, chosen for 
that reason, as well as for its seclusion and repose, being so far distant 
from the rest of the household. 

‘ Sabina was not afflicted with weak nerves, and a3 the full danger 
of her position flashed across her mind, she remembered to have heard 
that the human eye possesses extraordinary power to quell and keep 
in abeyance all unruly passions thus terrifically displayed. She was 
also aware, that in a contest where mere bodily energy was concern¬ 
ed, her powers must prove utterly inadequate and unavailing, when 
brought into competition with those of the unfortunate lady during 
a continuance of the paroxysm. Sabina feigned a calmness which she 
was far from feeling at this trying moment, and though her voice trem¬ 
bled, yet she said cheerfully, and with a careless air— 

* ‘I think your knife will soon bo sharp enough, Lady St. Elan; 
what do you want it for ?’ 

! “What do I want it for?’ mimicked the mad woman; ‘why what 
should I want it for, Sabina, but to cut your throat with ?’ 
j * * Well, that is an odd fancy,’ exclaimed Sabina, endeavouring not 
to scream or to faint: ‘ but you had better sit down, for the knife is not 
| sharp enough for that job—there—there’s a chair. Now give me your 
I attention while you sharpen and sharpen, and I’ll sit opposite to you; 
i for I have had such an extraordinary dream, and I want you to lis- 
I ten to it.’ 

I ‘ The lady looked maliciously ely, as much as to say, ‘ You shall 
not cheat me, if I do listen.’ But she sat down, and Sabina opposite 
i to her, who began pouring forth a farrago of nonsense, which she pre¬ 
tended to have dreamt. Lady St. Elan had always been much addicted 
to perusing works of romantic fiction, and this taste for the marvellous 
was, probably, the means of saving Sabina’s life, who during that long 
and awful night never flagged for one moment, continuing her repeti¬ 
tion of marvels in the Arabian JKxghVs style. The maniac sat per¬ 
fectly still, with the knife in one hand, the slipper in the other, and 
her large eyes intently fixed on the narrator. Oh, those weary, wea¬ 
ry hours! When, at length, repeated signals and knocks were heard 
at the chamber-door, as the morning sun arose, Sabina had presence 
of mind not to notice them, as her terrible companion appeared not to 
do so; but she continued her sing-song, monotonous strain, until the 
barrier was fairly burst open, and St. Elan himself, who had just re¬ 
turned, alarmed at the portentous murmurs within, and accompanied 
by several domestics, came to the rescue. 1 

i ‘ Had Sabina moved, or screamed for help, or appeared to recognise 
the aid which was at hand, ere it could have reached her, the knife 
might have been sheathed in her heart. The knife was a foreign one 
of quaint workmanship, usually hanging up in St. Elan’s dressing 
room; and the premeditation evinced m thus secreting it was a mys¬ 
tery not to be solved Sabina’s hair, which was black as the raven’s 
wing, when she retired to rest on that fearful night, had changed to 
the similitude of extreme age when they found her in the morning.— 

Lady Sfc. Elan never recovered this BudJen and total overthrow of rea 
son, but died—alas ! it was rumoured, by her own hand—within two 
years afterwards. The infant heiress was entrusted to the guidance of 
her mother’s friend and governess ; she became an orphan at an early 
age, and on completing her twenty-first year was uncontrolled mis¬ 
tress of the fortune and estates of her ancestors. 

* Rut long ere that period arrived, a serious question had arisen in 
Sabina’s mind respecting the duty and expediency of informing Mary 
St. Elan what her true position was, and gently imparting the sad 
knowledge of that visitation overshadowing "the destinies of her race 
It was true that in her individual case the catastrophe might be warded 
off, while, on the other hand, there was lurking, threatening danger ; 
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THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 

BY HELEN OSMOND HALE. 

Thebe, said Miss Dorethea, they are finished, 
as she put the last stitch in the last exquisite 
button-hole of a number of vesta to be sent 
home that morning. Her long, bony fingers 
passed over each in rapid review, and her 
sharp eyes pronounced them “perfect” as she 
tied them in a large silk handkerchief, and 
handed the bundle to Ellen. Ellen put her 
slight arms round it, but the bundle was so 
large, and she was so small, that she laid it 
down again, and looked imploringly at Miss 
Dorethea. “Well, stupid girl, what are you 
waiting for ? Go—quick, I say, and bring me 
the money for the work! Do you hear?” giv¬ 
ing her an impatient cuff by way of emphasis. 

Ellen did hear, and felt, too, as she hurried 
out blinded with tears, and almost dizzy with 
the blow. 

It was a bitter cold morning; the snow lay 
deep around, and the wind blew furiously, 
twirling the flakes into eddies, and rattling the 
sign hoards in all directions. Everybody acted 


cold, and seemed in a hurry to get in doors. 
Ellen hurried, too; she pattered along in a pair 
of Miss Dorothea’s old gaiters, and stockings 
long ago outgrown, which were far helow com¬ 
fortable distance—her short, scanty dress, and 
blue cotton shawl, fluttered about her slender 
form, and the wind blew so strong it almost 
lifted her little feet from the pavement. An 
old, slouchy black liood completed the figure, 
which any one would have passed for a common 
beggar; hut one peep under the old hood told 
quite another story. 

The softest, brownest curls fell around a 
face as pretty as a picture—such a picture as an 
artist might paint for a counterpart to Luxury. 
Delicate features, clear bronze complexion, and 
dark, dreamy blue eyes, shaded with long 
lashes. Ellen Dean was more than pretty; 
there was character in that small, childish 
mouth, and a peculiar sweetness in the winning 
smile which lighted her face in a moment of 
happiness. Now, her fingers ached with the 
cold, and she was crying bitterly when she 
reached the store of Miss Wiggins’ employer. 
He was one who fully deserved to he dubbed 
“the ninth part of a man,” for he seldom 
failed to lavish his coarse caresses upon Ellen, 
and as he was usually surrounded with like 
companions, she was often the subject of rude 
jests and repulsive flatteries, that made the 
hot blood rush to her cheeks. Alas! for the 
lambs which fall into the midst of wolves, were 
it not for the Great Shepherd, who suffers not 
one of these little ones to perish. Ellen dreaded 
nothing so much as going to the store with 
work, and this morning she peeped in at the 
windowjusttosee who was there. No one but the 
proprietor himself, and as he looked cross, she 
hoped he would not talk much. She was right; 
only a few hours before this son of mammon 
met with a heavy pecuniary loss, and scarcely 
noticed Ellen, only taking the work, and hand¬ 
ing her the money due Miss Wiggins. The 
little girl felt relieved, and with a light step 
quickly left the store and hurried home. 

Ellen Dean was an orphan; but she well re¬ 
membered the day and the sad hour when the 
ground covered her best friend—as good and 
kind a father as ever lived. Her mother, too, 
hnd died long before, but her pale, loving face 
never quite faded out to little Ellen, who always 
remembered it as the face of an angel. Sad 
indeed was the contrast in the unkind, neglect¬ 
ful stepmother, which followed. Mr. Dean 
was. a mechanic, and while he lived provided 
all the comforts of a humble home. He was 
especially fond of Ellen, and though her step- 
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mother was ever so cross during the day, it was > very remarkable woman. She was an “ old 
soon forgotten in the happy hours she spent on > maid,” but before you make a face at that ugly 
her father’s knee at night; but Ellen was > vision, listen till you hear more about her. 
destined to be deprived of this happiness also. > She was always doing something for some- 
Her father died suddenly, and left her with > body; the greatest difficulties seemed to melt 
three half brothers, and a little sister, to the > away at her approach, and she seldom stopped 
mercy of an unprincipled, ambitious woman. > short of the full accomplishment of her pur- 
Ellen was quite in the way. She was treated > pose. She would have made an excellent 
like a servant, made to do the drudgery of the > cliargd d’affairs to a foreign country; but as 
household, compelled to obey the slightest wish j she was not a strong-minded woman, in the 
of her half-sister Rosetta, and made to feel she | popular sense, her influence concentrated in 
was of no consequence, only as she added ] the domestic and social circle, 
happiness and importance to the little Rosa. I Aunt Hester’s education was limited, but her 
Bitter and hard were these days for the sensi- £ active, aspiring mind gathered knowledge from 
live, affectionate nature of a child like Ellen. } every source, and she came to be so intelligent 
She could not be ugly, but she grew more sad ) that her opinion on any question of the day 
and thoughtful every day, and night after < was almost indisputable. Possessed of a strong, 
night she sobbed herself to sleep with the > deep nature, she was a mountain of strength 
sweet words—father, mother, on her lips. Mrs. 5 to all who fell under the shadow of her influ- 
Dean had a counsellor as evil as herself, her i ence, and whoever chanced to win her favor, 
maiden sister, Miss Dorcthea Wiggins. Miss D. > was sure of an eloquent and powerful advocate, 
was a vest maker, but she had a little property, > In person she was tall and commanding, 
and she intended that all she possessed of love j features strongly marked and full of benevo- 
and money should be lavished upon her favorite, \ lence, a quick, abrupt, and somewhat excited 
Rosetta. Accordingly, the child was loaded > manner, and you have Aunt Hester. She took 
with flounces, ruffles, and rings, and taught to > the first opportunity to see her niece, and 
behave with as little common sense as possible. > chanced to appear at the low-roofed domicile 
She was taught to hate or despise Ellen, to love } of Miss Wiggins just after Ellen came in from 
no one but her mother, her Aunt Dorethea, and ] her frosty "walk. She stood by the fire warm- 
herself most of all. The harsh, unkind treat- ? ing her benumbed fingers, and wiping away 
ment Ellen daily received made her more silent l the big tears that would come in spite of her- 
and reserved, and her mother decided that as > self. Her large dark eyes looked sadly around, 
she was stupid and troublesome at home, she ) as if longing for one kind word of sympathy, 
should be apprenticed to Miss Dorethea, and ? Miss Dorethea did not even see her, and bent 
soon be able to take care of herself. She was \ steadily over her pressing iron when Miss 
just thirteen when she commenced, but so small j Morgan entered, almost without knocking, 
and slender that she did not look more than j She had heard of the tender mercies of Miss 
nine. Miss Dorethea believed that children > Dorethea, and the picture before her was a 
were made to use or abuse, and she fully illus- j vivid confirmation of the truth. Already the 
trated her doctrine in regard to Ellen. Several j storm of indignation began to gather in her 
months passed, and as yet she had learned \ face. An unceremonious “ IIow do you do ?” 
little except to do errands and the most simple | was all she said to Miss Wiggins; and in a 
part of the work. Miss Dorethea seldom failed < moment more Ellen was folded tight in her 
to find fault with what she did, and the attempt \ large, protecting arms. The poor child did 
to teach her usually ended in impatient denun- ) not know how to act. She looked first at her 
ciations on one side, and tears on the other. i aunt, then at Miss Dorethea; but fear could 
But this could not last always. A Christian l restrain her no longer, and she burst into a 
mother’s prayers are not hushed with the lips ( flood of tears, sobbing aloud, “Oh, Aunt Hes- 
that breathed them; long after those icy lips ; ter! I am so glad, so glad, so happy.” Miss 
have made their eternal pause, unlooked-for :j Dorethea bit her thin lips, and muttered some- 
blessings shall fall upon her child. Ellen had ![ thing about that foolish child, who never 
an Aunt Hester, who lived away down East, { would be anything but a baby; then, turning 
and who seemed to be sent into the world on | to Miss Morgan, she suddenly assumed a most 
purpose to get other people out of trouble. \ polite tone and manner, spoke of Ellen in the 
She had lately gone to make a visit in the town 1 kindest terms, and begged that Miss Morgan 

of L-, where Ellen lived, and look after > would do her the honor to lay off her hat and 

her orphan niece. Aunt Hester Morgan was a j cloak, and spend the day. Ellen opened her 
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eyes in perfect astonishment to hear Miss 
Wiggins’ politeness. She had never known 
anything like it before, and was puzzled to un¬ 
derstand it now. Miss Morgan, who had long 
since learned that bitter lesson which we all 
learn sooner or later, was not so dull of com¬ 
prehension. She saw the artful subterfuge, 
and determined to investigate the matter fully. 
Without further ceremony she found the way 
to Ellen’s room, and when the door was shut 
she told her aunt all her troubles. 

How unkindly Miss Dorothea had treated 
her—]iow she had been sent to the store in all 
kinds of weather—how she hated to go—and i 
how ashamed she felt when the clerk tapped < 
her on her cheek and called her “ a pretty i 
girl.” “ Oh, Aunt Hester, never—never let j 
me go there again,” said the child, in a most j 
beseeching manner. < 

Miss Morgan stood erect, her whole face < 
flashing with excited feeling. She was not! 
given to caresses, but such a story from the < 
beautiful, innocent girl who stood before her, ; 
made even her strong frame shudder, and for a ; 
moment she was quite overcome with conflict¬ 
ing emotions. She drew Ellen gently toward 
her, and smoothing the soft curls back from 
her temples, said, in a full, earnest voice— 

‘ Poor child! you shall not bear this cruel 
treatment any longer. It is a shame! But 
the Lord has sent me here to take care of you, 
and I -will! But what is this, Ellen?” said 
she, starting suddenly, and going to the bed. 
“Snow all over your bed! Where does it 
come from? Why, here is an outside door 
open more than an inch, and the snow has 
drifted all over your bed,” giving the door an 
energetic push as she spoke. 

“ You can’t shut it,” said Ellen. 

“Why, child,” interrupted Aunt Hester, “I 
wonder you are alive. Why don’t you ask Miss 
Wiggins to have it fixed?” 

“I have often told her about it, but she says 
that fresh air is healthy, and that I must not 
be so delicate.” 

It was enough. Aunt Hester could contain 
her indignation no longer. She turned abruptly 
toward the door for the purpose of seeing Miss 
Doretliea, but unexpectedly met her at conve¬ 
nient hearing distance. She started, looked 
confused, and attempted to apologize for her 
position; but Aunt Hester did not feel like 
hearing apologies just then. She opened her 
lips, and the storm of indignant feeling burst 
upon Miss Dorothea in all its fury. She re- 
hoarsed all Ellen had told her, pointing to the 
snow-covered bed as a proof of her assertions. 


Miss Dorothea could not deny her statements, 
but she attempted to defend herself in the most 
vociferous manner, and tried to make it appear 
that she had been doing the child a great favor 
in giving her a home. It was all in vain. Aunt 
Hester declared she should take Ellen away 
that very day, and, awed by her very decided, 
imperative manner, Miss Dorothea, saw herself 
defeated. Politeness and apologies had quite 
vanished now. She stood pale and trembling 
with rage, occasionally dropping an invective 
from her thin, sharp lips, and muttering threats 
and imprecations upon Ellen and her Aunt 
Hester. Miss Morgan made no reply, but 
turning away, she quickly tied Ellen’s pos- 
; sessions in a handkerchief, took her by the 
i hand, bid Miss Wiggins good morning, and left 
' her to her own reflections. Once out of the 
| house, Ellen’s step grew lighter as her unhappy 
i home vanished in the distance, and when it 
i was fairly out of sight, she found herself won- 
! dering what would become of her now. Aunt 
■ Hester seemed to be thinking of the same 
i subject—her brow was knit, and she looked 
: troubled and anxious. Ellen tripped by her 
\ side like a bird suddenly made free, and in 
! spite of her aunt’s silence, she talked on, 
i seeming to enjoy the luxury of hearing her 
! own voice, and the delightful consciousness 
: that she would not be snapped up by her tor- 
: mentor. 

| Miss Morgan might well look troubled. Site 

| was only a visitor in the city of L-, and 

s when at home was entirely dependent upon the 
! income of a small select school for her support. 
She was not situated so that she could take 
Ellen with her, beside, the girl must have some 
i education. That was the one thing needful 
1 with Miss Morgan, and, after revolving a great 
S many plans in her mind, she decided upon the 
S following. She had an acquaintance with a 
I Mrs. Huntington, preceptress of Blossom Hill 
Seminary. She determined to apply to her, 
and see if she could not make some arrange¬ 
ment to leave Ellen there. The decision once 
made, Aunt Hester was quite in her element. 
There was something to be done, a difficulty to 
be overcome, a negotiation to be opened. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she gave herself no rest till she 
had contrived “something to wear” for Ellen. 
Ripping, pieccing, and pulling had commenced 
in earnest. Aunt Hester’s long big dresses 
suddenly came to be short and girlish. A 
warm quilted petticoat, and blue merino hood 
grew, fast in her swift fingers, and when Ellen 
was ready to start with her aunt for Blossom 
Hill Seminary, she looked the very picture of 
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neatness and comfort. Aunt Hester was proud 
of her, and though, like most elderly sensible 
people, she affected to despise beauty, yet 
when she tied the warm, soft hood over the 
brown curls that peeped out here and there, 
she could not help remarking how very becom¬ 
ing it was. Every member of the household 
had to be introduced to “ Miss Ellen Bean,” 
and all agreed that Aunt Hester had worked a 
miracle in her appearance. So they started in 
fine spirits for Blossom Hill Seminary. 

The result was favorable. Mrs. Huntington 
agreed to take Ellen as a pupil. Miss Morgan 
was to pay half her tuition bill, and Ellen’s 
services were to remunerate her for the other 
half. Ellen was delighted with the prospect, 
and took possession of her little room that very 
night. It was so perfectly clean and comfort¬ 
able, Mrs. Huntington spoke so kindly, and 
Aunt Hester looked so satisfied to leave her 
there, that Ellen could see nothing but happi¬ 
ness. Her heart was full of gratitude, and 
she did not forget to kneel by her little bed 
before she slept, and thank God for all her 
blessings. But Ellen soon found her new life 
was not all sunshine. Aunt Hester had finished 
her visit and gone, she seldom saw Mrs. Hunt¬ 
ington, and all eyes were turned, with looks of 
cold curiosity, upon the orphan stranger. Many 
of the young ladies passed her with looks of 
supreme indifference, or a haughty curl of the 
lip, and hardly a day passed that she was not 
in some way reminded of her position. These 
were new trials, but they cut deep to the heart. 
Ellen was shrinking and sensitive—now she 
began to know that she was proud. Alone, 
among strangers, she felt what every young 
heart must feel without affection, utterly deso¬ 
late ; but there was one young lady in the 
school who had a heart and fortune sufficient 
to allow her to be a friend to the poor, unpro¬ 
tected stranger. Kate Oakley, the richest, the 
handsomest, and the dearest girl in the school, 
was the first to become acquainted with 
Ellen. 

Kate was a Southerner, with a warm, impul¬ 
sive nature, an attractive manner, and a merry 
ringing laugh that was perfectly irresistible. 
Everybody loved her, and it was the most 
natural thing in the world that she should love 
everybody. She met Ellen one day in the 
garden, and began to talk to her. Kate’s 
winning manner and bright smile soon won 
her confidence. She entered warmly into 
Ellen’s feelings and situation, and the poor 
child was so happy to find a friend that she 
could not help crying. Oh, you are home-sick, 


j cried Kate, throwing both arms round her, and 
l looking affectionately in her face. “ Poor 

> little thing, I know just how you feel,” said 

> Kate, carelessly twisting one of Ellen’s brown 
} curls round her fingers ; I cried night and day 

> when I first came here;” and from-that hour 

> the heiress Kate Oakley, and the little orphan 

< girl, were the best of friends. 

< Ellen soon became happy and contented. It 

> was strange how very interesting she suddenly 

> grew, when it was understood that she was a 

> friend of Miss Oakley’s. Now the young 

> ladies wore all ready to make licr acquaint- 

> ance—she made rapid progress in her studies— 

> Mrs. Huntington expressed herself satisfied 

> with her domestic services—Aunt Hester’s 
) letters were a source of much happiness, and 
) so the time passed brightly and pleasantly 
l away. Commencement day came, and Ellen 
\ was unexpectedly rewarded by the first prize 
\ in her class, for faithful attention to study. 

5 The moment Kate Oakley heard of it she was 
i in ecstacies. She sent immediately for Ellen, 
j and lavished all sorts of caresses upon her. 

> “ I knew you would have it,” said Kate; “there 

> is not a girl in the class deserves it so much,” 
j and she danced Ellen round the room in high 
« glee, half smothering her with kisses and ex- 
J clamations of joy. 

> “Why, Nell, are you crying? Well! you 

> are the strangest girl; you cry when you are 
| glad, and when you are sad—all the same. 

’ Now, the girls are delighted because Nellie 
| Bean has taken the first prize, and you are 
! crying. Tral, la, la, la, la,” and a merry, ring- 
! ing laugh finished the chorus. 

i “ I was thinking liow glad Aunt Hester 

> would be,” said Nellie, laughing through her 
| tears, and shaking her curls into their original 
j position. 

[ Kate rattled on. “I wonder what Uncle 
! Hal would say if he knew you. He is always 
1 talking to me about crying. He says I am 

> just like a shower-bath—you only have to touch 
i some little, secret springs, and away goes a 
; shower of tears for any occasion. Nell, did I 
; ever show you liis picture? Oh, he is a perfect 
I torment to me, and yet, I love him { heaps,’ 

don’t I, though ?” She flew to her trunk, 
plunged her round white arm into a heteroge¬ 
neous assortment of linen, laces, and finery, 
and brought up a small, exquisitely wrought 
pearl box. 

“Oh, wont Aunt Hester be happy when she 
hears the good news!” said Ellen, gazing ab¬ 
stractedly at Kate’s finery. She did not say 
Miss Wiggins, but she would have been more 
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than a saint if she had not thought, in her little, s 
triumphant heart, “if she only knew it.” > 
“There,” said Kate, holding before her > 
eyes a flashing diamond bracelet; “I suppose ? 
you are so taken up with your honors you £ 
will hardly condescend to notice even that < 
beauty.” \ 

“Splendid! splendid!” exclaimed Nellie,) 
her face suddenly brightening all over, but I ) 
am so happy now when I think of all the good ? 
things that have come to me, if you should ? 
give me that bracelet, Kate, I don’t believe I \ 
should be much happier. It is just handsome £ 
enough for you, dear, beautiful Kate. What ] 
should I have done without you?” ) 

“ Hush ! Nell, I want you to see this diamond, ) 
worth all the rest,” and she touched a spring ? 
and showed Nellie a miniature of a gentleman j 
apparently about twenty-eight. He could not \ 
be called handsome, yet the features were ] 
peculiarly striking and manly. Hark com-1 
plexion, brilliant, expressive eyes, and hair 5 
black as night, contrasting finely with a high, j 
intellectual forehead. “I wish you had such 5 
an uncle, Nell, he is so good, so splendid—isn’t < 
he?” said Kate, watching Nell’s admiring < 
gaze. “ Why don’t you rave about it ? I never S 
showed it to any girl before that didn’t fall in love < 
with it at first sight.” But Nellie did not rave, \ 
simply because she was entirely unlike Kate • 
Oakley and most girls of her style. While ; 
others were talking Nellie was thinking, and \ 
the words, “I wish you had such an uncle” < 
had not fallen unheeded. < 

“ I should think you would love him,” was j 
all she said about it; “ but why do you never \ 
wear it, Kate? It would be so pretty on your \ 
white arm.” < 

“I did wear it once, but, Nell, I was so < 
afraid I should lose it that I was in perfect j 
fidgets all the time. You see, it is not really j 
mine. Uncle Hal only lent it to me, and IJ 
shall never forget how I had to tease him; but! 
I knew I should get it at last, for he never re¬ 
fuses me anything. Nell, one day, after 
Mademoiselle Finelli had given me my Italian 
lesson——” 

“Mademoiselle Finelli!” interrupted Ellen. 
“Do you mean our Italian teacher here? 
When did she teach you?” 

“Before I came to Blossom Hill,” replied 
Kate. “ She was my governess all the time I 
lived at Uncle Hal’s. You see, my mother died 
when I was very young, and my father being a 
government officer, was seldom at home; so I 
was sent north to be educated, and placed under 
the especial care of Uncle Hal. It was real 


pleasant to live there, for they have a grand 
house in New York, and everything ‘ mighty 
fine,’ and as there was no one but grandmother 
and Uncle Hal, they made a great pet of me. 
Then we had such pleasant times after Mabel 
Finelli came. Uncle Hal had conversation 
with her every day in Italian, for she could 
hardly speak a word of English when she first 
came. Don’t you think she is pretty, Nell?” 

“Very pretty,” she replied; “such pearly 
teeth and flashing black eyes.” 

“Well, I never could make Uncle Hal Bay 
so. We used to quarrel about that often. He 
told me, but you must never whisper it, Nell, 
that he thought the wild, restless expression of 
her eyes indicated a tendency to insanity, and 
I imagine that was one reason why I was sent 
here. After grandmother died it was dreadfully 
lonesome. She always seemed more like my 
mothex* than grandmother, she was so young 
looking and lively. We lived just the same 
after she died, only Uncle Hal was more kind 
and tender to me, if possible, than before. I 
was in his room one day, and spied this 
bracelet. I teased, but it was no use; he would 
not give it to me. He told me it belonged to 
his mother, and was a pi*esent at her silver 
wedding. She had the picture taken the day 
he was twenty-eight, and when she died gave 
it to him, with an express l’cquest that lie would 
keep it sacredly; still, I was determined to 
have that bracelet, and every night after the 
lesson was over, I renewed my suit. I showed 
it to Mabel; how she did admire the picture, 
and how she blushed when Uncle Hal came 
into the room and saw her looking at it. He 
took the bracelet, but promised me that I might 
wear it sometime, if I would be a good girl. I 
was satisfied; this point gained, I was not 
much troubled about the rest. No more ivas 
said about it until Mabel and I were packing 
our trunks to come to Blossom Hill Seminary. 
Uncle Hal came in and found me crying, nnd 
feeling very unhappy, so he quietly dropped 
this little box in my hand, and said, ‘here, 

; Katy darling, take this, and away with those 
I tears ; but don’t lose it, for your life. Rcmem- 
I ber, if you do I shall never love you any more.’ 
t1 am sorry now he gave it to me, I have to be 
[ so careful.” 

> The ringing of the tea-bell interrupted the 
[ confidential tete & tete, and both started to obey 
| the summons. “Wait one minute,” said Kate, 
! shutting the bracelet in its pearly casket, and 

> resigning it to its former hiding place. “No 

> one knows where I keep it but you—and you, 

> Nell, must be a seci’et society.” Nell promised 
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by pressing one little finger over both her rosy 
lips, and away they went. 

A few clays after the above conversation Miss 
Oakley was invited to the grand party of the 

season in the town of L-. Mrs. Huntington 

had given her consent. Kate’s elegant toilet 
was already arranged—Nellie Dean had just 
placed some white roses in her dark, massive 
braids, and was to complete the tout ensemble 
by clasping the diamond bracelet on her arm, 
when Kate went to take it from its accustomed 
place, and found it—gone. Search was made 
everywhere, but the bracelet could not be 
found. Kate was pale with fear, and bursting 
into tears, exclaimed— 

“What shall I do? Uncle Hal will never 
forgive me. Oh, Nellie, haven’t you hid it just 
to frighten me?” said she, looking hopefully at 
Ellen. 

“No, indeed,” said Ellen, who had grown 
whiter every moment, “I have never seen it 
but once, when you showed it to me yourself 
that night.” 

For a moment Kate’s face flashed anger, and 
a passionate word was just on her lips, when 
a knock at the door interrupted them. Mrs. 
Huntington stood before them. “Well, young 
ladies,” said she, glancing alternately at Kate 
and Nellie, “what does this mean? One in 
tears, and the other pale as marble.” 

Miss Oakley was obliged to explain; and 
when the circumstances were all told there was 
every reason to suppose Ellen had taken the 
bracelet. It was in vain that Kate tried to de¬ 
fend her; no one else knew where the bracelet 
was kept, and no one had had access to her 
room during her absence, except Nellie, who 
went there to borrow some magazine the day 
before. Mrs. Huntington tried in vain to make 
her acknowledge her guilt. She would not, 
protesting all the while, with tears and almost 
groans, that she was innocent. Kate’s hasty 
anger vanished when she saw her friend in 
bucIi distress. Her sympathy, for the time, 
had conquered her own trouble, and she was 
about to express her impulses by throwing her 
arms round her and trying to comfort her, 
when Mrs. H. made a motion for her to stand 
aside, and let Ellen pass to her own room. 
There she was ordered to be locked in, and to 
remain a prisoner until the truth could be 
known. Poor, unhappy Ellen 1 She heard 
the key turn to lock her in, and threw herself 
on the bed in a perfect agony of grief. She 
tossed about, she cried, she walked the floor in 
a passion of rage and mortification. Hour 
after hour passed in this manner, and then she 
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> heard the key turn again. It was a cup of cold 
S water and some bread, for her supper, with a 
c note from Mrs. Huntington, saying this would 
( be her fare until she should acknowledge her 
\ guilt and confess the truth. Ellen grasped the 

> paper tight in her hands, then, taking the 

> bread and water, slie threw both out of the 

> window. “ Never, if I starve, will I eat 
' prisoner's fare. I have no right to be treated 
! so. I will write to Aunt Hester; I will leave 
l this wicked place.” She took pen and paper. 

> “But, no, I cannot,” she exclaimed, bursting 

> into a fresh flood of tears; “it would kill 

> Aunt Hester; I will not make her suffer too, 

\ after all she has done. But there is one com- 
l fort,” she continued, her face brightening a 
! little as she spoke—“they will all know, one 

> day, that I am innocent.” Day after day 
5 passed, and Ellen was still a prisoner. The 
S bread and water liad been sent up, and she 
? was forced to take it or starve. Alas! she 
( could make no appeal, but to that supreme 
l court which, sooner or later, decides every 

> case, and hears the orphan cry, never in vain. 

> Ellen turned to her Bible and prayer. There 

> she found such comfort, such relief, in pouring 
j out all her soul to her Heavenly Father, that 
j her little room actually seemed glorified, and 
! she found that she could be happy even then 
l and there. She had learned to take her bread 
! and water without a murmur; and when Mrs. 

i , ’ 

> Huntington came to see her she found her 
j calm, and ready to speak with perfect serenity 
j of all that had happened. 

| Mrs. Huntington was convinced that Ellen 
? was innocentj and after a long conversation, 
\ thus addressed her: “Miss Dean, you have 

> my permission to be restored to your former 

> place; but this affair still remains a mystery, 
j and will, until the bracelet is found. Every 
\ member of the school, and every servant, has 
] been strictly searched, and all have passed 

> the ordeal without the slightest proof of guilt; 

> therefore, you will be looked upon with suspi- 
\ cion. You will have to bear this, or inform 
l your aunt of ail, and leave the institution. I 
\ will state to the school my conviction of your 

I ‘innocence; I can do no more; if it were any 
other than Ellen Dean I should request an im¬ 
mediate removal. Let me know your decision 
as soon as possible,” she continued, moving 
l toward the door. 

\ “ I will decide now ,” replied Ellen, thouglit- 

I fully, “ I had rather bear any disgrace than to 
have Aunt Hester know that I was even accused 
of such an act.” She said it bravely, and 
with a firm, self-reliant tone, that Mrs. Hunt- 
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ington scarcely believed possible in one she 
had always looked upon as only a gentle, 
timid child; then, sinking into a chan*, slic 
covered her face with her hands, and gave 
way to a freshet of tears. They came trickling 
through her small white fingers, and glistened 
in her disordered curls. It seemed as if the 
wound had opened afresh, and poor Ellen was, 
for the moment, utterly abandoned to an agony 
©f grief. 

Mrs. Huntington’s dignity almost forsook 
ber when she saw this “reed shaken with the 
wind;” one tear actually ventured to moisten 
her cold gray eye in sympathy for Ellen. You 
are a noble girl, almost started to her lips, and 
there was a warm impulse away down under 
the -icy crust of her heart which said, Why 
not fold this forsaken girl in my arms, and 
soothe her sorrow; but the impulse died, the 
tear went back, dignity was again enthroned, 
and Mrs. Huntington left Ellen alone with her 
grief. 

Once more she took her place in her class; 
it was a hard trial, but Ellen could bear it, now 
that she had learned to look to a higher source 
for strength. She came and went to her duties, 
with the sweet consciousness that nothing could 
really tarnish her character, that was not true. 
Kate Oakl-?y and many of the girls called on 
her, assuring her of their renewed friendship. 
Ellen was glad to see them, but never returned 
a call; she lived in herself, and was more 
than ever devoted to study. Very soon a light 
broke over the clouds, that shrouded Ellen in 
darkness. 

Mademoiselle Finelli was taken suddenly very 
ill, a raging fever kept her almost constantly de¬ 
ranged, and inflammation on the brain threat¬ 
ened a speedy departure. Mrs. Huntington was 
with her much of the time, and to-night she had 
called Ellen in to assist her. Occasionally, a 
glimpse of reason seemed to flash across the 
sufferer’s mind; and, when Ellen bent over her 
bedside, she knew her, and said, “poor child, 
how you did suffer!” then her eyes rolled, as in 
dreadful agony, and she sank away into uncon¬ 
sciousness. As the night advanced, her fever 
raged higher, and she raved in the most frantic 
manner. “ Yes,” she murmured, “ I loved him, 
all too well, dear Hal! I loved you with all the 
strength of my life. You do not answer. Oh, if 
you would smile at me, as I have seen-you smile 
at others, only one look of love so profusely 
lavished upon the petted beauty, already born 
to a patrimony of love. Let Kato look for the 
bracelet, she will find that, but the glorious dark 
eyes I love—never.” Mrs. Huntington and Ellen 


were almost choked with excitement. Ellen 
trembled like a leaf, and both listened with pain¬ 
ful interest for what should come next. For a 
long time she was silent, and it seemed as if 
she would not speak again—then she cried out 
in a wild, triumphant tone: “Yes, I do love 
him, dearest Hal; they shall never take him 
from my hejirt. Safe at last, no, no, him only 
the image—that is better than nothing. Mrs. 
Huntington! I will tell you, said she, beckon¬ 
ing with her finger. In the garret, under that 
loose board, you will find the casket, but the 
jewel”—Eagerly they bent over her, to catch 
every word that fell from her burning lips. 
“ God knows how I love him,” was the only 
distinct utterance; then falling into a disturbed 
slumber, she lay comparatively quiet. Ellen 
could not leave her, and, when Mabel woke, 
she turned her dark brilliant eyes full upon 
Ellen—for a moment she seemed to be con¬ 
scious. “ Ellen Bean, can you, will you forgive 
me ?” she said. “ Yes, entirely, and with all my 
heart,” answered Ellen, kissing her burning 
brow, and wiping away the tears that fell on 
her hot checks. 

A bright smile lighted the sufferer’s face a 
moment, and then consciousness was gone for¬ 
ever. Mrs. Huntington was deeply affected; 
she grasped Ellen’s hand in silence. Miss Oak¬ 
ley stood by them, sobbing aloud, and very soon 
the room was filled with sad faces, mourning 
for one they dearly loved. 

In life, flowers of joy and sorrow blossom 
from the same root, and so the morning brought 
mingled joy and sorrow to the inmates of Blossom 
Hill Seminary. Mabel died—the bracelet was 
found—the picture lay next to her still heart, 
and no one could say anything but “poor, un¬ 
fortunate Mabel, how she loved him!” Her 
friends arrived only in time to perform the last 
sad offices for the dead; and the disclosure that 
Mabel was predisposed to insanity, softened 
and relieved the painful mystery of her con¬ 
duct. A mountain of sorrow seemed to have 
been lifted from Ellen’s heart, the old smile and 
light buoyant step came back, and though sym¬ 
pathy for Mabel forbid much being expressed, 
yet she felt that she was restored to perfect con- 
fidence. 

She came to her room one night, and found 
a small box on her table, with a little note, com¬ 
mencing: “Dear Nellie—Accept the accompa- 
nying gift from the young ladies of Blossom 
Hill Seminary, and let it be an emblem of our 
love and lasting friendship.” Signed Kate Oak¬ 
ley and friends. 

, Nellie could scarcely see the shining brace- 
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let, which made long bright rays through her 
tears. It was very simple and beautiful. She 
read the note again, then, clasping it on her 
round white arm, hastened to meet Kate, and 
express her happiness; but they had antici¬ 
pated her. A bevy of bright-eyed girls burst 
into the room, and literally smothered her with 
congratulations and kisses. 

Ellen was more than ever a favorite, and, 
though the days passed, as happy school-days 
will, leaving some stamp of joy on each, yet the 
last day came. Ellen’s trunk, already packed, 
stood at the garden-gate. The last good bye 
still echoed in her ears, and the last warm kiss 
was on her lips, when Ellen found herself going 
as fast as steam could carry her, to the home 
•f Aunt Hester. 

You that have parted from a nest of warm 
young hearts, and have not outlived the gush¬ 
ing impulses of love, that made that parting 
hour almost a sacred one—you may imagine 
what Ellen’s feelings were, when she looked for 
the last time upon every familiar spot at Blossom 
Hill Seminary; and, when the screech of the 
car-whistle and the last fluttering handercliief 
announced she was actually gone—it was no 
wonder that she put her head down, and cried 
a long, long farewell. 

Aunt Hester lives in a quiet street in the city 

of B-n, on the second floor of a plain wooden 

house. The kitchen, bed-rooms and parlor, 
can all be seen at a glance, and it needs only 
a glance to sec how pleasantly people can live 
without servants, and with little money. Ellen 
has been teaching nearly a year; and if you 
wish to see how well she has become initiated 
in her new home—look in to-night. She has 
just spread the cloth for the evening meal, and 
a bright fire makes a glowing light in the room, 
and radiates even a kitchen with cheerfulness. 
Jack Downing, a cousin of Ellen’s, has just 
come in with the evening papers, and sits by 
the tabic, alternately reading the news, and 
casting admiring glances at Nellie. Sho is as 
pretty as- ever, as she moves about in her noat 
calico dress and plain collar, arranging every¬ 
thing, and preparing the meal with her own 
little hands. 

Aunt Hester is there, too, bustling about in 
an excited manner, as if she bad something on 
her mind, to match the frown on her brow. 
The truth was, that, although they looked very 
comfortable, as they sat cosily chatting around 
the table, yet it required all Aunt Hester’s 
economy and foresight “to mako both ends 
meet.” 


■ Aunt Hester had another protdg<5 dependent 
\ upon her—Lottie Lee, a laughing witch of a 
j school-girl, who generally required the united 
i wisdom of Aunt Hester, Jack and Ellen, to keep 
\ her in order. While we have been talking, she 
| has been changing plates with Jack, and twiteh- 
j ing Nellie’s curls, looking demure as a kitten 
; to all inquiries on the subject, 

| Aunt Hester kept a rainy-day purse tucked 
\ away in some dark, unknown corner, and it was 
\ when their wants threatened to draw upon this, 

I that her brow grew dark and cloudy. One of 
l the little silver rills that flowed in for the sup- 
j port of the family, was Ellen’s small salary, 

| which was about sufficient to keep a “ fine lady” 
\ in cosmetics and perfumery. The little par- 
5 lor bad to be furnished too; and you cannot 
\ imagine, unless you have toiled as they did, 

> with what pride and pleasure each new piece 
\ of furniture found its way into just the right 
| corner. One at a time they were talked about, 

; and bought, and admired—not even a cup or 
\ saucer appeared qn the table, but all had an. 
\ interest in the purchase. 

; Lottie’s beaux were a great trouble to Aunt 
i Hester; for, though she was not pretty, yet she 
s always had a train of admirers “ dancing atten- 
j dance upon her,” and she had so many mis- 
| chievous ways of attracting them, which were 
; not considered orthodox by Aunt Hester, that 
\ sho was a source of constant anxiety. 

> Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the 
5 household moved on with as little friction as 
\ usually falls to the lot of mortals. Life is not. 
| all romance—so thought the young people, 

| when their golden dreams were broken early 
; in the morning by Aunt Hester’s energetic voice, 
; arousing them for the engagements of the day. 
\ “A little more folding of the hands to sleep” 
: was impossible, after this awaking had onoe 
j commenced. 

} Breakfast was despatched in hot haste, the 
\ house put in order, and all were on their way 
^ to their labors, by the time our “fine lady” 
\ began to open her eyes, and complain of her 
• morning headache. 

! Aunt Hester’s religion was of the puritanic 
j order, and all under her charge attended church 
[ regularly, and were interested in all its appoint- 
J raents. 

I Ellen and Lottie were members of Mr. Por- 
; ter’s Bible Class, which met once a week at his 
l residence, in the capacity of a literary and social 
j circle. It was during the holidays, that the 
[ annual meeting occurred, and the large lighted 
[ parlors were filled with company. It was pro¬ 
posed to waive the literary exercises in favor 
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of social enjoyment—and, judging from the 
lively buzz which followed this announce¬ 
ment—the sweet music that came in ripples 
from the piano, and the bright eyes that 
sparkled like fire-flies in a summer night— 
none were disappointed. 

Half concealed, in a coquetish corner of the 
room, you might have seen Lottie Lee sur¬ 
rounded by her usual cortege of admirers, who 
fluttered about her like unconscious moths, 
charmed by the lamp light. Hoping they will 
be wise enough to avoid singeing, let us look 
for our heroine. Just now, she is talking with 
Mr. Forter, the teacher of the class, in a most 
animated manner. She looked lovely, as wo 
remember her that night, in her plain garnet 
merino dress and dainty muslin collar. A sim¬ 
ple gold band bracelet was her only ornament, 
and her soft brown curls caught up by a bright 
nestling rosebud, shaded her rich glowing com¬ 
plexion and deep blue eyes, almost radiant with 
youth and beauty. 

Mr. Porter had an old friend and college 
class-mate, who came to the circle that even¬ 
ing, by his particular invitation; but, being a 
stranger, he mingled in the company more as 
a spectator, than an interested participant. 
He had a tall, commanding figure—a pair of 
very dark brilliant eyes, whose depths you 
were almost afraid to fathom, and that per¬ 
fectly self-possessed, nonchalant manner, which 
we see in men much conversant with the world. 
You might deny that he was handsome, and 
yet, when you saw that bright illuminative 
smile break over his expressive features, you 
would say—a splendid man. He saw Ellen 
talking with Mr. Porter, and the first casual 
glance soon grew into an earnest, admiring 
gaze. He stood with his arms folded, as if 
looking on a lovely picture. Ellen chanced to 
look up—their eyes met—in that glance he 
seemed to read her very soul, and the deep 
crimson that came to her face told her embar¬ 
rassment. Mr. Porter noticed Ellen’s quick 
blush, but did not observe the cause, and his 
friend De Forest, who was inwardly vexed at 
his own rudeness, turned away without attract¬ 
ing Mr. Porter’s attention. In the course of 
conversation, he told Ellen he had a friend here 
from New York, that he should be happy to 
introduce to her, if she had no objection, re¬ 
marking, in a jocose manner; “ His hair is not 
so gray as mine, and he is somewhat younger, 
though I believe he calls himself an old bache- ; 
lor.” Ellen thanked him politely, and Mr. Por¬ 
ter left her to return very soon with his friend, 
Mr. De Forest, the same gentleman whose ear-. 


nest gaze lmd attracted Ellen’s notice. A't first 
she was quite embarrassed, and hardly knew 
how to address him; but bis easy manner very 
soon relieved her of that feeling, and, before 
she was aware of it herself, she felt acquainted 
with the attractive stranger. She was so much 
entertained by liis elegant conversation, that 
she was half vexed when Lottie Lee came up 
with n roguish twinkling in her eye, and whis¬ 
pered, “it is time to go home.” 

Mr. De Forest politely offered bis escort to 
Ellen, and was as politely refused. “No, I 
thank you,” was her frank, prompt reply, 
“ Coiisin Jack is going home with me to-night.” 
De Forest gracefully bowed acquiescence, bade 
her “good evening,” and stood watching her 
as she passed out, wondering “if this Cousin 
Jack were a myth called up to suit the occa¬ 
sion, or if he really was the accepted lover of 
the beautiful girl be liad seen that evening. 
Such a face could not be deceitful, she must 
be already engaged,” for he secretly flattered 
himself such a prompt refusal could come from 
no other cause. At least, he resolved to know 
more about it, and snatching his hat, followed 
Ellen and her Cousin Jack, at a respectful 
distance, to their humble home. 

De Forest was peculiar. Rich, gifted, and 
accomplished, he had seen society by the most 
favored lights, but never, till to-night, had he 
met one such artless, transparent natui’e as he 
believed Ellen possessed. He did not confess 
it to himself—yet he was irretrievably in love. 

Aunt Hester had been anxiously looking, for 
some time, to find a more lucrative situation 
for Ellen, and she had applied to their minister, 
Rev. Mr. Irving, to ask his influence in obtain¬ 
ing one. Therefore, she was not surprised to 
receive a note from him one morning, asking 
her to call at the earliest opportunity. 

“ What does Mr. Irving say ?” eagerly in¬ 
quired Nellie, when Aunt Hester returned. 

For a moment a serio-comio expression 
played over Aunt Hester’s face, and it required 
all her self-control to preserve her gravity; 
then, turning abruptly away, she replied, 
“Yes, he has heard of one—I am only afraid 
you are not qualified.” 

“Where—what is the situation ?” interrupted 
Nellie. 

“I cannot tell you the particulars now, but 
you will not be wanted at present, and will 
have time to prepare. You must improve your 
penmanship, and commence to-morrow. It 
will hardly be worth while to attempt more,” 
she added, in a sort of half undertone. 
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Ellen never questioned Aunt Hester’s author- 
ity—one had so much self-reliance, tlie other 
so little, that it was easy for Aunt Hester to 
skillfully evade all her questions; and finally 
she put an end to further inquiry by telling 
her not to give herself any anxiety about it, 
when Mr. Irving was prepared he would give 
them additional information. Ellen was silenced, 
not satisfied; but she was so much pleased 
with the prospect that she determined to do 
her best. Every spare moment was devoted 
to reviewing her studies, and the writing 
lessons especially were practiced with as¬ 
siduous care; but there was a mystery 
about Aunt Hester’s manner whenever the 
new situation was alluded to, that Ellen could 
not understand. It was a most difficult matter, 
too, for Aunt Hester to keep her secret. Once 
she almost opened Nellie’s mind to conviction 
by asking her why she refused to accept Mr. 
De Forest’s company the first evening she met 
him. “Because,” replied Nellie, “I thought 
lie was rich and proud, and if he came once 
would never come again. I determined he 
should not have the opportunity, if I could 
help it.” 

‘‘And what do you think now?” rejoined j 
Aunt Hester. The deep crimson which came < 
to Nellie’s face at this point-blank interrogatory < 
betrayed her feelings, which Aunt Hester was < 
not slow to interpret. After a moment’s hesi- j 
tation she replied— j 

“ He is very different from what I supposed, j 
Is Mr. Irving acquainted with him ?” | 

It was Aunt Hester’s turn to look embarrassed ! 
now, nnd after an abrupt, evasive answer, she < 
turned a short corner to some other subject, ; 
and the conversation dropped. The truth was, | 
the minister was also an intimate friend of Mr. 
De Forest, and that gentleman had called upon 
him to make especial inquiries about Ellen. 
Mr. Irving could not give him any definite 
information, but said he was well acquainted 
with her aunt, Miss Morgan, and would make 
any inquiries he wished. Aunt Hester was so 


I Oh ! who can tell that first wild thrill of hap¬ 
piness, 

“When there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 

< All the wealth of a cultivated nature was sud- 
\ denly revealed to Ellen. She had always loved 

I Aunt Hester, but how different a love was this. 
It seemed like a radiant dream, too bright for 
her to hope that it would not fade and vanish 
away. One hour life was all couleur de rose, 
the next her heart sunk in despair, and she 
said to herself, “This is the last time—he will 
noteome again. Why should one so noble and 
t accomplished care for me longer than the pass- 
< ing hour? But I will keep my secret,” and 
like a true woman, she hushed the happiness 
she dared not feel. 

Be Forest did come again, and the long 
winter evenings were all too short when her 
< presence graced the little parlor. 

\ “The time of the singing of the birds had 
\ come,” and in one of the bright, warm May 
j mornings an elegant carriage was driven up 
< before Aunt Hester’s residence, and De Forest 
< alighted to invite Ellen to ride. His heart 
beat quicker when he heard her light step, 
and when she came tripping into the room in 
her pink morning dress, and hair a la negligee, 
he thought lie had never seen her look so 
lovely. Ho longed to fold her to his heart, 
and call her “ my own, my Jbeautiful Nellie,” 
but he checked the impulse, and simply taking 
her hand, said, 

“ Will you go. Miss Nellie ? It is a glorious 
morning, and I’ll promise you a pleasant ride, 
and plenty of wild flowers,” he continued, 
twisting one of Nellie’s stray curls over his 
finger, just as Kate Oakley had done that first 
morning of their acquaintance at Blossom 
Hill. A new thought seemed to flash across 
Nellie’s mind—the color came and went in her 
face, and without giving any answer, or even 
raising her eyes, she stood still, almost statue¬ 
like. 


anxious to obtain the situation for Ellen that 
she voluntarily disclosed their circumstances, 
and spoke of Ellen’s education and acquire¬ 
ments with entire freedom. Mr. Irving told 
her frankly why he wished to see her, and 
then followed a confidential tete it tete, of which 
Ellen long remained in happy ignorance. 

She often met Mr. De Forest at the circle, 
but she did not say “No, I thank you,” now, 
and when he bade her good night, in his rich, 
manly voice, she thought she had never heard 
any music half so beautiful. 


“ Does that mean you will be happy to go ?” 
said De Forest, playfully. 

His voice recalled her self-control, and ex¬ 
claiming “ I shall be very glad to go, thank 
you,” she quickly left the room. 

“ Always a mystery where there is a woman,” 
soliloquized De Forest. “Even this artless 
little girl, that I thought I could read as easily 
as a piece of poetry—puzzles me.” 

Nellie’s simple toilet was quickly arranged. 
De Forest lifted her proudly into the carriage, 
and bowing low to Aunt Hester, who stood 
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watching them with inexpressible satisfaction 
from the window, were soon out of sight. 

They were gone until early evening, and 
brought home an abundance of wild flowers. 
Nellie sat by the open window with her lap full 
of blossoms, and, while her fingers were busy 
arranging the flowers, fast coming thoughts 
were sending smiles and shadows in quick suc¬ 
cession over her face. She was not alone—a 
tall, manly form, with deep brilliant eyes, walked 
the room in silence—now the dark eyes were 
bent upon Nellie, watching her delicate fingers 
among the flowers—then cast down, as if in 
deep absorbing thought. Neither spoke, both 
were lost in reverie, though Nellie was very 
bu3y with the flowers, tucking the blue and 
white blossoms in her hair, and gathering the 
rest into bouquets, until she looked much like a 
picture of the spring-time. “ There, isn’t that 
beautiful?” she exclaimed, holding up the pret¬ 
tiest, for his especial admiration. 

De Forest stopped suddenly, only glanced at 
the flowers, then turning his eloquent eyes ad¬ 
miringly upon Nellie, he replied; “Yes—very 
beautiful—but there is a flower, both rare and 
precious, that I long to call my own. I want it 
to blossom in my heart always, and make it an 
oasis of love and heauty. Nellie, you know 
that I love you, tenderly, earnestly—all I have 
is yours—only be mine. I long to take you 
from the weary paths of life, where you have 
toiled so long, to x^reside over my own home, 
for no place can *be home without you now. 
Dear, beautiful Nellie, will you be mine?” 
There was no audible “Yes;” but she did not 
remove a strong manly arm that dared to en¬ 
circle her—the brown curls drooped on his 
shoulder, and in a moment more two hearts 
beat close to each other, and were bound for¬ 
ever in one. 

A familiar step—it was Aunt Hester, who 
knew all at a glance. De Forest eagerly grasped 
one hand, Nellie the other, and seated her be¬ 
tween them. lie told her she must not make 
the least objection, “for we cannot live with¬ 
out you, Aunt Hester. Our home shall be 
yours, and you must be a mother to us both.” 
The old lady actually shed tears at the thought 
of his kindness. She looked at the beautiful 
girl, so radiant and happy before her, and 
thought of the sad-looking, pitiful orphan, she 
had taken with fear and trembling to her arms. 
She thanked God for his goodness, and blessed 
them both, with many blessings. Then, turning 
to Nellie, with an earnest expression, she asked: 

“ What will you do with Mr. Irving’s situa¬ 
tion?” 


“I understand you now,” said she, laughing 
outright. “ This is the situation there was so 
much mystery about.” 

“Do you think you are sufficiently accom¬ 
plished?” said Aunt Hester. 

“It will be sufficient accomplishment for me 
to know that she is my wife,” replied De Forest, 
proudly taking her arm in his, “but what is 
this you and Aunt Hester are so mysterious 
about?” 

The explanation was long, and the parting 
prolonged to not an unusual hour for lovers. 
The next day De Forest was to return homo to 
New York, and the shortest separation seemed 
an age, in their new-found happiness. 

He had scarcely gone, before Nellie received 
the following letter; 

“ My Own Nellie,— 

“I have a new revelation, which makes you 
tenfold dearer than before. On my arrival 
home, I found my saucy pet niece, Kate Oak¬ 
ley, here from the South. Imagine our mutual 
surprise, when she told me that Nellie Dean 
was one of her dearest friends at Blossom Hill. 
She says she always loved you, and declares 
she will be bride’s-maid, when we are married. 
Dearest Nellie, this new link shall make our 
love stronger and brighter, and your past trials 
shall render me only more anxious to shield 
you in the future. If it is in the power of love 
or wealth to pi’event it, ‘the summer winds 
shall not visit your cheek too roughly.* 

“Kate tells me you did not fall in love with 
my picture at first sight, wTiich I consider de¬ 
cidedly heartless; and now I propose to punish 
you, by making you the possessor of it for life. 
Do not flutter, like a caged bird, at this an¬ 
nouncement, dearest. Are you not already my 
prisoner, bound in the rosy bonds of love ? and 
what are diamond fetters, in comparison with 
these? 

1 “I have kept this bracelet for you many 
' years, Nellie—for it was my mothers—and I 
promised to keep it sacredly for her who should 
accept my love, and be my own through life. 

“With exhaustless anticipations of happi¬ 
ness, I am, more than ever, 

“Your devoted lover, 

“IIalsey De Forest.” 

Nellie had not read many sentences, befort 
the letter was bathed in a crystal shower of 
tears; but, when she opened the little trackage 
; which accompanied it, and saw the pearly cas¬ 
ket, and the flashing circlet of diamonds, around 
which so many painful associations had ga- 
; thered, and which now revealed to her so much 
| happiness, she was overwhelmed with conflict- 
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ing emotions. Long and earnestly she gazed 
on the face so dear to her. She pressed the 
picture to her lips, in the excess of her wild, 
frantic joy, and murmured: “God bless you; 
it is more than I deserved.” In a moment, the 
diamond bracelet sparkled on Nellie’s fair 
rounded arm. 

It was Christmas evening, and the gay metro¬ 
polis held domestic carnival. In a broad avenue, 
lined on either side by massive brown-stone 
fronts, is the stately residence of Halsey De 
Forest. A family party have gathered in the 
elegant parlors, and soft bright jets of lights 
fall over velvet carpets, carved rosewood, and 
embroidered drapery: but Mrs. De Forest pre¬ 
sides as gracefully, and entertains her guests 
with as much ease, as if she had never known 
any other home. Five years have changed her 
fascinating girlish manner into gentle, womanly 
dignity. The brown curls have disappeared, 
under a little Greek cap, fastened with coral 
pins—her fine figure is set off by a dark rich 
lustreless silk, with a fall of deep Valenciennes 
about the neck, and small white hands. Its 
graceful folds make a charming hiding place 
for a fairy-like little girl, who lias just buried 
her flaxen curls, and eyes as blue as the sky, 
iu her mother’s dress. De Forest has grown 
older, his jet black hair is threaded with silver 
lines, but he has still the same distinguished 
air and noble figure. Judging from the tele¬ 
graph looks which pass between him and Nellie, 
five years of married life have not yet dimmed 
the golden specks on the butterfly wings of 
happiness. He is holding in his arms a little 
rosy boy, with round soft arms, and dark bril¬ 
liant eyes, a perfect picture of his father, and 
turning the music leaves for a handsome, styl¬ 
ish-looking lady, who sits at the piano, singing, , 
“The Happiest Time is Now.” Her husband, 
Senator Griggs, a grave, thoughtful-looking 
man, stands near her, and looks ns if he were ■ 
of the same opinion. That is Kate Oakley, who 
did not marry her ideal, but one she declared 
to be far more noble and devoted, than any 
programme of a husband ever conjured up in 
her own brain. There is Lottie Lee, who lias 
just sprung to her feet, and proposed to lead 
off a cotillion with a young gentleman they say 
she is really going to marry. 

In a large velvet easy chair sits an intelli¬ 
gent-looking old lady, whose face wears a happy, 
satisfied expression, and who seems to be tak- | 
mg a general survey of the party. A young 
girl sits near her, who appears like a stranger, < 
but who feels quite at home, when her sister 


Nellie speaks to her in her sweet, confiding 
manner. “1Yho would have thought all this 
ten years ago?” said Aunt Hester, her eyes 
filling with tears; “I declare it is a perfect 
romance.” 

Brooklyn , July 19th, 1860. 
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THE YOUNG SURVEYOR: 

—OK.— 

LOVE AMD BATLEOAD STOCK. 

BT DR. C. L. rBMTON. 

Lucr Harris was a sweet, gentle girl of 
eighteen, who had been brought up by her pa¬ 
rents with the utmost care and attention, and 
who was therefore remarkably accomplished; 
but that which would have struck tho eye of the 
casual observer, was her very delicate, yet mark¬ 
ed beauty of form and feature. Her figure was 
slightly below tho average size, bathor form was 
beautifully rounded, and full in development, 
while her oval face was set off by eyes that seem¬ 
ed constructed alone to tell the sentiments of the 
soul, and to give to them the tendcrest hues. 

• Her father, a rich retired merchant of the city, 
now lived with hia wife and Lucy, their only 
child, in Dorchester, Mass., at one of those de¬ 
lightful suburban villas that surround the good 
city of Boston. Though their family was small, 
yet the house, was often enlivened by cheerful 
visitors for a large portion of the season, and 
when Lucy was not engaged with her teachers 
in music, the languages, or otherwise, she was 
either running in tho broad park, or sitting in 
the oak grove with her young friends, or perhaps 
mounted on a favorite horse, would dash off 
towards Brighton, Brooklyn, or Watertown with 
her cousin Charles, or his young brother, who 
was a great favorite with Lucy. 

. -Not far from Mr. Harris’s country seat, lived 
a family named Foster. It was in rathe.' an 
humble, old-fashioned farm-house that they re¬ 
sided ; one which Mr. Foster and his forefathers 
had occupied, and improved the rich soil of the 
large farm for more than two go natation s. They 
were neither rich nor poor, bat might be called 
thrifty, economical country people. Mr. Foster 
had a son whom he loved very affectionately— 
perhaps the more tenderly, too, because he was 
an only child, and in whom he felt a great 
pride because he had so often won the prizes and 
medais at the schools he had attended, though in 
the contest for scholastic honors he had as com¬ 
petitors some of the sons of their rich and proud 
neighbors, who would not have condescended to 
notice the farmer’s family, unless it was in some 
patronizing way. 

The proximity in which the Harrises and Fos¬ 
ters lived to each other, necessarily caused them j 
to meet more or less, nearly every day. Their 
lands joined each other, and the Harrises always 
bowed politely to their neighbors when they met, j 
but the idea of visiting them never entered their 
heads; indeed, it would have been deemed pre¬ 
posterous by Aire. Harris had such a thing, been 
mentioned to her as being proper or even possi¬ 
ble. Leonard Foster and Lucy Harris, as chil¬ 
dren, had nevertheless, often met each other, and 
when the liule girl, just one year younger than 
himself, begged her nurse for some tempting 
pear or other fruit that hung quite out of reach, 
Leonard had often been by, and hearing the wish 
expressed, had climbed to the tree-top and pro¬ 
cured the wished for fruit. 

These little incidents in themselves were noth¬ 
ing, but yet each recurring one served to form a 
fresh connecting link in the chain of their child¬ 
ish recollections and friendship, until from the 
time Lucy was twelve years old and Leonard 
Foster thirteen, whenever they met, they would 
pause and exchange some pleasant and kind 
words, and not unfrcquemly the boy would torn 
and walk on with her to as near a proximity to 
her father’s house as bis own door was situated, 
when a sort of instinct would lead him to bid 
her a kind “ good-by." 

We say in the daily recurring of such scenes 
as these, the Urea of Lucy Harris and Leonard 
Foster had passed on until she had reached the 
ago of eighteen and he was nineteen. The farm- 
er** son had passed through each grade of tfie 
public schools, and had graduated at the bead of 
tho high school, from whence he bad gone to a 
competent office in the city to learn the profes¬ 
sion of» civil engineer and surveyor, for which 
highly respectable and profitable profession ho 
had evinced a decided taste. To the reader 
this truthfal story *e need not attempt to dis¬ 
guise the fact that Leonard Foster loved the 
beautiful daughter of Robert Harris, but be had 
never breathed this fact himself to any one. 

I^onard Foster had every possession in his 
fine manly bearing and figure, aside from bis 
really well cultivated mind, to please a lady. 


He was good looking in features, finely formed 
as a man of strength and activity, and very grace¬ 
ful and free in his movements. He vtoa not one 
who would have struck you at a glance for any 
remarkable personal characteristic, but when he 
spoke you would have been apt to pause aud 
listen—his voice was so soft, musical, and yet 
deep, and his languuge so well chosen, refined 
and delicate. He had but one passion, and that 
was a secret loro for Lucy Harris; his next ob¬ 
ject of regard was his books, and over them he 
pored early and late, storing bis mind with a 
rich harvest of intellectual culture. 

Ouo night, while engnged poring over his 
studies at a late hour, there suddenly flashed 
across his book a light far more brilliant than 
day, and hastening to tho window and lookiug 
out, he beheld the bouse, of Air. Harris, their 
next door neighbor, literally clothed in flames— 
at least, the whole of the basement story seemed 
to be on tiro l Throwing up the window, he 
leaped to the ground and ran across the fields, 
and up the rising ground to the house, with tho 
speed of a hound. It was strange he heard no 
sounds, saw no one moving—was it possible that 
they were still asleep, and that all egress from 
the jaws of death was thus cut off from them ? 
He shuddered at the thought, and shouted with 
all the power of his lungs to arouse the inmates. 

Awakened by these cries, two of the servants 
leaped from the upper story, after finding that 
they could escape* by no other means, but they 
were too much frightened themselves to lend any 
assistance as it regarded any other inmate of the 
house—indeed, one of them had received an in¬ 
jury in the leap she had taken, that had incapaci¬ 
tated her from standing. At this moment, the 
flames writhed fearfully about the room where 
Lucy Harris slept, and both she and her mother, 
just awakened by the noise of the Bhouting, and 
the crackling of tho timbers, now came to tho 
window with pallid faces. Air. Harris was ab¬ 
sent from home, and they were thus with no 
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voted heart there to aid them. 

“Leap—leap into ray arm9, for the love of 
heaven 1” shouted Leonard Foster, holding forth 
his arms, and bracing his manly form to receive 
either of them that came first. 

“ 0, it is impossible 1 wo shall perish. 0, it 
is terrible 1 it is terrible!” 

“ Pause not, on your lives, but leap at once I” 
he shouted. 

“Lucy, Lucy, you may do so—quickly, my 
child, quick !” 

“Nay, I dare not,” she said, shuddering, and 
drawing back from the flames which half encir¬ 
cled the window. “ Jump, mother, if you can- 
do jump. I—I—will try to follow you.” 

** You promise ?” 

“Yea.” 

Almost closing her eyes, Mrs. Harris throw 
herself from the window into the outspread arms 
of Leonard. Foster, bearing him to the ground, 
with a most stunning blow open his head—but 
his great strength preserved, herself .from tho 
least injury. For a moment he lay almost sense¬ 
less, with the severity of the blow he had receiv¬ 
ed, but again Bpringing to his feet, while the 
blood streamed down bis neck from a wound in 
his head, be shouted: 

"Leap, Lucy Harris, leap at once into my 
arms, or yon are lost1” 

Already the devouring element half hid her 
from sight, and thrice she returned from the 
window to take breath, away from the intense 
heat, and then to his reiterated cries for her to 
leap, she threw herself forward with outstretched 
arms. He braced himself firmly, and caught 
her as he had done her mother, aud with less in* 
jnry to himself, as she was much lighter in weight. 

“Are there any others in the building?” asked 
Leonard Foster, hastily. 

“ None, I think.” 

“Air. Harris?” 

“ Thank Heaven, is away,” answered his wifo. 
By this time people began to gather, and en¬ 
gines to arrive, but not an article of furniture or 
other property was saved. The flames had ob- 
tained too much headway, to yield to the ordina¬ 
ry means, and the house was wholly consumed. 

Lucy and her mother were most kindly re¬ 
ceived by Airs. Foster, and a room and every 
necessity was at once supplied for them. Leon¬ 
ard, who at such imminent risk had saved their 
lives, was himself too ill to serve them farther, 
and retired to his bed completely exhausted, af¬ 
ter they had been carefully provided for. Early 
in the morning a surgeon was sent for, who nfier 
dressing the wound on his head, also discovered 
that his wrist was broken, in receiving with such 
force Lucy’s person; had it been broken by the 
mother, who jumped first, he could not nave 
caught and sustained tho person of the daughter, 
therefore it was Lucy's leap into his arms which 
had broken his wrist. 

That succeeding night Air. Harris returned 
from the eastward, whither he had been to attend 
to some important business. After being in¬ 
formed of all that had transpired, he personally 
thanked Leonard Foster and bis parents, and 
took his family to a hotel in the city. Lucy did 
not leave the cottage, however, before she had 
again seen her preserver, and thanked him with 
tears in her eyes for his preservation of her moth- 
' eris and her own life. He was too ill from his 
hurt received for their sake, to rise, but he told 
her that the gratification of haring served her, 
richly compensated for tho bodily ill he endured. 

“ 0, we never should have dared to leap out 
of the window, had you not so boldly summoned 
os to do so, and have stood there to receive our 
forms in your arms. How terrible it was 1” she 
added, with a shudder at the recollection of the 
event. “I am sure I hope you will soon be bet- 
ter,” ahe added, tenderly, offering her hand at 
parting, a familiarity that had never passed be¬ 
tween them before. But who would not have 
done the same, under such heavy indebtedness 
as Lucy realized—while Leonard Foster lay 
there so pale from loss of blood and suffering of 
pain? His high, broad forehead, and clear, 
though now languid eye, speaking more eloquent¬ 
ly than words. 

Leonard Foster held that hand within his own 
for one moment. Lacy could not withdraw it 
from his gentle and affectionate gt—p. A gentle 


blush stolo over her features, she raised her eyes, 
and they met those of the sufferer, which were 
bent upon her in ineffable lore and tenderness. 
No word was spoken—it required none, for vol¬ 
umes could not have told so much m that single 
glance from the eye of either. Ho raised her 
band, which he still retained, and pressed it to 
his lips. It was the first time ho had over held 
that hand within hia own. With a blush that 
spoke in the heart's most eloquent language, 
Lucy turned and left him, to go with her parents 
to the city. 

What a fragrant blossom of hope Lucy had 
planted in the bosom of Leonard Foster! Tho 
doctor took groat credit to himself because bi3 
patient got on so well; but ho knew not of that 
inward joy and solace for his pains which his 
heart realized, and which was a vast deal more 
potent than any of the medicines prescribed by 
the physician. Betimes he recovered, and was 
once more engaged in the study and practice of 
his profession. The fine mansion of the Har¬ 
rises had been replaced by another and still more 
elegant one, which the family now occupied— 
and more than one gallant and handsome suitor 
had commonced to pay their visits at Mr. Har¬ 
ris’s, and their particular attentions to Lucy. 
She was not only beautiful, but an heiress, and 
it was to be expected that she woutd make an 
early match. 

Lucy met young Foster occasionally, and 
nevor without a kind greeting, though it was 
always under such circumstances as not to admit 
of any interchange of feelings, or more than a 
few friendly words. Air. Harris had signified 
his appreciatiqn of Leonard’s great service to his 
family, by presenting his father with five acres 
of highly valuable land, jnst adjoining his farm, 
to be held in trust for his son, who was to come 
into possession of it when twenty-one years of 
age. 

The attentions of Henry Osgood, one of Lu¬ 
cy's stutors, became so decided and particular, 
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family was a good one, moving in the best circles 
of the city, and his pecuniary expectations were 
probably not much if any inferior to those of 
Lucy. The fitness of such a connection seemed 
to be evident, and Mr. and Mrs. Harris hod 
agreed together, that it was highly advisable 
both for their daughter’s interest and happiness, 
for them to do all in their power to promote this 
union between Lncyand Henry Osgood. Every 
facility was therefore offered young Osgood, and 
Lacy was often directed in certain matters, to do 
that, which, if left to her own free will, she wonld 
have avoided, as it regarded one, whom in her 
heart she conld only see as a friend. 

Henry Osgood was a young man of good 
points, but he had a full supply of self-sufficiency; 
he was very aristocratic m hia feelings, and often 
exhibited this spirit in an offensive manner. Ho 
was sitting in the drawing room of Air. Harris's 
house oho afternoon, when Lucy entered. 

“ Good afternoon, Aiwa Hama; was that yon 
I just passed as I drovJ^£jJj§ !>”. . 

“I believe you did yftiss me a few moments 
since,” she replied. 

“Pray, who were you talking with, if I may 
be so bold ?” 

“Air. Leonard Foster, a neighbor ofoura,” 
said Lucy. 

“A neighbor? I never have met him, or 
heard you speak of him.” „ 

“You have doubtless not forgotten that my 
mother told you of our lives being saved, when 
the house was burned that formerly stood where 
our present residence stands ?” 

“ Yes, and of tho gallant conduct of some one.” 

“ She referred to Air, Foster. It was he, with 
whom I was speaking.” 

“Ah! yea,'quite romantic,” said young Os¬ 
good, sarcastically. 8 

“I do not see anything very romantic about 
the matter," said Lucy, coldly. 

“Pray, Miss Harris, is this Foster good 
looking?” 

“ You saw him, sir, when you passed, and 
can judge for yourself. Tome he seems quite 
as good looking as any of my gentlemen ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

“ 0, doubtless. I dare say he is a perfect 
Apollo in yoar eyes.” 

Lucy condescended no answer to this, and in 
a few moments young Osgood withdrew, and 
calling for his horse, drove home In an angry 
mood. First, angry at Lucy’s words, and then 
vexed with himself for the spirit he had shown. 
Time passed on. Air. Harris, too much engag¬ 
ed in various speculations to heed domestic mat¬ 
ters to any great extent, left these concerns to 
his wife, who believed Lucy’s marriage with 
young Osgood was a matter of coarse, and so 
said little about it, and thought rarely of the sub¬ 
ject. Bnt Lucy began to grow more thoughtful 
and less lively and gay with the visitors at her 
father’s house, and was frequently shut up close, 
or at least so her mother thought, in her cham¬ 
ber, but sometimes when thus absent from the 
drawing-room, it was not to remain in her cham¬ 
ber. There was a beautiful cluster of trees not 
far from her father’s hotue, a shady grove, where 
Bhe strolled with her book, and where Bbe often 
met Leonard Foster, and held that delightful 
and blissful communion which two happy hearts 
may impart to each other. 

These stolen meetings were sweet, and greatly 
endeared Lucy and Leonard to each other. Al¬ 
ready had they deplored full often, the decrees 
of fortune which had separated them by tho lofty 
walls ol riches. But nevertheless, they had vow¬ 
ed eternal faithfulness to each other, and now 
looked forward to some happy turn of fortune, 
which should eventually bring them together 
without rendering any opposition to parental 
wishes necessary. 

Thus prompted and influenced, Leonard Fos¬ 
ter was most aasiduoas in the acquirement of his 
very honorable and I a aware profession; and 
already had be begun to lay by a pretty little 
sum of money for such time as he might appro¬ 
priate it to the interests of Lucy and himself 
unitedly. Besides this, ho was nearly twenty- 
on#, when he would come into possession of the 
la nd given by ber father, which would then sell 
for nearly five thousand dollars. 

Air. Harris in tho money market was reported 


to be worth some three hundred thousand dollars, 
and into whatever he put his money he imparted 
a degree of confidence, as his judgment was 
highly respected. Thus, when it was known at 
the broker’s board in Boston, that Mr. Harris | 
had taken six thousand shares of tho Vermont 
Central Railroad Stock, it went up from $31 to 
$33, and was strong. It was a ruing market, 
and Mr. Harris took another thousand, and up 
it went, on the succeeding day, to $34, On pa¬ 
per he was making money fait. A week saw 
tho stock gradually decline to $30. Air. Harris 
thought this would be the lowest figure, so he 
bought another thousand, io as by averaging the 
rest of bis stock, to make the whole stand him 
at a fuir market value. 

But this stock business is little better than 
gambling, and before the close of a fortnight, the 
Vermont Central Railroad stock was selling at 
S20. This was an average lois of eleven dollars 
and more on a share. Mr. Harris was losing 
money fast. The only way for him to do, as he 
thought, was to buy in at this low rate, and then, 
when it rose again, his profit would be sufficient 
to make his loss more than good. Again he 
bought, ay, and bought again at $19, mortgag. 
ing his house to pay for it. Still the stock do- 
dined, and ha was obliged to fail 1 What a dash 
to hia prido, how his proud spirit was humbled. 
He sold his honso, paid off his creditors as far 
as possible, settled up, and re-commenced tho 
world without a dollar. Now it was, that Leon¬ 
ard Foster came openly to see Lucy at her fath¬ 
er’s house.. They had taken an humble abode 
in town, and Air. Harris had commenced with a 
small borrowed capital his former business, aa a 
dry goods importer. Air. Henry Osgood had 
suddenly disappeared and forgot to call on Lncy 
Harris. Bat his place was more than made good 
by Foster. 

“ Lucy,” ho said to her one evening, "I half 
rejoice in the failure, or rather partial worthless¬ 
ness of the Vermont Central Railroad Stock.” 

“ That is a queer remark, Leonard.” 

“ Why it has rendered your father compara¬ 
tively poor, bat it will be the means of making 
us very happy. Since, unless your father’s for¬ 
tune had vanished, I should have Btood but a 
poor chance in my application for your haml.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Yes, I am ranch obliged to tho directors for 
all their mismanagement.” 

Whether this was a commendable spirit or 
not, the reader must decide; but certain it is, 
that this happy couple, now in their honey-moon 
in West Point, owe their union indirectly to 
the present condition of tho Vermont Railroad 
Stock I 4 
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THREE NIGHTS IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY J . VT ABREK NEWCOMB, JB. 


I do not pretend to give, in my rendering of the following strange story, 
either the manner or the language in which my friend related it as we sat 
through the long night, he speaking and I listening. I cannot reproduce his 
manner. I have forgotten his words. I tell the tale in the first person, be¬ 
cause that form of narrative gives more effect to its horrible features, and the 
horror that is in it constitutes, to my mind, its chief value and interest. As 
for its truth, I can only vouch for my friend’s ordinary and usual accuracy of 
statement. Here is his story: 

Several years since, just after Death had been fearfully busy in our family, 
sundering tie after tie, and leaving this world almost too dismal for existence, 
my only remaining sister and I resolved to leave New-York for a time, and to 
seek in the far country that peace of which familiar sights and sounds deprived 
us. "We sought neither fashionable watering-place nor crowded mountain- 
tops, but rather some secluded village, where there were none to know or dis¬ 
turb us, and where we might possibly gather our shattered lives together again 
and prepare for the work of the world that still lay in the long track of the life- 
pilgrimage before us. 

With this intent I went to Vermont, and pursuing my search with little 
other purpose than a vague longing for retirement, selected as our abiding-place 
a small village, hemmed in by mountains, and silent, save what babble was 
made by a stream that ran darkly and furiously down between rocky borders. 
On every hand, beyond the narrow valley, a giant growth of pines frowned 
upon the place, and above the pines there stood up against the sky rugged and 
gray rocks, around which in times of tempest the lightnings seemed to play as 
by right. It was a dreary place, that seemed to have been overlooked and for¬ 
gotten by the great world without. 

‘ This,’ I said, ‘ is the place we seek. In its strange apathy and silence we 
will sleep away the sorrow that possesses us ! ’ The very air and spirit of the 
spot were akin to my feelings and my grief. 

I learned that there was a houSe to let a short distance from the long street 
that formed the village. This house had been some time without a tenant, and 
was to be had at a low rent. Finding the agent for the property, I learned that 
the owner resided in a distant State, and that the building, though somewhat 
out of repair, could readily he put in a habitable condition. With the agent I 
walked up the avenue leading to the mansion, to ascertain by personal exami¬ 
nation whether his tale were all exaggeration. I found a high, square, red 
brick building of two and a half stories, standing in the midst of a waste of 
overgrown, neglected lawn and garden, with a few shambling out-houses in the 
rear. The fences had fallen to decay ; there were no blinds to the tall and nar- 
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row windows ; no cornice to relieve the bare and blank aspect of the walls. 
The chimneys stood up stiff and straight, with no warmth of homely smoke 
rising from their black throats; all was desolate, dreary and uninviting. Still, 
the house had an air of faded respectability, and seemed to wear even its thread¬ 
bare decay with a certain pride. It was like some men we see — poor fellows 
in mouldy and ragged clothing who ‘ have seen better days.’ ‘ It cost more to 
build it,’ the agent said, ‘than any two houses in town.’ 

‘It is just the place,’ I thought; ‘my soul is in unison with its desolation 
and decay.’ As we stood gazing up at its exterior, a solitary crow flapped 
slowly overhead, and turning its eyes down upon us, gave one cracked and 
doleful croak, and then passed on. 

We entered the. building, and passed through it from cellar to garret. It 
had once been a fine house. The rooms were high, the hall broad, the stairs of 
easy ascent. In the kitchen was a wide and deep fire-place, in which hung an 
old-fashioned iron ‘ crane.’ The last occupants had left behind them a broad, 
high-backed settle, upon which doubtless, in years gone by, there had been no 
little tender love-making. The hearth-stone was a large slab of white marble. 
I noticed it particularly on account of an unsightly crack across its centre. 

Beside the kitchen, there were, on the lower floor, a large dining-room, two 
parlors with folding-doors, and a room opening into both kitchen and hall, in 
the rear of the dining-room, which, though small, would accommodate my 
desk, a study-table, and the few books I should bring with me. This room 
opened into the hall directly at the foot of the broad stair-way. 

Through the centre of the bouse, from front to rear, ran the hall, and the 
solid stair-case, with a heavy mahogany balustrade, rose evenly and gently to 
the second story. The rooms on the second floor corresponded in size and 
position to those below, and there was over all a large and lofty garret, lighted 
by half-windows. One portion of this space was partitioned off, and it struck 
me that my guide slightly shuddered as he turned the key in the lock to the 
chamber thus formed. Indeed he had made a feeble attempt to ignore its ex¬ 
istence, but I insisted upon seeing the entire house. There was nothing re¬ 
markable about the room, excepting a portrait in oil of a thin, dark-featured 
old man, that hung upon the wall. It was poorly done, and yet it had a cer¬ 
tain life about it difficult to describe. You have met just such old men in the 
streets hundreds of times, I dare say, and passed them with an involuntary 
feeling of dislike and dread; some faces, after many years, gather so much of 
the Satanic in their expression. 

‘ Who was that ? ’ I asked. 

‘ An old man who lived here years ago,’ the agent said. 

‘ Was he not insane ? ’ 

‘ I believe so,’ the man said shortly, and then he rather hastily closed the 
door, and we descended to the ground floor. 

The house was damp and mouldy from long disease. Dust was piled every 
where, and there was a silence not known to human habitations. We seemed, 
indeed, to be the only living things that had disturbed this deathly silence for 
long years. Even the spiders had died from want of prey, and their forsaken 
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webs fluttered tenantless in the corners, or hung from the ceilings in dingy and 
useless festoons. 

Before we parted, I had hired this dismal house for a year. Several weeks 
were occupied in getting it into a habitable state, a feat finally accomplished by 
the agent, aided by half the old women in the village. Then we brought up 
such furniture as we needed for the kitchen, dining-room and study, and for 
three bed-rooms on the second floor, our maid-servant positively refusing to 
sleep in ‘ that lonesome garret.’ 

I consider it somewhat remarkable, that in all the time from my hiring the 
place to our finally moving into it, no one in the village had even so much as 
hinted that it was haunted, or given us a single clue to the awful mystery that 
hung around it. Some knowledge they had, I know, of the terrible tragedy 
long ago enacted there, although they were not acquainted with its entirety as 
I so fearfully became. 

Do you believe in clairvoyance ? in spiritualism ? or in the power of the 
soul during sleep to receive intelligence denied to it while awake ? Can you 
tell what sleep is; what dreams are, or in how much a life separate from the 
body is permitted to the soul, under certain circumstances, before death ? Or 
how far disembodied spirits have the power to haunt old scenes and reproduce 
old actions, so that living men, influenced by the dead, shall say: ‘ The place is 
haunted’ ? The speculation is extensive, never-ending. Every man has read 
and heard of ghosts, witches and hobgoblins. Listen and you shall hear what 
befell me, living, breathing, sober and sceptical. 

"We entered our new home on a cold and gloomy Friday in November. The 
rain fell in torrents from the leaden clouds, and the wind soughed and moaned 
through the dreary pine forest. Naught was to be seen from the windows but 
dark mountains and dull sky, and within was little to cheer us by its contrast. 
Fires had been lighted in all the rooms. On the kitchen-hearth a great pile of 
logs roared defiance to the blast, and yet there was a certain cheerlessness and 
chilliness about the place that no artificial warmth seemed able to dispel. My 
sister Alice trembled and shivered as we entered, and when we sat together 
after tea, soberly discussing our simple plans for the year’s life before us, she 
pressed close to my side, glancing timidly now and again about the room. 

After she had placed a lamp upon my study-table and kindly taken down 
one or two old favorites from the book-case for my possible necessities, she 
turned to kiss me ‘good night,’ and placing a hand upon my shoulder, said in 
a low and fearful voice: ‘ Henry, what if the place is haunted ! ’ 

I had not thought of that before. What if it were ? Well, we had no rea¬ 
son to fear the power of evil; of all others, my sister had least cause, and so I 
told her as cheerfully as I could. But still, after she was gone, the thought 
clung to me: ‘ What if the house were haunted! ’ 

I banished the thought, and taking up a book, was soon lost in the quiet 
past. Thus I read until the kitchen clock had struck eleven, when I closed 
the volume, and passing up the stairs to my bed-room, was soon asleep. 

It was singular that in my dream I should know that old man so well: a 
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hard-featured, mean-spirited, and thoroughly selfish wretch, with more intellect 
than feeling, and not too much of cither. It was strange that I should so tho¬ 
roughly, and yet so briefly, hare knowledge of all his past life, all his petty 
meannesses, his lusts, his sordid selfishness. It was passing strange that I 
should become so incorporated into the very essence of his soul that I discerned 
even the minute gradations by which he changed from an innocent child to the 
evil thing I saw him. It will be fearful if, at the Day of Judgment, men’s souls 
shall be so laid bare to the souls of other men! 

This old man, in my dream, had saved and scraped together money, little 
by little, till at length his sole labor was to increase by usury and careful 
speculation the wealth he had amassed. He had a certain pride, too, and he 
built this gaunt, brick house and buried himself in it—buried himself with an 
ancient house-keeper as miserly as himself. From day to day this pair vege¬ 
tated, unwholesome human fungi, dry and useless excrescences on life. 

Vegetated thus, till there came one day a letter, edged wifh black, inform¬ 
ing the miser that a very wealthy kinsman, dying a widower, had designated 
him as guardian to his only child and heiress. Thus it came that a dark-haired 
beauty glided, calm and self-possessed, into the mazes of my dream. She was 
haughty, and of a commanding presence, with large hands and feet, great length 
of limb, and an imperial bust. Fond of dress, of rich food, and, I fear, of wine. 
Not particularly given to lovers, too self-reliant and too proud for that. 

They were an odd family, and it will seem strange to you that she should 
have desired to remain under her guardian’s roof during even the few months 
that were wanting to her majority. It was not strange to me, though, who 
saw the pleasure she took in making the old man cringe before her haughti¬ 
ness, and in humbling the pride of the ancient house-keeper. 

I saw in my dream all the ward’s scorn for the guardian ; all the guardian’s 
hatred of the ward. I saw, also, the glitter of his wicked eyes when her lovely 
arms wore bracelets heavier than common, or jewels of rare brilliancy flashed 
in her hair or heaved upon her bosom. As for the house-keeper, she loved 
and hated with her master. It was a pleasant household during those few 
months — a lovely household and cheerful to contemplate ! So much so, that 
in the contemplation—with all the varying emotions of its members laid bare 
before me — I grew quite weary, and longed to recover the individuality I 
seemed to have stx-angely lost. 

The months glided swiftly on, and the time for her final departure drew 
nigh. As it came nearer, I saw that the old man’s eyes glittered more and 
more as he gazed at her, and that within his soul a dark and terrible purpose 
' was beginning to be formed. I followed its growth, day by day, as in the 
French models one follows the chick, as, change after change, it progresses 
during incubation from the formless germ to the young bird that finally chips 
the shell. Thus there was growing in the miser’s soul a dreadful form of evil. 
It took no step backward, but ever increased in outline and strength, until it 
grew ready for the hatching. 

Presently the day came preceding that fixed upon for her departure. There 
was a strange and unusual gayety upon her that day. She laughed and sang 
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bits of songs as she tramped about the house. She had the step of a grenadier, 
this full-blown beauty, and never tripped daintily as slighter and more fairy¬ 
like women do. 

As for the miser, he was a smouldering passion all the day. The chick in 
his breast was pecking at the shell, vigorous and ripe for the hatching. And 
the house-keeper, with a strange intuition of her master’s purpose, hovered 
near him all day long, her face working with an agitation she strove in vain to 
control, and her nerves strung to the highest pitch of human endurance. 

So the day passed. At dinner, and at the supper-table the heiress was in 
the fullest flow of spirits. She took a whim, too, to wear some of her most 
brilliant ornaments on this last da}', and the rings on her fingers, the pendants 
in her ears, the broach upon her bosom, shone with more than usual lustre. 
Fastened artfully in her hair, so that they only here and there peeped out from 
among the dark braids, was a string of large and perfect pearls. At all these 
things, and at the lovely woman who adorned them, the miser gazed with evil 
in his eyes, and the house-keeper silently nerved herself for what was to come. 

So the day passed, and at night the maiden stood within her chamber com¬ 
pleting her preparations for the morrow’s journey. On the toilet-table beside 
her reposed the silver-bound casket in ■which she kept her jewelry. What she 
had worn that day lay with the rest, save only the pearls which still swam in 
the waves of her dark hair. 

Thus far I dreamed, when a terrible night-mare took possession of me. I 
fancied two figures creeping through the night. From his chamber in the gar¬ 
ret crawled the miser in stocking-footed stillness. He carried no light, but in 
one hand gleamed a long and cruel knife. From the cellar, where she had all 
the evening crouched like a venomous reptile, came the house-keeper. Beneath 
her apron she held fast to some heavy object. I knew that the steps of both 
were bent toward the chamber of the beautiful and unconscious girl. 

My personal identity was now so far restored that I longed to fly to her and 
warn her of the danger, but I was bound by the horrible bonds of night-mare, 
and could stir neither hand nor foot. I felt, now, that this was all a dream, 
yet the cruel agony of witnessing that murderous approach upon innocence and 
beauty, without the power to avert the coming blow, drove me nearly frantic. 
I strained and tugged at the bonds of the demon who held me, and at length, 
with a cry that must have sounded far beyond the house, I awoke! 

The damp, gray dawn was peering in at the windows. Dimly and half- 
awake—as I lay for a second or two motionless on my bed, the fearful pas¬ 
sages of my last night’s dream still fresh in my aching brain—I gazed with 
an unquiet apprehension about the chamber, half-expecting to see the tall and 
voluptuous beauty disrobing before the mirror. Then I remembered it was 
only a dream, and blessed God that it was so. 

These emotions passed rapidly away, and I was soon aware of quick foot¬ 
steps hurrying toward my chamber. Arising hastily, I slipped on my panta¬ 
loons and hastened to the door. My sister Alice stood there, her face Very 
white and her hands crossed flutteringly on her bosom. 

‘ Oh ! what a shriek ! ’ whispered she. ‘ Did you hear it, Henry ? It 
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sounded so fearfully through the house. Oh ! I know it’s haunted! I am 
sure it ’s haunted! ’ 

‘ It was only I,’ I said; ‘ I was troubled with an awful Tlream, and in break¬ 
ing from it I cried out! ’ 

‘ Oh! dear,’ the poor girl whimpered, ‘ I am so afraid to stay here, I am in¬ 
deed ! It is so lonely and so gloomy. Hear how it rains ; I do n’t believe the 
sun ever shines here. Listen ! what is that ? ’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said ; ‘I hear nothing.’ 

‘ Ah! well, but I heard it in the night. I lay awake and I heard something 
creeping, and creeping down the stair-way from the garret — I know I did! 
And then I felt that it was passing my door toward your chamber, and then 
came that horrid scream! ’ 

What could I say but that the poor child, rendered nervous by her late 
griefs, was grown full of woman’s fancies ? What could I say but that it was 
nothing ? This I said, but still Alice was not convinced. She was certain she 
had heard something , and that was sufficient to drive her half-crazy for the 
day. 

After an early breakfast, for no one thought of sleep again that day, Brid¬ 
get favored us with a lengthy address, on the subject of a banshee hereditary 
in her family. She concluded by stating that she was a poor orphan, with an 
old mother in Ireland, and that she could n’t think of bringing trouble upon us 
along with the family ghost. After which she brought her trunk down to the 
lower hall and departed for the village. 

I believed no more in ghosts before I entered that house than I did in a 
personal and substantial Devil, going up and down the world like a roaring 
lion; but this testimony, in addition to my strange dream, somewhat staggered 
me, and I caught myself repeating: ‘ What if the place is haunted! ’ 

It made me nervous and unstable for a time ; I could neither read, write, 
think nor converse. Bridget’s sudden departure, entirely aside from our house¬ 
keeping and domestic arrangements, rendered the loneliness of the place yet 
more appalling. 

Outside, the rain still fell with a heavy slant against the windows, and the 
sky was of the color of lead; within, the great fires still waged an unequal 
combat with the dampness and desolation of the rooms. Unable to bear up 
against the dreary influences of the scene, my sister Alice at length sat down 
in mute despair and gave herself up to a fit of silent weeping. 

Fortunately, just when our spirits were at the lowest, a lumbering stage¬ 
coach drove up to the door, and my kind-hearted aunt Cherrystone clambered 
heavily out. Here was really and truly an acquisition. She had come, she 
said, to help set things to rights at our commencement at house-keeping, and 
she meant to stay with us a week, at least. That we were glad to see her, I 
need not say, and we quickly made her as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit. 

She was a companionable and lively person usually, but even on her the 
blight of this cursed house seemed to fall as she crossed its threshold. Even 
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her elasticity of spirit was not proof against the drip of the dreary rain and the 
soughing of the cast wind in the pines. 

It was a cold, damp house, she said; not a home-like place at all. Yery 
lonesome and dismal, she thought, to live in. Did we hclieve that houses were 
ever haunted ? 

Haunted! Alice had said the same thing when we first entered it. That 
was not so strange, hut that this aunt of ours, generally so free from thoughts 
of fearful things, should be filled with the same idea. Still I had little faith in 
either ghosts or dreams. 

The day passed veiy slowly and rather sadly, the rain never ceasing, the 
fires never warming the damp house, the dreariness never lifting from off it. 
The day passed slowly and cheerlessly, and night came on again — night and 
sleep. 

The proud girl, disrobing slowly in her chamber, laid off her outer gar¬ 
ments and stepped before the mirror for a moment to admire the gloss and 
heaviness of the dark hair ere she loosened its fastenings and let down its raven 
beauty to the night. One large, plump hand, white and lovely as ever was 
kissed, she plunged into the maze of braided locks, and turning this way and 
that, regarded the black and white contrast in the glass. Black hair, lustrous 
and beautiful, and soft, milky-white hand, half-hidden in the blackness, she 
stood gazing upon for an instant. Then she raised the other hand toward her 
head, and suddenly stood petrified with a momentary and terrible fear! 

She saw in the mirror the figure of an old man standing in the door-way ! 
It was her guardian, with an unholy and baleful light in his devilish eyes, 
pausing at the entrance to her chamber! 

I cannot describe the majesty of her slow turning toward the door. No 
words can fitly tell with what stern grandeur she swept her round, .white arm 
in one great gesture of rebuke, contempt and command. Standing with heav¬ 
ing breast and pointing finger, slowly bidding the beast begone, no language of 
mine can tell how queenly she was, nor how much a beast was the intruder. 

But what if he will not go ? She does not think of that. She feels the 
force of her own strong nature, and proudly and fiercely casts on him an im¬ 
perious rebuke. But with the man at the door her rebuffs go but a little way. 
He clutches more firmly the knife that he has thrust into his sleeve, and ad¬ 
vances a step into the chamber. She feels, with a sickness almost too terrible 
to be borne, that his nature is as hard as her own, and tougher by all the dif¬ 
ference of age and sex. Then for a brief second of time she sinks into a great 
faintness, but rallies bravely, clutching at the toilet-table beside her. 

Is there no weapon in the room ? Eagerly examining the apartment, she 
can discern no implement ready to her hand. Ah ! how she longs for one of 
those handy stilettoes with which jealous Spanish dames are said sometimes to 
meet their lovers or their rivals! How she longs for any thing with which to 
repel this hideous old man, whose purpose shines in his eyes. 

Robbery, beyond a doubt! Are there not jewels here rare enough to tempt 
the miser, who loses his ward to-morrow ? 
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He has brooded over it day after day, till his poor and greedy soul has be¬ 
come filled with this single idea. Why did she so bedeck herself, so flaunt in 
her precious gems, each one setting ofF those yet more priceless, yet more to he 
coveted charms. Ah! why, in very wantonness did she tempt the old man 
with a wealth of which he could never honestly become the possessor ? 

Day after day he has brooded over it, and the fell purpose, slowly growing 
beneath the heat of his withered breast, has hatched the foulest of mid-night 
birds this night. 

So he strides another step into the room. 

She stood for an instant like one frozen, and then, her great womanly 
fear — now that the man had shown his carelessness for her commands — 
overcoming her, she whispered with whitening lips : ‘ What do you seek 
here ? 1 

He could not answer for a moment, and when he did, his voice was thick 
and uneven, and he shook from head to foot. It is no matter what he said. 
The queenly woman stood now in queenly wrath, and gave him back scorn for 
his insults, daring him with rash anger to lay his hand upon her. 

And all this time, crouching just outside the door, like a cat watching for 
prey, the housekeeper, who had crept there from her hole in the cellar, lay in 
wait. 

Then the old man advanced another step into the room — and another— 
and another, till he stood directly in front of the woman, his pin-pose glittering 
yet more fiercely in his eyes and illuminating every feature. 

Then, in my dream, I heard her beg him, by his old love for her dead 
father, by his respect for what was holy and of good repute, to spare her. Yet 
he stood with a hard smile on his thin lips, trembling but cruelly determined, 
and would not hearken to her prayer. 

It had. not as yet occurred to her to use any physical strength against the 
man. She, who could have throttled him with that firm, white hand of hers, 
as easily almost as a cat chokes a mouse, had not'yet arrived at the thought to 
do it. But when he approached in his mad folly close to her, she spurned him 
with a quick, vigorous blow that sent him reeling to the floor. 

The knife dropped from his grasp as he fell, and the ring of it awoke in his 
heart that last, most cruel thought of murder. Gathering himself up, he seized 
the weapon and rushed upon the defenceless girl. 

She was alone, with that fiend hacking at her with the knife ! "Would no 
one come to aid her ? God give her strength for this most fearful and unequal 
contest! 

He struck her at length, cutting a long, deep gash in her left arm. 

Then the tiger in the woman was aroused, and with the look and snarl of a 
beast of prey, she threw herself upon him. Threw herself upon him with a 
fury that overbore all resistance, carrying him backward to the floor and send¬ 
ing his knife flying far across the room. Then kneeling upon him, she in¬ 
stinctively closed her white fingers about his throat till I could see the face 
growing purple and the tongue protruding. 

Just at the instant when, in my dream, I savagely exulted over the terrible 
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triumph of the girl, the figure outside the door stole swiftly in and swung aloft 
a heavy axe- 

Loud knocking, and my sister’s voice at the door: 1 For goodness’ sake get 
up quickly, Henry, there is some one in the house ! ’ 

I arose hastily and opened the door. There stood my sister and aunt, 
trembling with affright. 

‘ 0 Henry! ’ my sister said, ‘ we have heard such fearful noises in the 
house. Such woful sounds ! I am sure some one has broken in upon us. 
There are burglars here, you may depend! ’ 

Said my aunt: ‘ The house is haunted! ’ 

Dressing ourselves as speedily as possible, we descended to the dining¬ 
room, where we lighted the lamps, and whence I made a careful search over the 
building. Windows and doors were all fast, and the only sound I heard was 
the dreary pelting of the rain and the perpetual murmur and sobbing of the 
wind in the pines. There was surely no one in the house. 

Looking at my watch, I found the time to be about six o’clock, correspond¬ 
ing with my awaking the previous morning. I remembered my fearful visions 
distinctly, but forebore adding to the evident terror of the women by relating 
them. Sufficient unto them was the evil whereof they knew. 

We ate no breakfast that morning, the uneasiness even of my aunt having 
deprived her of her usually good appetite. As for me, I was constantly repeat¬ 
ing my two nights again, and dreaming those terrible dreams of Beauty and the 
Beast. We drew our chairs together near the kitchen hearth, and I piled great 
logs upon the glowing fire. The flames roared fiercely up the chimney and 
flashed a deep red lustre out into the room, but still the apartment wore a dole¬ 
ful look, and still the dreary and uncomfortable dampness hung about the 
house. 

At length said my aunt: ‘ How much like a grave-stone this white marble 
hearth is; it should wear ‘ In memory of’ upon its surface.’ 

‘Look! ’ my sister cried, ‘ the ashes have formed a Death’s head near its 
centre, and an ugly crack divides it there ! ’ 

Surely a whimsical fancy might trace some likeness to the outlines of a skull 
in a little collection of ashes, whisked together by the draughts that wandered 
uncertainly about this strange house. 

We left the kitchen and established ourselves in the dining-room. Toward 
noon my aunt brewed a dish of strong coffee, and I fetched a bottle of old 
Madeira from the cellar. Sipping the coffee and the wine, our spirits rose to 
that extent that we ventured to partake of a slender and cold dinner—the re¬ 
mains of our yesterday’s provision. Shortly after the sun came forth, the 
clouds rolled away, and outside the house, at least, a certain cheerfulness began 
to prevail. The sun-shine was soon followed by my friend the agent, who 
knocked at the kitchen-door and then entered without a bidding. He came in 
quietly, but with a certain concern visible upon his face, and seated himself 
without a word. Then he looked about him with the air of one who has come 
expecting to hear complaints of some sort, and is prepared to answer them, but 
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who hesitates to open the subject. No one volunteering any thing save the 
common salutations and a word or two upon the weather, he at length ventured 
to remark that he hoped we had found the house sufficiently commodious. 
Quite so, we assured him. 

‘ Not so lively, perhaps,’ he queried, ‘ as we had been accustomed to ? ’ 

‘ Not quite ,’ my aunt remarked, ‘ and yet not altogether free from noise' 

The agent looked disturbed. ‘ The wind does make an awful moaning 
through the pine-trees of windy nights,’ he said, ‘ but then we shall not have 
such nights as the last two, long, I hope.’ 

‘ I shall not, for one,’ quoth my aunt, with great firmness of manner ; ‘ I 
shall leave the house this day.’ 

‘ Then I shall go, too,’ said my sister; ‘ I would not pass such another 
night for any thing in the world.’ 

The agent did not seem so much surprised at these rather startling an¬ 
nouncements as I should have anticipated. ‘ Heard any noises, ma’am ? ’ said 
he to my aunt. 

‘Most fearful ones,’ she said. ‘The house is haunted! ’ 

‘Just so!’ quoth the agent with imperturbable gravity; then turning to 
me : ‘ No mention was made in our agreement concerning any abatement in 
rent on account of a ghost, I believe ? ’ 

‘None at all, Sir,’ I said. 

‘ I ’ve heard talk,’ he continued, ‘ of there being noises here, but I never put 
much faith in the stories. There has n’t been a family in since I had charge 
of the property, and I had an idea the noises -were all child’s play. I did n’t 
want to lose the chance of a tenant, so I did n’t mention the nonsense to j r ou. 
Any how, I reckon my principal will want his cash for the year, whether you 
stay or go.’ 

‘Alice and I must leave this fearful place to-day,’ said my aunt, ‘and T 
hope and pray you. will not think of remaining in the house, Henry.’ 

‘I think I shall try the ghosts one night more, Aunt Mary,’ I said. 

In fact, I had become interested exceedingly in the tragedy that haunted my 
slumbers, and I wished, if possible, to see it played out. My skepticism was 
still so strong that I felt no fear in connection with our nocturnal visitations, 
being inclined to believe that I could yet explain them by other than super¬ 
natural causes, and to hope that they would cease to return if I faced them 
boldly. So I said: ‘ I think I shall try the ghosts one night more, Aunt Mary.’ 

It was vain for the women to endeavor to deter me from my purpose, I had 
become too earnestly determined to see the end of the business, and they 
finally relinquished the attempt as useless. Then came the question as to 
where they should go for the night, for it was as vain for me to urge them to 
sleep again in the house, as it was for them to argue me into flying from it. 
The agent said his wife had expressly commissioned him to say that she would 
be happy to accommodate any or all of us. Possibly I would go, too, ‘just to 
humor the ladies! ’ 

‘You knew’t was haunted,’ cried Alice, ‘ and you had no business to let us 
come here without telling us.’ 
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‘ That was just my business,’ he replied; ‘1 was acting under instructions 
from the owner.’ 

Presently the agent drove away, promising to return at nine o’clock in the 
evening to drive the ladies to his residence in the village. We passed rather a 
dismal afternoon and evening, even the hot tea and biscuit, produced in my 
aunt’s well-known style, failing to cheer us, and I felt somewhat relieved when 
nine o’clock brought the agent, and ten minutes past nine carried him and the 
ladies off to the village. 

I had determined not to go to bed this night, but rather to keep myself 
awake in my stud}’, and so take the ghosts at an advantage. As a preliminary 
to my watch, I lighted a lantern, and beginning at the garret — where the old 
man of my dreams mocked me from the canvas on the wall — made a thorough 
exploration of the house. Every thing was in perfect order, all doors and win¬ 
dows fast, and so far as bolts and bars could protect me, I felt safe from harm. 
It was only when I reached the cellar that I recollected that I had no sort of 
weapon in case of an attack from mortal foes. As this thought struck me, I 
noticed an old and rusty iron bar standing in one corner of the cellar, which I 
appropriated and conveyed to my study. It was a somewhat clumsy weapon, 
but still formidable enough to repel any ordinary attack. Placing it at a con¬ 
venient distance from my seat, and taking down a volume of ‘ Percy’s Reliques,’ 
I lighted a cigar and resigned myself to my watching. 

I watched long and wearily, consuming cigar after cigar. It must have 
been past mid-night when sleep at length overcame me, and my head sank for¬ 
ward upon my arms, folded before me on the table, in which position I found 
myself on finally awaking from my third horrible night-mare in this house. 

It appeared to me that I sat in my study-chair, smoking and taking occa¬ 
sional sips of brandy-and-water, until the kitchen clock had struck twelve, one, 
two, three, four and five. The little bronze receptacle for cigar-ashes had long 
since risen to a gray mound upon the table, from the summit of which ap¬ 
peared the Cupid’s head that formed the handle, peering out from the midst of 
dust and ashes. The bottle was half-emptied; the book was stale, and the 
loves of King Coplietua and the Beggar Maid had no charms. Still I sat there, 
and it was now past five o’clock when I heard a singular sound, as of something 
unwieldy and unhuman stumbling slowly down the broad stair-way. It cer¬ 
tainly was not the step of one person, nor did it sound exactly like the steps of 
two. I listened, holding my breath, and then arose and stole quietly to my 
study-door, which opened directly at the stair-case foot. There they came, 
surejy. A most horrible spectacle, too. She, old, ugly and shaking with 
terror, bore upon her shoulders something bulky and limp, that trailed behind 
her — white, red and black. He followed, holding aloft a candle. A cloth 
bound about his head rendered yet more conspicuous the ferocity of his face, 
while the terrible fear that possessed him added to his evil aspect. 

But what is it borne slowly and painfully by the woman, one end upon her 
shoulders, the other striking flabbily and dully from step to step as she de¬ 
scends? See the white night-robe and the long, black hair dripping blood 
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down the stair-way as the toilsome descent continues; and observe in the 
masses of the hair those pearls, unsought and uncared for, now that lust has 
brought forth death! 

* Hurry! hurry! ’ whispers the phantom with the light, ‘ the day dawns 
and men will be stirring ! ’ 

1 How can X hurry,’ hisses the grizzly phantom tottering below him, ‘ with 
this cursed body on my shoulders ? Why could n’t you let the girl go in 
peace ?’ 

‘ I did n’t kill her! ’ cries the other; ‘’t was none of my doing! ’ 

‘ Ha! but she would have killed you but for me; she would have killed you 
in one minute more! ’ 

‘Well! well! Hurry! hurry! for day-light is coming, and men will be 
stirring! ’ 

‘ What will you tell them,’ cries the phantom with the burden; ‘what will 
you say when they ask where your ward is ? ’ 

‘ Let us bury her first with dispatch, and hide her clothes and her cursed 
jewels, and then we will consider what we shall say.’ 

‘Murder will out, though—murder will out. Why were n’t you satisfied 
with me, without bringing us to this, through your cursed fancy for a pair of 
white arms and a round shoulder! ’ 

‘ ’T was the jewels, I tell you, the jewels! Who ever saw before such dia¬ 
monds. such opals, such pearls! I never intended to kill the girl.’ 

‘No, but she meant to kill you! She’d have done it but for me.’ 

‘ I wish she had! ’ groaned the man; ‘ on my soul, I wish she had! But 
why do you stop at the foot of the stairs ? We must get her out of sight before 
the day-light! ’ 

‘ Get her out of sight! ’ sneered the hag, ‘ get her out of sight! I tell you 
she will be found if you sink her a thousand feet! ’ 

With her back to the other, the woman could not see as I could, how dark 
his brow grew at these words, and what a dangerous light glowed in his eyes 
as he looked down upon her. Still he only said: ‘ Hurry! hurry ! for day¬ 
light comes and men will be stirring.’ 

Then the phantoms raised the body between them, bore it slowly past me, 
without heeding my presence, and passed with it into the kitchen. 

Drawn by an impulse perfectly irresistible, I followed softly. 

They bore it toward the door leading to the cellar-stairs, and in doing so 
passed the fire-place. Here the old man paused and uttered a low ejaculation,, 
which caused the other to drop her end of the burden .to the floor. As it fell, 
the pearls knotted in the hair clashed together, but the twain took no heed of 
the sound. 

The old man pointed with a grim glee to the marble hearth-stone. ‘ There 
is a hollow beneath that stone,’ he said, ‘that I provided long ago for the con¬ 
cealment of precious things. We can place it there without fear of detection. 
Quick-lime will keep our secret for us. Only hurry! But wait till I get the 
bar.’ 

Hastily the figure with the light glided through the cellar-door, leaving its 
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companion with darkness and the body. He soon returned, bearing a bar so 
like the one I knew to be in my study, that only the keenest longing to see the 
dreadful end restrained me from returning to ascertain if it were still in its 
place. He inserted one end of the bar between the stone and the flooring, and 
with an almost supernatural strength turned the slab over. I saw beneath it a 
dark and empty space, more than sufficient to contain the body. 

They lifted it and placed it within. Then the old man made as though he 
would replace the stone. 

‘Wait,’ cried the woman, ‘I must have those pearls!’ and she stooped 
over the vault. 

As she did so, he swung upward .the bar and brought it down full upon her 
head, into which it sank with a dull crash ! 

‘ Dead men tell no tales! ’ he whispered, as he turned the stone back to its 
place. It fell with a loud reverberation, and lay as before, save that it was 
cracked directly across the centre. 

• ••••• 

I was broad awake, raising my head from my folded arms. My lamp had 
burned out, but a cold, clear dawn breaking through the windows showed me 
the otherwise unchanged aspect of my study. Before me on the table lay a 
pile of cigar-ashes. At my elbow stood the half-filled bottle. Within easy 
reach was the bar I had fetched from the cellar. Grasping this, with my 
nerves strung to the very highest pitch, I hurried to the kitchen. With some 
labor I pried up the hearth-stone. 

In the shallow pit before me lay some bits of rags, two piles of bones, and 
a mass of night-black hair, from which peeped out, here and there, fair pearls. 

I dropped the stone, and threw down the bar, and through the cold, gray 
dawn I fled the house, nor looked behind me as I fled. 
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VALLEY HOME SKETCHES. 


BY AVOVtri VillDIQTOV. 


I. 

aw worm biforr madams rwtbraw's 
PARTY. 

lt Soft as the memory of buried love ; 

Pure a» the prayer which childhood 

above 

Was she- —Bridi or Abtdos. 

In a pleasant room at Valley Home, 
•at Mellicent Leigh, the haughty beauty. 
She was gazing on the beautiful land¬ 
scape before her. The setting sun had 


juat tinged all nature with bis glowing 

• 1 1 * . 1 I . 

a ««j C • .satjutC vui out Aiwlwlwk 

of clouds, pink, gray, blue, purple bleed- 
ed with gold, flinging their varied sha¬ 
dows upon the smooth green lawn, the 
orchard, the brook, and at the window 
filling the apartment with a soft, mellow 
light 

It was a pretty room, with its carpet 
strewn with flowers rare and beautiful, 
us if real, its snow white curtains looped 
back with gilt brackets, their fold sweep¬ 
ing the floor, the rosewood cabinet and 
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the drawings upon the walls, the work of 
Mellicent and her sister Adine, now a 
wife and mother, drawn when they were 
merry and happy school girls. Every 
thing in the room was tastefully arranged. 
Beside Mellicent Leigh, sat her only bro- 
therms wife, Georgie Blake, that was. 

Mrs. Arthur Leigh was of that heart- 
inspiring beauty, which is beyond com¬ 
parison ; eyes so blue and soft, eyelashes 
dark and long; hair of a richly golden hue, 
hanging in long curls around her beautiful 
shoulders. 

Mellicent Leigh and her sister-in-law 
were attired for a party, and were dress¬ 
ed as magnificently as ever were those 
whose lot it was to own a share in the 
great estate of the Valley Home. 

It was a beautiful and joyous evening; 
May had thrown her mantle of surpass¬ 
ing beauty over hill and dale, tree and 
shrub. 

Mrs. Georgie Leigh, to whom the party 
at Madame Enteran’s was given, was at¬ 
tired in a double skirt robe of embroid¬ 
ered muslin ; the lower skirt having eight 
narrow flounces, the upper having a rich 
pattern of embroidery to correspond with 
the flounces. The waist and sleeves of 
young Mrs. Leigh's dress were muslin, 
in longitudinal puffs with insertings of 
embroidery. 

She bad a cache peigne and a sash of 
the same ribbon ; a rich taffetta plaid, 
with a Greek fringe woven in one. 

She sits idly playing with a fan she 
holds in her hand ; still she seemed lost 
in reverie; at last as the sun sank entire¬ 
ly .behind the trees, she broke the silence; 

" Mellicent, the other day you desired 
to know where I first became acquainted 
with your brother, and I promised to tell 
you at a future day. I will take this for 
the future day, and tell you the history 
of our first meeting, while we are await¬ 
ing Arthur and Gordon Pyme's arrival." 

"Georgie, for half an hour I am all 
ears." 

Mrs. Arthur Leigh gazed at her bus- 
band's sister, who was one year, her ju¬ 
nior, with a look of admiration. Melli¬ 
cent was magnificently beautiful. Ilair 
of raven hue, braided a la bompadour, 


eyes of a purplish black; there was a deli¬ 
cate aqueline curve in her sensitive nose, 
and her underlip might be culled a little 
too full; but otherwise she is faultlessly, 
regally beautiful. And her dress suits 
well her style of beauty. The dress be¬ 
ing of light violet silk, with five narrow 
flounces around the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by a bonillonni of the same. A 
low corsage, buttoned up in front and 
trimmed with a puff and two frills. The 
sleeves are demi-wide, puffed nt the top, 
at the bottom same trimming ns on cor¬ 
sage. A black velvet waist ribbon, with 
a bow, fastened by a plain gold button— 
thus was the belle of-county at¬ 

tired. She seated herself nearly oppo¬ 
site her petite sister-in-law, who smilin 
commenced the narrative of her short 
belledom. 

" When I was seventeen years of age, 
I made my entree into society at a party 
given by my Aunt Tourinere, who, you 
know, is one of the leaders of the ton in 
the Crescent City. My parents were 
wealthy, and I was an only child. They 
were proud—very proud—proud of their 
ancestors—proud of their riches—proud 
of their child. You can judge of what 
claims I have to beauty." 

" More beautiful than was the mother 
of woman," impulsively cried the haughty 
beauty. 

“ I had plenty of suitors, some wealthy 
and distinguished, some fortune hunters, 
merely drawn around me because of fath¬ 
er's money, but I felt for none more than 
ordinary friendship. Be this as it may, 
Miss Blake, the heiress was everywhere 
greeted with homage and admiration. 

"Annie Hubbard had been my confiden¬ 
tial friend through all the trials and plea¬ 
sures of boarding school life, and the 
summer succeeding my debut in the fash¬ 
ionable world, I begged mon pere to per¬ 
mit me to spend with her. Very reluct¬ 
antly he yielded to my entreaties, for he 
could not bear to relinquish the triumph 
he had expected me to win at Saratoga ; 
but I prevailed, and early in July was 
domiciled at "Rruyere IHaison” so called 
by its first owner, an exile from his be¬ 
loved France. In her willing ear I pour- 
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ed the summary of my career during my 
first fashionable season. 

“The days flew by as if on angels' wings 
at that fairy bower, the 'Bruycrt Mutton,’ 
was beautifully situated. In a little 
glade, near a rippling stream—it is often 
brought to my mind when sitting in our 
favorite bower. A thick wood formed 
the back ground of the airy, yet substan¬ 
tial mansion. Now for the great event 
of my life. In a kind of cove in the left 
bank of the rivulet, was always moored 
a little boat, and it was a favorite amuse- 
nsent of Annie at\d myself, to loose it 
from its fastenings, and glide upon the 
glassy surface of the stream at pleasure, 
generally permitting the little boat to 
take its own course, until we were ready 
to return, when we used the light oars 
that lay in its bottom, and with very 
little effort regained the cove. One ex¬ 
tremely warm day, we, as usual, wended 
our way to the streamlet, anJl springing 
into the little barque, soon cleared the 
shore. We had been on the water about 
an hour, when Annie suddenly leaned 
upon one side of the boat, to endeavor 
to catch a small fish, that at the moment 
glided by near the surface, and before 
■he was uware of it, she was precipitated 
into the water. It was sufficiently deep 
to drown her, and as she disappeared for 
an instant from sight, l gave a scream, 
and springing to rescue her, I also fell in 
the stream. I was now very much 
frightened, and as she rose once more to 
the surface, I caught her by the dress. 

“Neither of us could swim in the least, 
and our wet garments would have 
dragged us down to a watery grave, had 
it not been for a gentleman, who at that 
moment appeared on the bank, and throw¬ 
ing down the gun he tmld, plunged in 
and rescued us, placed ^is in the boat, 
rowed us to the cove, and at our earnest 
solicitations, accompanied us to the house. 
Su.*h was my first meeting with Mr. Ar¬ 
thur Leigh. I hear his footstep on the 
stairs. Gather my shawl around my 
shoulders, Mellicent dear.” 

The door opened, and Arthur Leigh, 
heir of the broad lands surrounding 
Valley Home, and husband of as fair a 


woman as could be found in the state of 
Matrimony , entered. Arthur's appear¬ 
ance was prepossessing; bis well devel¬ 
oped head, with its perfect contour, was 
carried proudly ; his dark brown hair was 
thrown carelessly back, revealing a noble 
brow; his large dark and lustrous eyes 
were fall of tool. 

“ Ready all—Centie, Gordon Pyme 
awaits you in the west parlor, with great 
impatience. 80 make haste Centie —.” 

A half an hour later, a cloee carnage 
passed through the broad gateway that 
led to ‘Valley Home' plantation, bound 
for town, five miles distant, to attend the 
party at Madam Enteran’s splendid resi¬ 
dence. 


II. 

TBS BEAUTIFUL. 

“ I prize the soul 
That slumbers in a quiet eye.’’ 

Eliza Coor. 

Mrs. Arthur Leigh sat in her dressing 
room, looking in the glass and giving ths 
finishing touches to her toilet. She wore 
a dress of pink oashmere, made in the 
latest fashion, which was very low in the 
neck, and displayed her shoulders das- 
slingly white, and polished as Parian 
marble, the sleeves very large and loose 
to the shoulders, giving to view almost 
the whole of a faultlessly beautiful arm ; 
for she never wore undersleeves, as what 
woman with a beautiful arm does; aak 
such a one, if you desire to know the rea¬ 
son why. From the slight aod rounded 
waist, the pink folds of her dress fell in 
classic eleganoe to the floor beneath, and 
swept behind her when she moved. She 
could exclaim truthfully, “I walk the 
queen of Love aod Beauty.’* 

Back from the pale forehead, her gold¬ 
en curls were swept, and upon either 
side of her face, the curls were pushed 
gently behind the eer, leaving the whole 
outline of her face, free and well defined. 
The door of the dresiiing-room openod 
quickly, and a beautiful child entered; 
Georgia had never seen her before, and 
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the came JirnHIy towar d her, and patting 
her mouth ap for a kin, asked “ If the 
were aunt Georgie.’' Impulsively Geor¬ 
gia clasped the little seraph In her arms 
and pressed her lips many times. 

“ You are little Isora Graham, of whom 
I hare heard so much." 

Tin little girl glanced timidly into her 
aunt Georgia’s beautiful face, and in a 
lisping manner announced that ** Mama 
was down stairs." 

Hand in hand the new friends proceed¬ 
ed down the broad stuirway; and Isora 
led Georgia directly to the one sister of 
her husband she bad never met; the lite¬ 
rary member of the Leigh family—Mrs. 
John Graham. 

Adine Graham was, of course, beauti¬ 
ful ; but not in features; her mind and 
her thoughts were grand nnd ennobling; 
and her form was as perfect as that of the 
Greek Slave. She had black hair, fine nnd 
glossy ; her complexion was clear, her 
features finely moulded, her grey eye 
was an observing one, and upon her brow 
she bore the stamp of genius. She greet 
ed her brother’s beautiful wife, more 
beautiful than she had ever dreamed, 
with a cordial kiss. "We will lie friends, 
defr," she whi^p^red, and from that hour 
commenced a lasting friendship, whieh 
death alone separated. 

Adine introduced a tall person, the ve¬ 
ry personification of manly beauty, to 
Georgie, as Mr. John Graham, my hus¬ 
band. Mr. John Graham was an intelli¬ 
gent and pleasing gentle- man; ‘gentle* 
in every tense of the word, and an nrdent 
lover of the * Beautiful’ By nature, he 
was a poet, and as they sat in the parlor 
—gAiing oht of a West window, where 
the tun was gently sinking to rest, the 
gorgeous tapestry of earth and heaven 
were gathered in their folds. Mr. Gra¬ 
ham remarked, " How beaatiful the gold¬ 
en trates of the skies roll back, for the 
god of day in one vast Iris." 

"What is the ‘Beautiful?’" naively 
asked Georgie. 

“The beautiful is pure an«l holy love 

A plant that’s watered by a hand above"— 


“Yes: besuty lingereth, tfwellcth every 
where— 

Both all the impress of the Creator share." 

“ Aa in the shady wood, there glides along 

A rippling brook, with low and quiet song;' 

• 

“ Or, on the jock/ mountain aide there burst 
Cool springs to quench the weary trav’lert 
thirst." 

“So in the mind the purest fountains rise, 
Whose waters, getting upward to the >!xk*s, 
Refresh the heart, and smoothe the rocky 
way 

And all tumultuous cares of life allny." 

"Mrs. Leigh, I consider that one of 
Adine’s happiest efforts.” 

" Ah, I was not aware that it was one 
of Mrs. Graham’s poems ; it is indeed a 
beautiful petit moreeow." 

“ The moon oft glows in gentle light. 
While £«l the »un is iu the »Lic», 

Yet not until the gloom of night, 

Her brightest glory fills our eyes." 

" Mr. Graham, your mind is the recep¬ 
tacle for beautiful thonghts!" 

" ft should !>#* so, Mrs Leicrh. when 
pure nnd beautiful thought* alone are 
uttered in my presence, and when I am 
surrounded by all the beauties of the God 
of Nature." 

" You see life only through rosy glass¬ 
es. It is better thus, happiness; the 
world with a rosy covering is superior to 
the world as it U. 

" T think so." 

Isora peeped timidly in : Georgie beck¬ 
oned for her to approach, nnd she ran to¬ 
wards them with an apron full of white 
and red roses. 

Isora, was exquisite in form as a sylph, 
hands like lieautiful lilies, and feet the 
most fairy like that ever delighted an aye. 
Her eyee were blue, dear as sapphire 
with the sun shining through 4 it, with a 
splendor of hue, and a softened brilliancy 
of light that words are powerless to give 
adequate idea of. The alabaster fairness 
of her face, would have been painful, but 
for the crimson beauty of her half pout¬ 
ing lips that relieved it of the deathlike 
whiteness it might otherwise have poe- 


“ 1 he beautiful is pure and lofty thought 
Ami holy pl e asures that cannot be bought, 
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scssed. A hligbt and almost ini percepti¬ 
ble irregularity in tbe nose, gave a 
piquancy to the ulmont t<»o perfect faoe, 
and the hair, a brown, that hung io curie 
all around her fine!/ shaped bead. She 
woe about tea years of age, and being the 
onlj living child, was idolised bj her tal¬ 
ented parents. 

Tbe tea bell rang; and all proceeded 
to the well spread board; all living of 
the large family of Joseph and Harriet 
Leigh, were there assembled. Mrs. Leigh, 
the elder, sat at one end of tbe long ta¬ 
ble ; she was a ine speeimen of the South¬ 
ern matron. As she gamed on tbe feces 
of sons and daughters there assembled, a 
tear dimmed her eye: for she thought of 
the time, which wee as yesterday to her, 
when her husband, who bed beea her 
loved and loving companion for five and 
twenty years, occupied the seat now occu¬ 
pied by their sou; whoa instead of the wits 
of lierson, and tho husband of her daugh¬ 
ter ; a bright eyed son—William—and a 
merry daughter—Lisxie—occupied their 
places: but many suns had risen and set 
UfM#n un.tr iiUto grates iu kite valley — 
yet her tear was not one of sorrow ; she 
felt that 

u There’s joy in memory’s tears.” 

“ To-morrow night, mother is going to 
tell us about her courtship and marriage,” 
whispered Adiue Graham to Georgie, as 
they went up the broad stairway together; 
one kies and they parted for the night. 


III. 

*'Br?TPF. a cnMirrL nine." 

“Around her form, about her lovely faoe, 
Spirits, unseen, ia light aod beauty 
■warm; • 

* • • • • 

e 

For she doth wear a Seraph’s radiant 
glow, 

To wesn us from our sin and woe.” 

William F. Woods. 

Mrs. Harriet Leigh eat in her comfort* 
able arm chair, surrounded by her eons 

and daughters. ▲ cheerful wood fire 


burned iu Urn huge fire place, and the 
braes andirons shone like gold. It was n 
beautifal sight, age sarrouudsil by youth 
and beauty, who listen with affectionate 
interest to every word that falls from bar 
lips. 

Josepn Leigh and I, were betrothed 
one moonlight evening in early Juno. I 
bed loved Joe, long aud dearly, loved 
him w hen we first went to tbe old field 
school together. Our school bouse was 
situated iu a romantic glen; the giant 
branches of a lofty, old oak sheltered it 
from the rays of the Summer sun, aud 
stood as a sentinel before tbe door. A 
small stream ruehiag down from tbe rook 
crowned bill, spread out into a crystal 
miniature lake within view of tho school 
bouse window; across the rood was a 
row of luxuriant chestouts that cast the 
refreshing shade upon a small indoeure, 
where luouuiuculal marble, aud lowly 
m*»nnd", marked the resting place of 
many a dreamless sleeper. 

At school there were half n score in 
tbe same class with myself, who were 
united by that warm disinterested friend¬ 
ship, which is characteristic of childhood, 
but this evening as I turn over leaf site; 
loaf of mamu r y'a book, I find no name 
engraved in brighter oberacters than that 
of Joe Leigh ; who, being four years my 
senior was as a brother, aye, still more 
dear to me,—for I was brotherless. 
Hermann Leigh's (Joe's father) planta¬ 
tion joined tbe plantation of my father,— 
and I always walked to and from the 
school liuuao With Joe, and bis little sis¬ 
ter Edith, who was three years younger 
than myself; and when the ground was 
covered with snow, I joined the merry 
group who went gliding down the hill¬ 
side. It was Joe who guided my sled, 
and drew it again to the hill top. And 
in ell our Summer rambles amid the 
beautiful end romantic scenery round the 
school boose, Joe was my companion. I 
was fourteen when I left my native vale 
to enter Madame Clare's Seminary—I 
had said farewell to my schoolmate*, and 
in the deepening twilight had parted with 
Joe and bis sister Edith. My mind 
thirsted ardently for knowledge, end 
though jieldi^ to tbe ju4gpnuot wi 
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parents in going to a higher school, 
without a murmur, jet I felt that I waa 
seeking knowledge at a great sacrifice, 
and I retired to mj little room with a sad 
heart. 

Awakning from a troubled dream, and 
rising, I saw that the rosy dawn of morn¬ 
ing was tinging the eastern skj; it would 
he many months, ere I would again be 
able to look upon the loved scenes around 
mj childhood's home, so throwing a light 
scarf about me, I went out and wandered 
lietleeely toward the old school house, 
wishing I was not going away, but was 
still to stay, day after day, and con my 
lessons in the old school house. I sat at 
the foot of the old oak tree, musing thus, 
with my hands crossed, until a shadow 
crossed my path, I looked up and saw 
Joe Leigh standing before me, with a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in his hand. 

44 Uattie, I thought you would be by 
the school house this morning, so I earns 
up to see you." 

“ I could not go away without coming 
here once more, for this is the dearest 
spot of all I am leaving." 

“ I love it always and shall oome here 
often, while you are away; then I shall 
think of you—for there will be no one 
here to fill your plaoe—but you will form 
new friendships, and soon forget me?" 
He sat down beside me. 

“No, Joe, I shall never forget you!" 

“ Will you accept these * forget-me- 
nots?’ I gathered them for you." 

We parted, snd as my father sold his 
plantation while I was at school and 
moved to another Stats; I did not again 
meet Joe until one Summer: I was on 
my way to the residence of an uncle of 
mine, to p:\y him a long promised visit 
I was then in my twentieth year. I met 
Joe in the stage, and although since I 
met him, he had changed much, I recog¬ 
nised him instantly. We were the only 
passengers for many miles; Joe was 
bound for the city on business. 

That meeting is sacred to memory— 
enough for you to know, that then and 
there I promised to beoome JoeXeigh’s 


My uncle Samuel Robinson’s residence 
was a princely building—of whito stone, 
situated on a bold bluff, overhanging the 
river, and back of the mansion, stretohed 
a luxuriant forest of evergreens. There 
were wide, shady piassas, upheld by 
snowy pillars which were twined by the 
sturdy creeper of the prairie rose—when 
I visited my uncle it was in the full glory 
of its crimson bloom—and the extensive 
grounds surrounding the mansion were 
well kept, and the orchard was well 
stocked with choioe fruit trees. The 
weeks of my stay lengthened into months, 
yet I was loth to leave my oousine and 
uncle and aunt Robinson. During all of 
my stay I had never received a letter 
from Joe Leigh, although be bad pro¬ 
mised to write to me. 

I heard from him through a dear friend 

of mine, who lived in -, where Joe 

was spending his time, and whither he 
was bound when I met him. Addie, my 
friend wrote me, “ that my old sweet¬ 
heart Joe Leigh was in town, and he 
pays assiduous court to Miss Irene Pier¬ 
son, a celebrated belle, and it is even ru¬ 
mored they are engaged. Anyhow I 
have reason to believe that she will ac¬ 
cept if be offers." 

I felt very unhappy. I was to return 
home on the morrow. Without, the mad- 
storm howled furiously, the night was 
black and wild. In a pleasant room, be¬ 
side a cheerful fire, I sat in an arm ehair, 
my face hid in my hands—thinking. 
Thinking of Joe, and wondering what he 
was doing, and why he had not written, 
for I could not believe he was false to^ne. 
I had written to him two weeks before, 
asking him to explain his silence. 

There was a footfall upon the carpet, 
but I noticed it not, neither was I aware 
that any one save myself, was in the 
room, until Joe Leigh, standing beside 
me in a low tone, said: "Hattie, my pro¬ 
mised bride, ean you, will y<& forgive 
me ?’’ and a tear coursed down hi* cheek 
and fell upon my upturned brow. 

"Forgive you for what? 0 , Joe are 
the reports I have heard true ?’’ 

“ Alas 1 Hattie too true." 

Mv heart was too full for utterance, 
he read his forgiveness in my eyes. 
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“ Hattie! we will draw the curtain, 
and etir the fire, and in the sunshine of 
our hearts will bless each others soul. ’ 

The curtain was drawn, and Joe sat 
beside and told me how he had been al¬ 
most drawn away from me. He bad met 
Miss Irene Pierson, at the house of a 
friend ; she was elegantly beautiful, with 
fine and glossy black hair falling in 
natural ringlets upon gracefully sloping 
shoulders; clear complexion with beauti¬ 
fully moulded features, her jet black eyes 
were constantly varying from the most 
gentle and winning, to an awe inspiring 
expression, her form was symmetry it- 
self, aid she was graceful in every move¬ 
ment. It was at a brilliant party given 
by Miss Pierson's married sister. Joe 
Leigh saw the universal homage paid to 
tho beautiful Irene, and jealous reelings 
stole into his heart, and he felt that he 
never could be happy withouther. Andata 

late hour when wandering through the 
conservatory, with the beautiful enchant¬ 
ress leaning on his arm, listening mean¬ 
while to the siren tones of her voics, my 
image rose not before his mind, the 
memory of my gentle voice, floating upon 
the perfumed air came not to his heart, 
and he wonld have bowed before the 
beaotifol Irene and besought her to for¬ 
get all others, loving only him, had not 
several persons been near them. But 
when he pressed her hand at parting, he 
requested a private interview with her 
the following evening, to which she 
blushingly assented and then with an 
exultant smile she turned to her less for¬ 
tunate admirers. 

On the following day a number of let¬ 
ters were brought to Joe Leigh at his 
room, and as he hastily glanced over 
them and recognized the familiar hand- 
writing of one, and saw the post mark, 
the blood rushed with fearful force to his 
oheek and brow, and then instantly ra* 
oeding, left his face white as marble, and 
he would have fallen had he not leaned 
against the mantel for support. What 
was written in the letter I need net say, 
but the other letters were forgotten and 
for a long time Joe sat absorbed in 
thought, but true love triumphed, and 
hastily penning a note to the fair Irene, 


saying he was very unexpectedly called 
away, he ordered his servant to pack his 
trunk and follow him the next day, and 
long before evening be was far on his 
way to meet me. 

Of course I found Joe's exouse satisfac¬ 
tory, at least you may suppose sp when 
I tell you that ooe month from that night 
Joe and I were married. 


IV. 

CIRISTMAS DAT, AND Am*WARDS. 

Christmas day—there was no snow and 
holly berries at “Valley Home,” but there 
were all the luxuries of life. Mrs. Ar¬ 
thur Leigh's babe was to be christened 
after dinner. There was some trouble 
in choosing a name for the future heir 
of the “I^ighs,” but at last it woe decided 
by a majority of interested persons, that 
the babe should bear his father's name. 

The Reverend Joel J. Nioul, rector of 
church Saint Peter, was to dine si Valley 
H ;me ; a thing he always did on Christ¬ 
mas day ; for tbs Reverend gentleman 
like most of the gentlemen of the cloth, 
was a bon tivanl. 

Oh, the human heart, it is like the «ea, 
When the billows rise and the tempest 
raves, 

But there's none can know what the wealth 
may be, 

In tli« darksome haunts of its hidden caves. 
And the music sweet of its varied straias 
New joys to the weary soul impart, 

Thus none may know, from the mirthAil 
tone, 

Of the hidden gems in the human bean. 

Mellicent Leigh went about the house 
sjniling, and with a pleasant word for all 
on Ctfiistmas day. Every one thought 
‘■he was so text happy”—they dreamed 
not of the sorrows that lie under the seem¬ 
ing lightness of heart, and freedom from 
trouble. Centie had jestingly refused Gor¬ 
don Pjme's hand and heart. Gordon 
imagined her in earnest, and she was too 
proud to retract, in his hearing, the refu¬ 
sal. 


* 
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New Year’* day ; a fall of snow, the 
ground was white and beautiful. Mra. 
Harriet Leigh wm taken very ill the daj 
following Christmas day. ’She grew 
worse and worse, and on New Year's day, 
was a great deal worse. The attendant 
physician gate little hope of her surviving 
the day. 

Mellicent was kneeling upon one side 
of the bed; Adine Graham by her side ; 
and Arthur nnd Georgia standiug up, 
gating, through fast falling tears, at the 
loved form racked with pain. Gordon 
Pyme stood by the fireplace, gating into 
the flames, which were slowly dying out, 
as was the life of Harriet Leigh. Dr. Eben 
moistened the lips of the dying woman. 
In the back ground, were the family ser¬ 
vants, nil weeping for the loved Mistress 
•oon to leave them The dying woman 
requested in a feeble voice, to be raised 
up. Doctor Eben, with the care of a 
father, placed a pillow under her head. 

“Millicent and Adine weep not for 
your mother who will be happier in a 
bright holy land. Milly, you will be a 
good wife to Gordon." Gordon Pyme 
approached the bedside, and kneeling 
down took the wreping maiden's hand 
within his own. “Be Christians ; raise 
your eyes towards the Heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem. Adine, bring up thy child in the 
way she should go, and when she is*old, 
she will thank thee for your early train- 
ing. My daughters"—she gasped for 
breath, and Dr. Eben moistened her 
throat. 

“Georgia, be ever a good wife to my 
•on : leud him to life eternal. 

“My servants, obey your masters, and 
love the Heavenly Father ; pray that a new 
heart may be granted unto you nil. Meet 
me in Heaven, that bright, that happy 
place. 

“My children, it grows dark ; come 

nearer, nearer still—I see a shining- ; ' 

It was over, a loss to earth; a gain to 
Heaven." 


ers go towards the grave, which will 
soon hide the form of one loved well on 
oarth, and given up to Heaven with re¬ 
luctance and sorrow: Onward through 
mud and slush, to a little hillock ; a 
beautiful and fitting resting place for 

“The dead that die in the Lord.” 

How impressive and sublime is the 
burial service. “I am the resurrection 
and the life, snith the Lord, he that be- 
lieveth in me. though he were dead, yet 
shall he live, and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die. 

St. Jonw, xi^5, 26. 

i know that my Redeemer livKh, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin 
wormf destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
•hall I see God ; whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold and 
not another.— Job xix : 26, 26, 27. 

We brought nothing into this world, 
nnd it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away. Blessed l>e the name of the 
Lord.—-1 Timothy, vi: 7. Job 1, 21. 

For months * V alley Home’ was a house 
of mourning yet, when unit year after¬ 
wards, Mellicent Leigh bestowed her 
hand upon Gordon I'yine, E*q., it wns 
again turned into a house of (easting. 

Many years have passed since Mrs. 
Harriet Leigh’s death. Valley Home is 
not the beautiful and many acred home¬ 
stead that it was. It has been divided ; 
in the original homestead Arthur Leigh, 
Sr., with a large furuily of children and 
grand children clustered about him, re¬ 
sides. 

In what is called “Daisy Vale," Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Pyme reside, as happy 
to-day as they were on their wedding day. 
Not many months since, Mins Isora Gra¬ 
ham, for several years a reigning l>elle t 
wns married td one well worthy of her 
And such isThb End. 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Solemnly, silently, slowly tb« monro- 
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The Lady Over the Way. 

MRS ACS ALLARD 

Arthur's Home Magazine (1861-1870); Jan 1862; 19, American Periodicals 

pg. 18 

©he faitii ouq ihq 'Sttlng. 

1IY MB8 A. C. 8 . ALLAHD. 

It is a ■warm Juno morning, and nature, like 
n languid beauty, seems impassioned, and 
waiting for ft sensation. Flowers send up 
their incense as adoration to Him who placed 
them hero, as toxts of his thoughts, 

Mrs. Stanley is preparing Harry, a little boy 
of eight, and Katie, .a girl of six, for school. 

Harry has lost his reador, and must have it 
ho urges, or lose his plaoo in tho class; and 
Katie, upon whom was just plaoed tho glossy 
whito apron, returns from tho garden, where 
sho has boon to gather a bouquet for her 
teacher, with garments which testify that sho 
has fallen upon tho moist earth. A acvero 
rebuke from her mother brought dark shadows 
Upon tho fnco which had been bright with tho 
tracings of pleasant thoughts, as she arranged 
whito, velvet, and crimson buds among tho 
greon basis of her bouquet. At length Harry’s 
reador is found umbr tho loungo, and Katie’s 
soiled garment replaced by a fresh one, and 
tho children aro hurried oflf with rutiled 
tempers. Instead of leaving upon tho mother's 
lips one of those blossoms of Ioyo which bloom 
spontaneously upon thoso of childhood, they 
| walk on, revolving in their minds tho injustice 
of their mother. 

It is true, they do not know it by that term ; 
children do not analyze and classify traits and 
qualities; but a very small ohild intuitively 
understands whotlior its parent is at all times 
just with it, or Indulges*, or oonsuroa, according 
to tho caprices of his own humor. 

Mrs. Stanley was of tho typo of a class, of 
wliion thoro are toe many. It has been re¬ 
marked, that “ to govern well, we must first 
govern ourselves our own temper must *first 
becomo obodiont to tho roin of discipliuo, ere 
wo can successfully attempt tho guidunoo of 
another; and it is tho lack of Bclf-culturo 
which has made tho homc*evungels of our 
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homos bo four, ami 1ms thrown out upon the 
world so many dark, restless spirits. 

Mrs. Stanley was the only daughter of pa¬ 
rents in easy circumstances, who idolized her, 
and were too fond and short-sighted, to behold 
along tho dim aisles of the future llio hours of 
harsh reality; and they therefore neglected to 
clothe her in tho armor of self-denial and 
paticuco, which tho spirit in its life-battle must 
wear, or suffer, as well as iuilict, many wounds. 

Their darling Flora miisL bo denied nothing, 
and ua a matter of couvso, she grew to woman¬ 
hood wilful and sol fish. No expense within 
the range of her father’s means was spared to 
render her attractive, and at sixteen sho be¬ 
came tho brido of a young man of moderate 
moans, but handsome person and engaging 
address. Ho was enterprising and persever¬ 
ing; and with a lit I lo economy upon Flora’s 
part, would soon hnvo sailed smoothly upon 
the current of prosperity. About the time of 
her marriage, her father was left in mengro 


fare of words, tho disheartened husband yielded 
to his blind wife, as tho only “conditions of 
peace.” 

But wo will return to tho morning upon 
which wo hnvo seen Mrs. Stanley in her 
matronly capacity. Sho lmd taken her placo 
by the cradle to quiet the fretful babe, look¬ 
ing weary and unhappy, when a rap was 
heard at tho parlor door. 

“ Good morning. Aunt Esther? I am so 
glad you have come. 1 need a consoler this 
morning.” 

“ Arc you not well. Flora?” 

“Quito well, thank you; but wearied out. 
Mr. Stanley thinks tho expense of a domestic 
and nurse, greater than ho can sustain, and so 
I am loft with a thousand cares and tho re¬ 
sponsibility of looking nftcr tho children; oh, 
dear! one might ns well bo dead as marry a 
poor manand tho tears began to glitter 
upon the fringes of her eyes. 

Aunt Esther did not respond, and at this 


circumstances, by being compelled to pay a* moment n burst of music, rich nud inspiring, 
heavy security; and instead of reclining upon* enmo thrilling upon tho air from tho windows 
tlio easy cushions of tho vehicle of ‘*papa’Ssof tho largo stone mansion across tho streot. 
property,” Flora and Mr. Stanley were coin-* They both remained silent until the notes died 
polled to walk over tho rough- road of life. < away upon tho perfumed air. Tears had dis- 
Aud when Mr. Stanley only needed tho on- < appeared from Mrs. Stanley’s eyes, under tho 
courngomont of an earnest, sympathizing, < influence of tho sweet sounds, as dew disap- 
loving wife, to render light the hand of care* pears from the violet when tho sun floods tho 
which was beginning to press heavily upon j earth with its brightness. A gentler look had 
him, and to strike tho keys of his soul, to the; softened her features, but it faded, as tlio faco 
march of high purposo and strong resolve, a < of a woman of perhaps twenty-six, appeared at 
complaining, dissatisfied child-woman, con-; the large window opposite. A casual observer 
tinually jnrrod tho sweeter notes of his spirit j would not have pronounced her a beauty; but 
by harsh discord; until tho brightness foiled * the face was pleasing, and a student of human 
from his fuco, tho music from his laugh, and < nature would hayp recognized it as tho index 
all hope abandoned of happiness, was us plainly < of deep-toned, positivo character. Tho form 
written upon his brow, ns was tho inscription; was slight, but finely rounded, and tho clear 
over Dante’s regions of despair. < white anil pink of tho face was that which is 

And thus nino years lmd passed; he had* painted by tlio New England breezes. Her 
struggled against discouragement, extrnva-J black-brown hair formed a fine relief upon <ho 
gaticc, and upbraiding; and although ho had< white brow, where it so gracefully reposed; 
not Bunk, ho had been ablo to stem tlio; her eyos wero the glory of her fuco; a soft 
current feebly up to this time, this Juno morn-< brown, large, melting, and expressive, they 
lug, upon which our talo commences, lie had* seemed placed tlieroas tho stars upon tho faco 
by good management succeeded in paying for* of night, to illuminate and beautify. The lips 
a neat cottage, the benefit of which was fell, < wero full and rich, but there was an expression 
when tho period at which bo had been accus-; about tho mouth which indicated firmness of 
tonicd to pay rent arrived. Tlio groat, grief of^ purpose. 

his life was tho disregard which liia wifo seemed Her morning dress was a pink silk, confined 
to entertain of their mutual interest. Every; by a cord, with tassels of the same color, and, 
caprice of fancy must bo gratified, or nj indeed, sho seemed just in keeping with tho 
“scene” was tho rosult; vainly ho sought to-,stately stone front, wlioso interior, wealth and 
impress upon her mind that their interests« tasto hud spared no pains to beautify. This 
were insoparnhlo; but ronson counted her notJ morning, she had resorted to her piano, rather 
among her subjects, and usually, aftor a war-'ins a medium of the sweet thoughts that wero 
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hymning through her mind, than as a heguilerb 
of time; and now, when she had closed tho? 
instrument, she took up her embroidery, and; 
seated liersolf by tho window, through which? 
the geranium perfumed breezes were lightly; 
passing. < 

At tho sight of her cnlm, pleasant face, all; 
tho gentler emotions, which tho musio lmds 
awakened, woro stifled in tho heart of Mrs.; 
Stanley, and sho again took up the old com-* 
plaining tune. < 

“Yes, there is Mrs. Alfred, with nothing to£ 
do but walk over tho rich carpet, her foot half? 
buried in its flowers; and her eyes feasted 
upon grand paintings, and rare flowers; and £ 
not a child to trouble her; a carriage at hor<J 
service; and a husband who is so dovoted—£ 
idolizes her, they say; and I must worry and ( 
toil all day; Harry and Ratio are a constant £ 
caro when out of school, and the baba is hoc 
fretful that I seldom find tiino to read." * 

“And yet, if the Reaper were to demand of< 
you a sheaf for tho Lord of Varadiso, could you J 
give them up ?" There was just a shadow of< 
reproach in Aunt Esther’s voice. { 

“ Oh, of course not; I could not part with* 

my children ; hut—but—I mean that I am so< 
weary of care; and it seems so unjust that one* 
should tread a path of thorns, and another, ofi 
roses." J 

41 Flora, is it more than just, that tho travel-* 
ler who has pursued his journey under heavy , 
clouds and dulling storms in tho morning,* 
should at length ho permitted to see theme 
disperse, and to feel tho warm sunlight; and,* 
that when tho sun is ushered through tho gates* 
of tho west, that all thoso clouds should turn* 
to rich fleets of crimson, brightly seamed with* 
gold?- ; 

“Of courso not, Aunt Esther; hut onoj 
should not bo compelled to travel all day in* 
tho storm, while another is enjoying a pleasant j 
journey." * 

“No, Flora; hut was not tho morning of J 
your lifo as bright as dovoted parents could* 
render it? Was not your path along the; 
flowery meadows of childhood, whore only; 
light shadows played, and never a storm do-< 
sconded ?” J 

“Yes, aunt; hut thoso were my only happy* 
days." I 

“ But thoso, you admit, were full of pleasure; j 
and now Flora, to convince you that our* 
Father bestows not all his blessings upon one, J 
but often makes up at one period for what lms< 
been suffered at another, permit motorelnto* 
to you tho history of the lady over tho way." ! 


“Why, Aunt Esther, are you acquainted 
with her early history V* womanly curiosity 
prevailing over every other feeling. 

“ Yes, I am very familiar with it, Mrs. 
Alfred was Stella May; her mother was one 
of my most esteemed acquaintances in a 
village of Now Hampshire, whoro wo both 
resided. But sho was of a delicate organiza¬ 
tion, and after a winter of unusual severity, 
just as a green flush began to spread tho forest 
canopy for tho reception of tho approaching 
summer queen, they cut through tho anemones 
and violets, to lay beneath their broidery 
Stella’s mother. 

“Stella was then nine; a reserved, thought¬ 
ful looking child; not remarkably pretty, 
although her deep eyes wero admired. A 
year after her mother’s death, her father’s 
grave was mado by her mother’s, and his 
affairs being much involved, Stella was left 
penniless, with no relatives who could vocoivo 
her into their families. Sho was taken by a 
lady of tho village ns a nurso for her children, 
and for three years her lifo was dovoted to 
them. Fortunately for Stolla, this family 
moved to a distant part of the Union, and sho 
was transferred to another homo, where sho 
iwas permitted to attend school, llor notive 
|mirnl soon placed her upon an equality with 
those of her ago; and, although Stella was 
|never supposed to bo tired in tho discharge of 
homo duties, sho was ohoorful, and appeared 
| contented. 

“ About this time sho evinood so rare a 
.talent for music, that a lady aumtour offered 
| to instruct her gratis, ns long as sho applied 
herself diligently; and when sho was sixteen, 

|she had not au equal, as a performer, in tho 
'village. 

** Sho began to givo lessons, and a wealthy 
merchant from N, York, who was spending a 
i few days in her town, attracted by her brilliant 
performance, employed her as toachcr and 
companion for his own daughter; who being 
an only child, complained of loneliness, 

' “As ho was well known by Stella’s guar¬ 
dian, sho gladly embraced tho opportunity of 
|rendering herself independent, and accom¬ 
panied Mr. Halo to Now York. 

I •• Sho did not find his daughter, Georgians, 

;tho young Indy whom her imagination had 
.fondly pioturod. Sho had fancied her con¬ 
scious of her position and filling it with 
>dignity, yet, at tho same time, abounding with 
| amiability ; so natural it is for a puro mind to 
’cast its reflection upon thoso with whom it is 
> associated. 
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“ Miss Halo had been pampered and flattored* 
by her weak mother, and no often reminded oft 
tho high position whieli she occupied as thoj 
♦heiress/ that it had beoomo to her a title ofj 
such importance, that sho would have regarded < 
anything less than an atmosphere of haughlLj 
ness towards those below her in position, a< 
compromise of her dignity. c 

“Sho had not learned tho axiom, that' 
quality will convey an improssion of itself, as< 
truly as tho sweot or unplonsing odors of' 
plants impress thomselvcs upon tho senses 
and that true superiority of heart, mind, or< 
character, is, to our perceptions, what per-J 
fumes are to tho olfactories. < 

♦‘Mrs. llulo was ploased with Stella’s pft-c 
tience with Georgia, for few touchers wouldj 
submit to tier irritability ; and knowing that( 
it would bo much to her intcroat to retain her,{ 
procured her enough scholars to enable her to< 
realize a snug little salary for licr maintop 
nance. < 

♦♦She had remained in Mr. Hale’s family! 
throe years, and was now nineteen. Sho lindj 
not bloomed into what sooicty rocognizos ns a< 
beauty, but her face was fair, and her counte-] 
nnfico was high, as well as doep-toned. llut‘ 
her largo eyes, in whioh tho soft, clear flame< 
of beautiful thoughts over glowed, wero tho' 
attraction of her faco; and her voice, thnt< 
echo from tho soul, was so Boft, low, aud musi-] 
cal, that it seemed a bright rivulet, flowing* 
Bmoothly over the thonght-penrls, shining up, 
so purely from tho depths of her mind. * 

“Georgia enjoyed her society when alone, i 
and as a private companion found her indis-] 
pensablo ; but in company, sho wished tho fact' 
kept constantly before tho mind, that there] 
was a great gulf bolwccn Miss Halo, the' 
heiress, and Miss May, the music teacher. < 
And, whon at times, Stella came out from tho] 
fortress of her reserve, and allowod tho flowers' 
of her thoughts to exhale their fragrance in! 
conversation, Georgia could but poorly conceal 
her uneasinoss as 10 the result of thoso boauti- 
ful eyes, and that expressive face, when the 
moonlight of ideality was irradiating it by its 
enchantment, 

** Georgia, liko most young ladies of her ago, 1 
was in love. Liko * David CopperfieUl/ sho 
‘uto and drank Dora/ vii: Walter Alfred, n 
young man of high social position, and tho 
possessor of that great elevator to feminine 
rogard, wealth. Georgia had more than onco 
pointed out to Stolla Mr. Alfred’s beautiful 
residonoo; ‘nnd you, Stella, shall bo my maid 
of honor,’ sho would patronizingly add, whon 


she bad wrought hcrBolf up to her most amiablo 
humor, by tho delightful contemplation of be¬ 
coming Mrs. Alfred. 

“Stella often met Mr. Alfred in tho parlor; 
nnd at first udmired him; and, then sho felt tho 
fortifications of her heart giving nway beneath 
tho artillery of thoso clear, hazel eyes ; for sho 
thought she discerned a soul, from which tlioir 
light was reflected, richly freighted with tho 
noblest attributes of manhood. Thcro was 
something in his full vibrative voice which 
troubled the fountains of affection, aud threw 
them iuto wild commotion. 

“ At first, she would not acknowledge tho 
guest who sat enthroned in. purple, in her 
heart’s sanctuary; but ono evening, sho played 
at his vequest, ono of his favorites; and, ns 
ono of tho lines, like a chain of 

pearls, thrilled upon tho echoes of her musical 
voice, their eyes met; nnd Siella knew that 
she was n captivo, who had no longer control 
over her own happiness. 

“ A thrill of anguish mado her heart almost 
cense its bonting, ns the planet of love roso, 
full orbed, from tho cloud, whero it had been 
hiddon. llow mocking was its brilliance ! like 
that of some rich gem, flashing nnd glittering in 
the eyes of a child of poverty ; yet, defying all 
his attempts to grasp it. 

“ Loving, with tho depth nnd intensity of 
her tropical nature, ono who was affancied Jo 
another, whoso position was bo far abovo hers, 
it was hopeless—sinful; and sho resolved to 
uproot this rnro blossom which had suddenly 
made her heart fragrant by its purple bloom, 
although happiness should fall, crushed and 
bleeding, benoallv^ the keen blado of duty, 
which should cleave it asunder. Her plans 
wore speedily matured. Sho would return to 
tho village from whence she came, and thero 
await another opportunity of finding employ¬ 
ment. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. nalo were surprised, and 
pained at her announcement, that she must 
leavo tho city; and made her a most generous 
offer, to induce her to remnin; but Stella did 
not swerve from ber purposo; and oxpressing 
her gratitude to her employers for their appre¬ 
ciation of her efforts, she left in tho six o’clock 
train, the next morning, for Cumberland. 

“♦Youniwzt come, Stella/ whispered Georgia, 
at their parting, *and play "Walter’s favorite at 
our wedding * 

“ Had she been an acute observer of emotion, 
sho would havo read all in Stolla’s great, dark 
eyes, ns she replied, 

[ “ ‘No, Georgia, you will not need me, then/ 
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“Tho huge iron horse sent out from his J 44 A few oominonpluco remarks were passed, 
nostrils black volumes of smoke, and soon tlio 5 when Mr. Alfred said, 

tramp of his ponderous feet, boro on thp cars^ 44 4 Miss May, will you permit mo to deliver 
with such speed, that hill, creek, and forest,Sthe message, which brought mo here this even- 
seemed engaged in a fantaBtio dance, sing.’ 

44 Stella sat alono in her gray travelling^ 44 Sho supposed ho had come to invito her te 
dross, looking musingly, and sudly, out upon S bo presold at bis and Georgia’s wedding, and n 
nature, as it sped past upon Hying feet. In<Jslmrp pang shot through her heart, as she 
throe years, the artist Time had touched with]>replied, 

many shades of grace, the picture of her life ; <' “ 4 1 shall bo glad to hear it, Mr, Alfred.* 

and sho was a refined, and in the higher souse]* 44 For a moment, the dark eyes rested full 
of the word, a beautiful woman. <]upon her face, then he roplied in a modulated 

44 Sho had been at Cumberland a month; lono, 
what a long, weary month ; and, although her 1 ! 44 4 1 should ho lmppy if I thought eo, Miss 


face was paler, it was more spiritualized and< May. I liavo in my heart a frame, wrought of 
sublimated in its expression. It was an August ] the purest and heat of my nature, but it is 
evening, and Stella was sitting upon the rosoc unfilled yet, and your imago is the only one 
trcllised porch, looking into tlia face of tho^ which I ever wished placed thero. Shull 1 
east, which was brightening, ns the expected- have the picture?’ 

evening queen drew near, ami at length ap-J * 4 How the currents of her heart would have 
pcared at the eastern portal, whuro a train of< hurst from their fetters ofieo, and dimpled into 
stars received and ushered her proudly into< music, hud not tlio thought of what Georgia 
the gay assemblage. * had told her, sat at the floor, where happiness 

44 In tho hft 7 .y twilight, and the white moon-c was pleading to enter. Ami ho was trying, 
light, how narrow seems tho spuoo between w »< iov llis °' vu amusement, his yotrtr upon her 
and tho spirit land; ns, if wo drew so nenr,< heart, was tho thought that eiung her promt 
that faint cohoes of tholr music trembled l naturo, ami aroused all the energies of her 
through our souls, begetting there, high jind; Boul » ns a quiet camp is in a momonL aroused 
holy impulsos; and when tho magical moon- 1 ; from its monotony, at tho alarm of nn enemy, 
light lies with its enchantment upon tho earth, 3 Hor eyes Hashed with fooling, as sho drew hcr- 
wo half believe tho curtains looped aside from\ He H’ »p before him. 

tho windows of tho heavenly temple, and tho£ “ * Mr. Alfred!’ she exclaimed, 4 while you 
splendor of its celestial lamps shining down v 1,lv0 sought to trifle with me, you have also 
upon our planet. $ given mo credit for so small an amount of 

44 Stella was borrowing strength and inspirit-]) penetration, as not to discern, that the nffuncied 
tion from tho hour. Sho was resolved to forget \ of Miss Halo would scarcely offer his hand in 
self, ami labor for tho benefit of others. To lake3 a fortuneless orphan, with any other motive 
tho sickle in her hand, and go out into the? than flattering her vanity, by tho supposed 
harvest, that, tho world might bo at least somo 5 eager acceptance of wealth ami position, such 
better for her having lived in it. < as you could confer; ami then crushing her by 

44 Iler train of reflections were broken by 3 disappointment, as you are crushing that rose 
her guardian’s little daughter, who came bound-S in your hand, Mr. Alfred, now that you no 
ing upon tho porch. ^longer caro to inhalo its fragrance.* 

44 ‘Stella, Stella 1 com© into the parlor; 3 44 Sorrow was in Mr. Alfred's ©yes at first, 

thoro is a gentleman there, who wants to seeand then a Hash of light swept over his face, 
you.* ]>as tho sunlight over a dark landscape. A new 

44 4 Mr. Loyd, I suppose, Lillie; ho was to\ thought had ontored his mind, 
bring mo a now piece of music this evening,*3 “‘Miss May, may I inquire what evidence 
and Stella rose, and followed tho littlo Hitting Syou have of my engagement to Miss Ilale?’ 


figuro into tho parlor. 3 44 4 Her own words, sir; and your frequent 

44 Ho was sitting with his face averted, but S calls at hor house.* 
turned, as tho rustlo of her dress, warned him c “ 4 l*orhaps I can convinco yon, that you 
of hor prosonoo. S alono was tho mngnet which drew mo there, 

4 4 4 Mr. Alfred!' tho words sprang to her v when I inform you (hat I have not been thero 
lips, as did tho color to her face. Her greet-since you loft; and if you wish farther proof 
ing was cold, while his was cordial, almost \ than my word, that thoro is not, nor hns over 
tender. /been, an engagement existing between us, 1 
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will toll Miss Halo in your presence, that I 
have offered you my hand 1 

44 4 Stella, I love you; every tendril of my 
heart U clasping around you; but you are too 
uohlo, too true to yourself, and will bo too just 
to mo, to accept mo, unless you can draw usido 
in tho templo of your heart the veil of the 
Holy of Holies, and give ine n throne there, 
which l would rather occupy than tho proudest 
»uio, around which foil tho royal purplo of the 
t ’losars.* 

44 lie lmd arisen from his chair, and seated 
himself by her sldo. Respectfully he took her 
hand— 

* 4 4 Have I any hopo of ever possessing this, 
.Stella V 

44 She raised her eyes timidly, to read tho 
expression of his face. It whs nglow with 
tenderness and sincerity, and tho tenrs which 
fell upon his hand thrilled him with delicious 
ecstasy; for ho know they were overflowing 
drops from tho fountains of ntfcction; and ho 
drew her to his heart, and pressed upon her 
rich lips tho aoal of their betrothal. 

44 4 1 have in you a fortune, Stella,’ said Mr. 
Alfred, 4 fnr more valuable and difficult to 
obtain than gold—a mind perfumed by tho 
richest gem woman possesses—a loving heart. 
Many young ladicH would havo married my 
position f but I knew that you would never com¬ 
promise your womanhood by a mnrringo that 
was not sanctified by tho baptism of love. 

44 Stella May, the orphan! How had the 
bleak winter morning of her lifo been trans¬ 
formed into tho fragrant summer day; and 
over ami around tho mountains and valleys of 
existence, hung tho mists of happiness in tho 
approaching future, and loving cadences swept 
like tho tones of a grand, majestic organ, 
through her heart. 1 

“Georgia was too indignant toovon respond to 
.Stella’s invitation to bo present at her wedding. I 
How Waller Alfred had ever boon entrapped] 
by that artful Stella, she could not comprehend;' 
nnd, although many of his aristocratic friends, 
were surprised at tho ohoico of tho young man, \ 
who might have selectod a lirido from tho heir- 4 
esses of his acquaintance, they could but* 
admire Stella, who presided with ns much ensoj 
nud dignity in her splendid homo, ns though] 
to tho ‘manor born.’ And now sho is gather-' 
ing tho flowers of caso and happiness which v 
grow around your foot in the sunny May of< 
your girlhood Flora, when her lifo was full of] 
frost and darkness; and thoro is that in her] 
face which tolls mo that sho lias exalted and 11 


? purified her nature by the trials through which 
S sho has passed. 

^ “Uolievo me, my dear Flora, in mooting ob- 
) stacles bravely, ami overcoming them, resides 

> tlio alchemy which ennobles and raises to 
^higher planes; which imparts tho power of 

> irradiating all around ns, as tho moon, by her 
' own brightness, illumines everything towards 
< which her face is turned.” 

44 And you think I lmvo the power to make 
>my homo brighter, Aunt Esther?” 

* 44 You havo, Flora. Pardon my plainness. 

> Your happiness depends as much upon the 
slight within, as that which surrounds you. 
^Thowifo nnd mother is the central sun from 

which husband and children receive warmth 
;Juml light; and if that sun is eclipsed by in- 

> difference and neglect, darkness nnd coldness 
; will fall upon tho hearthstone, nnd lmng like 
>grim spectres at tho portal of your homo.” 

) — 

> Five years later, Aunt Esther is Mrs. Stan- 
} ley’s guest. Tho shadows which of yore 
; marred tho beauty of her face, havo almost 
^disappeared ; and patience, nnd good resolves, 

> have writton their calm sentences of peace 

* upon her brow. 

1 44 Your path is leading into a land of flowers 

) and cool fountains, is it not, Flora?” 

\ 44 Yes, aunt; and to you nnd Mrs. Alfred 

Jam 1 indebted for showing mo the path which 
- led to i hem. I used so bitterly to envy her; 
[but, what sho has told mo of her childhood of 
J sorrow and self-denial, taught mo that those 
; whom wo envy, arc perhaps only just pre¬ 
sented the cup which wo havo long since 
drained. Aud, best of all, hIio has, by her 
■oxnmplo, illustrated to me, that if in the life- 
>battle, tho contest is hard, wo are made 
stronger and better by fighting valiantly ; that 
a high and earnest purpose in tho heart can 
accomplish almost miracles, nnd bless its pos¬ 
sessor with happiness; nnd, for tho bright 
star of peace which now bangs over our home, 

I thank yon, dear aunt, and tho lady whom so 
much I envied, over the way.” 
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PAUL BROWNELL’S LITTLE SISTER. 


IT XRTTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


Op all men, it was curious that /should have 
been a drygoods retail olerk; I; who despised 
fashionabje women, fashionable shops, and the 
fashionable business of ‘ ‘ tape and bobbin’ ’ vend¬ 
ing with all my soul. Yet here I was, head clerk 
in the silk department of Million & Billion’s mag¬ 
nificent store; the best-dressed fool in the whole 
esAblishnient; suoh a^perfect model of nliat 
such a young man should he that I had the honor 
of .being chosen by Draper & Co. as the original 
of one of their best, wax figures for the display 
of their latest styles. Inconceivable honor I 
for which- some of my associates would have 
seoretly sacrificed their situations. That wax 
figure was an aggravating torment to me. I 
was pin artist; that is, I had a vocation for art, 
and I knew it; I should have been an artist. 
Yon do not believe me, for, yon say, if yon had 
possessed that genius for art which alone could 
exouse your vanity in dreaming it, you would 
Yiave fouhd it your destiny to accomplish the 
purposes of your being, yon would have for- 
sakeh drygoods, all the'soft splendors of silks 
and satins, and fallowed your true mission 
through poverty, hunger, hardship, death. 

Well, it is true that, earnestly as I loved art, 
there was something dearer to me even than 
that. I had a little sister,- so tenderly precious 
to me that for her sake I gave up the combat 
' for fame against want and famine, and assumed 
a calling distasteful to my nature. Florence 
was sdbh a frail little creature, she needed so 
many luxuries just to keep .the breath and 
sweetness of life in her flower-like body, that I 
could not make up my mind to walk over her 
grave on my way to the Academy of Design. 
Our mother had left her to me when she was 
but four years of age. I was her only protector 
and relative, and she was my all of worldly 
fortune. I myself had named her “ Florence, ’ ’ 
in ttase years of boyish antimpation, when I 
had looked forward to a fair Italian city of that 
name as my future and natural abiding-place. 
My father lived then, and was a prosperous 
man, doing a moderate business; we had a 
little home of our own, on the outskirts of the 
oity; and, though he was not* able' to send me 
abroad, as I wished,' be could* allow me leisure, 
paints, penoils, brushes, andoanvas, and a quiet 
little room of my own, next t& my mother’s, 
where I could hear her singing to littl^Florenoe 
as I worked. I fretted for ittdy in those days, 
von. lxiv.—6 


and did not realize that I was in those veiy 
moments dwelling in a Paradise which Italy 
never could emulate. 

My father died, and with his death came an 
end of his business; dishonest partners secured 
the lion’s share, leaving my mother only the 
debts of the concern, so that our home went 
finally into the clutches of creditors ; and when 
she followed her husband to the grave, Blie had 
only little Florence to leave me. Precious 
legacy I I was going to become a great artist 
right away, and get rich as well as famous for 
her sake. Meanwhile, the child sometimes went 
hungry, and I could not bear the patient famine 
in her blue eyes as she sat and watched me at 
that work which never sold, which was always 
just going to buy her a silk dress, yet-never 
bought her bread. Bear it 1 not x For myself I 
would have hugged starvation rather than have 
relinquished the ideal of my life; but for her 
sake any oconpation whioh Was not absolutely 
dishonorable seemed dignifigd. My father, 
though only a merchant in a picayune way, had 
had business relations with Million & Billion, 
who half respected him for his integrity; and 
when I presented myself to them as a candidate 
for a vacant clerkship, they accepted me on the 
strength of his good name. 

I made a first-rate salesman. I was hand¬ 
some ; I had an air; and such a moustache; 
and, the ladies said, such an eye for colors I 
Very likely; when the great piles of gorgeous 
silks had been arranged “ with my usual dis¬ 
crimination,” there is no doubt but that they 
looked their best. I was dreaming of beds of 
roses while I hung .the pink brocades and 
shadowed them over with greeneries of shining 
moire-antiqnes. When I flung the almost price¬ 
less lace in graceful festoons over the pearly 
satins and bridal silks, I was haunted with 
visions of mist, pierced through by moonlight, 
silently dissolving on the bosom of some crys¬ 
tal lake. Since I could* not do the thing I 
wanted, that which I did do I would do to the 
best of my ability. I told the fat, blowsjj Mrs. 
Dahlia just what shade of maroon velvet would 
best tone down the crimson of her heck and 
face; that is, which was most 11 becoming to 
her," without, reference to particulars. I per¬ 
suaded Miss Prim out of the yellow lute-string 
into the peach-blossom moire, “themostcharm- 
ing dress she bad ever worn," she told me 

SI 
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afterwards. I made myself so valuable to the 
establishment that I was promoted, with an 
inoreased salary. I was able to dress my pretty 
Florenoe in cunning hats and soft muslins, and 
to plaoe her in a private sohool, under the care 
of a gentle lady, who wisely watohed the un¬ 
folding of the delicate flower. Florence played 
for me on the piano, and sang for me, when I 
went to visit her, said she was so happy, and I 
was such a good brother. I saw all the sharp 
outlines of want rounding out of her fair face, 
and only smiles and content in her eyes and a 
gay elasticity in her step, and I, too, was 
happy; only I was tortured by thirst for the 
springs I had forsaken. 

My evenings were my own, but the evening 
is not so valuable to the artist as to the student 
of books; the artist must have nature, Qod’s 
sunshine and rainbows, clouds, and emerald 
and azure tints. Sometimes, in the long sum¬ 
mer days, I had two or three hours of rich 
sunset and poetio twilight through which to 
pursue some sketch lying waiting upon the 
oanvas in my prosaio,boarding-house ohamber. 
Then I had a vaoatiou, brief as delightful, in 
whioh I could take my carpet-bag in my hand 
and wander oil whither I listed, lying in the 
grass uhder grefit trees, sketching present wa¬ 
terfalls and distant hills, sleeping in 'farm¬ 
houses, and living gloriously. *' 

There was going to be a great party up town, 
an extra-exolusive and particularly brilliant 
party. I learned it from a certain set of our 
customers, who oame to Million & Billion’s to 
buy their dresses. Eaoh guestwas expected to 
add his or her sparkle to the general lustre till 
the whole affair should glitter and coruscate like 
one of Houghwought’s magnificent ohandeliers 
with all the gas on. I was surprised by receiv¬ 
ing an invitation to this fashionable mob. The 
day after the; arrival of the ponderous square 
oard, Miss Therese Tallmadge, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the family who gave the file, was in the 
store, buying gloves; she crossed over to the 
silk counter, to admire a new mauve tint of 
moire and to say to me:— 

“You must be sure and be at mafiama’s 
Thursday evening, Mr. Brownell; we shall all 
be disappointed if you do not come.’’ 

I looked ouriously into the face, of the 
haughty heiress, to read, if possible, the mean¬ 
ing of this extraordinary condescension; whe¬ 
ther it were simply the common insincerity of 
polite life, or whatf Even the duplicity of 
fashion conld have no object in making itself 
agreeable to me, a clerk on a salary. 

“I tuna very much obliged to you for saying 


so, Miss Tallmadge, but I never go out, and 
should be a stranger in the midst of your 
friends.’’ 

“ Oh, well, we aTe all strangers at first, are 
we notf We will never grow friendly by re¬ 
maining so. Remember we shall expect you I’’ 
And she tnrned away with a superb gesture, 
which I could not help admiring, notwithstand¬ 
ing I had unanswerable antipathies against 
that class of women. 

As she returned to the glove counter, I no- ' 
ticed a young lady who had been waiting for 
her, and to whom she .spoke with the familiar 
air of a relative or family friend. I had but a 
momentary glimpse of her face as they turned 
to leave the store, but that glimpse made me 
resolve to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the invitation, which I had not pre¬ 
viously the faintest thought of accepting. I 
would have done rasher things for the hope 
of seeing that face again. It was the living 
| incarnation of the dream whioh had haunted my 
soul for years. I had sketched it on canvas a 
thousand times, and destroyed it as many, 
disgusted with my utter failure to reproduce 
the shadow of my wish. It had the rich fair¬ 
ness of the lily, noble, and yet delioate; its 
purity was that of thought and spirit; its sweet¬ 
ness that of a loving heart; it was a face fnll 
of peculiar womanly beauty, quite different 
from the magnificent .order of Miss Tallmadge’s 
charms. I coqld not help feeling that its pos¬ 
sessor had grown up. in some delicious country 
home, not wanting in the refinements of life, 
where nature gave her exquisite influences to 
increase the delights of wealth and oulture. 
For, although the lady was more plainly dressed 
than her friend, and had not the air of indif¬ 
ferent pride, mingled with absolute self-posses¬ 
sion and utter vacuity, whioh is the triumph 
of “ our best sooiety,” there was about her a 
quiet elegance which only oulture and thorough 
education could give. She was modest as a 
violet, but peerless as a oamellia. I watched 
her slight figure as she glided out of the store 
with a vague longing whioh prompted me to 
follow her as ifPhad suddenly disooveredtome 
near relative whom I had long been wishing to 
meet. So absorbed was I by this new influence 
that my soissors went straight through a pieoe 
of blue lute-string, .which I was measuring off 
for a customer, at the wrong place. 

“ I said seventeen yards, and you have but 
ten.” 

Very true, and I did not blame the cold-look¬ 
ing female for her chilly tone. I had spoiled 
the pattern, and I had nothing to do but lay 
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aside the ten yards for a dress for Florence, and 
give the lady the required amount from another 
piece. 

“ It will become the child exceedingly ; just 
the tint of blue to match her eyes, and she lias 
never had suclf a handsome dress,” I said to 
myself, consolingly. “ A girl of her age ought 
not to be indulged in too much finery; but Mrs. 
Chester hinted that she needed something for 
the evening of the exhibition. I will take it 
to her to-night.” And I pleased myself antici¬ 
pating the sparkling smile and grateful kiss 
of my pretty darling; so I folded up the silk in 
a neat parcel addressed to Miss Florence Brow¬ 
nell; and charged myself with the cost quite 
cheerfully. 

When I entered the hall of Mrs. Chester’s 
house that evening, I heard my sister singing 
and playing in the parlor, her fine voice being 
frequently called into requisition for the plea¬ 
sure of favored guests. I found no one with 
my hostess, upon entering, but one lady, who 
was just thanking Florence for her musio, and 
who immediately left, having only been making 
a call. I heard the wheels of a carriage roll 
away from the door before a word of what Mrs. 
Chester was saying entered my ear, for the 
visitor was the same young lady who was with 
Miss Tallmadge in the morning. 

“Florence was wishing you would come to¬ 
night.” 

“Well, she has her wish, and something 
besides,” and I tossed her the package, forget¬ 
ting to kiss her, as was my custom. “ Who 
was that, Mrs. Chester?” 

“ Oh, no one whom yon are acquainted with. 
She was one of my pupils a few years ago; 
she’s only eighteen now. She always comes 
to see me when she visits the city. I love her 
very muoh. She heard Florence singing, and 
was so delighted with her voioe, she begged 
lyr to sing for her.” 

“ She does not live in the city ?” 
e“ No. She is visiting some of her wealthy 
relatives at present. Slietis related to some of 
our first- families, though' her own family, I 
believe, are not very riofy only comfortable.” 

“What is her name ?” 

“ She ’a a Tallmadge. Really, you are quite 
curious about her, for a person usually so pro- 
vokingly indifferent as you are.” 

A pair of pretty arms were about my neck, 
and a pair of darling lips against my cheek by 
this time. 

“ What ’a dear, kind brother you are! I was 
wishing I had juch a dress ; but I didn’t think 
I ought to have it.” 


“Was you ? Well, enjoy it, then, little one; 
and don’t trouble your oonscience about the 
consequences. If you want to pay me for it; 
give me some music—that same song you just 
sang for the young lady.” 

Florence complied with eagerness; if I had 
asked her to drown herself 1 hardly think she 
would have refused, she was so devoted to my 
wishes. It seemed to be the great pleasure of 
her life to gratify some want or request of mine 
—to be of some service to the brother whom 
she loved with the whole of her warm little 
heart. She had a marvellous talent for musio, 
and a voice of such flexible purity that it al¬ 
ready attracted much attention, young as she 
was. Already in the brain of the child lived 
and grew a scheme which gave additional ardor 
to her natural fondness for musio; she had 
resolvfed, devoted little creature, to not only 
support herself, but to assist me! to free me 
from any necessity of providing for her, so that 
I might resume my old occupations. She was: 
going to help me become a great artist I So 
she told me once, in a moment of trembling 
confidence, while her cheek glowed and her 
eye sparkled with the hope. She was going to 
be a professional musician, in order that I 
might not be burdened with her. I kissed the 
ambitious child, while the tears dimmed my 
sight of her sweet face. I told her she might 
be an Adelina Patti if she wished, but she must 
bo so only for me—not for the world. Never- - 
theless, I could see that the idea was not ban¬ 
ished, that incited and controlled her studieB. 

On this particular evening she seemed to 
me to play unusually well, and I felt secretly 
proud to think the strange lady had heard and 
admired her; and on the wings of the musio 
my thoughts floated away into dreams, indis¬ 
tinct, delicious, and sublimely foolish—dreqms 
of a face forevermore to haunt me with impos¬ 
sible hopes. 

“You don’t talk to me, Paul.” 

The little girl had ceased playing for some 
time, and was sitting on a footstool before me, 
with her head on my knee, its golden curls 
streaming downward in waves wliioli glittered' 
in the firelight, a pretty enough sight for an 
artist-brother to love and admire. 

“You are thinking of somebody else, Paul! 
0 dear! I hope you ’ll never get married, and' 
have a wife. I shall be so lonely I” 

“ Now, little one, if I do, it will be no more 
of a ffick than you ’ll lie sure to serve me the 
minute you 're old enough. If I should remain 
a bachelor, on your acconnt, you’d be sure to 
desert me for the first man that asked you. 
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However, I’ve chosen my wife, now; and yon 
profess not to be jealous of her. ' Fainting is 
the only rival yon ’ll ever have, Floy.” Bnt, 
even as I said it, my cheek burned, and I was 
consoions that though what I said might be 
true, it wo^ld he sadly true, because I could 
not have a dearer wish fulfilled. Yesterday I 
should have had no such consciousness. But 
what observing eyes the ohild had I Who told 
her that I was thinking of some one else ? If I 
allowed my secret to be read by others as easily, 
it would not be a secret long. I glanced at 
Mrs. Chester; that lady was' holding the blue 
silk dress in her lap, and wondering if it would 
# be possible to flounce the.skirt, and only ten 
yaTds,. yard wide; she was wishing I had 
brought fifteen. 

“ She would look like a fairy, in a flounced 
skirt, Mr. Brownell; she is so petite and slen¬ 
der. But it will be very pretty as it is.” 

I said they must make it do, kissed Florence 
good-night, shook hands with Mrs. Chester, 
and retired. 

I did not go to Mrs. Upton Tallmadge’s party; 
I scarcely remembered that snch a thing was 
to be, or had been. I was in too muoh pain. 
Instead of breathing the perfumed air of the 
salooh, and intoxicating soul and sense with 
stolen draughts of beauty, I was lying in the 
hospital, my right arm crushed and mangled, 
.and the doctors discussing the probability of 
its having to be amputated. 

When I left Mrs. Chester’s, tye drizzling 
December rain wliioh had set in during the 
evening, was fast changing to sleet and snow; 
the pavement was slippery with a thin coat of 
ice; I was full of thought, and heedless; and 
in attempting to run across Broadway, I slipped 
in fjont of ah omnibus,gand the heavy wheels 
rolled over my arm, reokless of its human sen¬ 
sibility to suffering, reckless of the future of 
its owner, reokless of the little girl who de¬ 
pended on its energies for protection and sup¬ 
port. 

They took me to the hospital; the best place 
for. me, who had no home but a second-rate 
boarding-house. Mrs. Chester was almost angry 
that I had not insisted upon being conveyed to 
her house; but Bhe, with her twelve pupils to 
care for, had enough responsibility, without my 
taking the liberty of foisting my wretched self 
upon her sympathies. 

Mrs. Chestor did not hear of the ardent 
until I’sent her word the following day,- warning 
her to break the news very carefully to Flo¬ 
rence,'or keep it ftom her for the present, as 


she thought best. She deoided instantly that 
she ought to tell her; and that brave young 
heart justified her decision. When the child 
was admitted to see me, she was as calm as 
courage and love could make her; nothing but 
her deadly paleness revealed the anguish shO 
Buffered; though I was afterwards told that she 
had fainted when she heard the news, conveyed 
to her in the tenderest manner. Nurses nor 
physicians had the heart to tear the pleading 
little oreature away; she was permitted to sit, 
hour after hour, day after day, by my bedside; 
she would not have left me, even at night, if 
others had not compelled it. 

My arm was not amputated; it was saved, 
but in a disabled condition, which would pre¬ 
vent the use of it for a long time. In fact, I 
could never hope to have much good of it; its 
cunning was destroyed; its strength and flex¬ 
ibility vanished: it was but the excuse for a 
good right arm; a pain and vexation, instead' 
of a help to me. 

“Well, Floy,” I said to my patient little 
watoher, one day, when it was nearly time for 
me to be turned out of the hospital, “ what are 
we going to do now ? I shall never do for the 
silk-counter any more 1 I’ve lost my ‘ elegant 
air, ’ and my deftness of handling has departed. 
Wliat is a one-armed man to do for a living, 
little sister!” 

“ Hav’n’t you got enough money to keep you 
a year, Paul? Mrs. Chester says I shall stay 
with her a year, whether you consent to it or 
not”—smiling—“and for that matter, some¬ 
body has already advanced the price of my 
yearly expenses; I don’t know who. Mrs. 
Chester thinks it was Mr. Billion, probably; 
the draft came in a blank envelope. By that 
time, I shall he able to do something, myself. 

I shall, Paul; you needn’t look so. Signor 
Bodiella Says I’m destined to make myfortune 
as a concert-singer. Think of that I Wlien I 
get rich, Paul, I ’ll buy you all the pictures you 
like; and I’m quite sure yqu’ll get well enough 
to paint some. I’up heard of people doing 
wonders with their left hand, hav’n’t you ?” 

“Yes, darling; ancbl intend to do wonders 
with mine, enough to keep you from going on 
the stage, I trust. Who could have paid your 
school-bills ! Whoever it was, did me just the 
kindness for which I am most grateful. Yes, 
it must have been Billion. There’s nobody 
elBe that could or would. He’s been in to see 
me several times, and has paid the expenses of 
my illness so far. He’s been very kind, in¬ 
deed. But I did not knowthaj-he was aware 
I had a sister. Yes, it must have been he 1” 
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So Mr. Billion got the credit of an aot which 
he did not perform; for the sole reason, mayhe, 
that he did not gness at the existence of a little 
’ pnpil at Mrs. Chester’s ; for he had been kind 
to me, expressing his interest in many ways, 
and continuing my salary till I was able to be 
about. Then, as I could no longer discharge 
my duties in his establishment, I was left to 
shift for myself. I had a little, a very little 
money in bank, and the two months’ Balary 
which Billion gave me.; so that I could keep 
soul and body together for some time, by 
choosing some very plain home and living in 
the simplest manner. 

I decided to rent an apartment, and board 
myself; employing my time in endeavoring to 
acquire sufficient skill in the use of my left 
arm, to enable me to earn my living at some¬ 
thing. * 

At what ? My old passion for my art retn rued 
upon me with redoubled force. The loneliness 
of my room, the long-idleness of illness, the 
necessity for economy which banished me from 
the pleasures of society, all encouraged the 
return of the visions which throng an imagina¬ 
tion like mine. In vain I resisted the sweet 
call of my divinity, and strove to master some 
prosy profession, surrounding myself with law¬ 
books, feeding my body with musty bread, and 
striving to feed my mind with musty legalities. 
I saw pictures, heard pictures, dreamed pic¬ 
tures ; until my easel once more stood the ruler 
of my apartment, and my awkward left hand 
laborediaithfully to cateh the departed skill of 
the right. 

The bright springtime fled away, leaving but 
few gleams of sunshine, and transient odor of 
flowers in my dull room. The long, warm 
days of summer crept on. My health was not 
so vigoro.us as before the accident; I felt lan¬ 
guid under the oppressive heat. Mrs. Chester 
went away to the springs,' taking Florence with 
her, during the six weeks summer vacation. 
Either her pride in the child’s abilities or her 
love for her sweetness of character, or both, 
made her favor her beyond my boldest wish. 
Knowing that my sister was happy, breathing 
the. fresh air and enjoying the liberty of the 
season, with so good a.friend, I made np my 
mind to lock the door upon my few poor trea¬ 
sures—my pictures—and to spend the time of 
her absence in the country.. I, too, would 
breathe the free air of heaven, inhale the per¬ 
fume of flowers, delight my eyes with the 
slumberous clouds, the drifting showers, the 
brilliant rainbows of summer—if I had to make 


my bed in the clover-fields, and feed upon the 
chance charities of farmhouses. Little, very 
little was the sum I could devote to my sum¬ 
mer tour; no flattering morning journal chroni¬ 
cled my departure, prophesying sweet things 
of the “influence of nature” upon the “facile 
brush of that talented young artist, P. Brow¬ 
nell.” Oh, no! my time had not come to be 
served with such delicate tidbits from the table 
of notoriety. It had not come, but it was coming, 
of course I I felt certain of that—for pure and 
undefiled as may be the love of genius for its 
favorite pursuit, it Is always exalted and in¬ 
spired by a certain measure of ambition, ne¬ 
cessary, perhaps, to uphold its wings, borne 
down by the heavy atmosphere of reality. 

One splendid morning in July—when a night 
shower had invoked all the fragrance and 
freshness possible to the month—when every 
leaf was at its broadest greenness, when the 
forests were the. deepest, and the -dust all 
washed away from the lilies and roses, emerg¬ 
ing like Dianas from their baths—found me 
leaving the cars, a hundred miles from the city, 
and trudging away into the woods and fields, 
with an artist’s kit on my- shoulders, and a 
sandwich in my pocket. I revelled in pleasure 
that day. I waded through-the clover; I lay 
down under oak trees and listened to the rustle 
of the wind above me in their branches; I ate 
my luncheon by a silver brook, quenching my 
. thirst from its freely-offered waters. I looked 
off at distant mountains melting into the blue 
of heaven. I was too full of the idleness of 
enjoyment to attempt to sketch. 

At sunset I entered a lovely valley ; a broad 
river blushed roseate in the light, golden clouds 
wound the hills in royal turbans, crowning them 
like indolent oriental monarclis, taking their 
motionless repose. A vista stretched- away 
through the most fascinating reaches of beauty, 
valley after valley, with glimpses of river and 
forest. 

“Here!” cried I, in a perfect ecstasy of 
enthusiasm; “ here will I pitch my tent for 
the present. To-night I will only enjoy; to¬ 
morrow I will try to sketch some faint shadow 
of this beauty.” 

I looked forward for some farmhouse to which 
I might apply for a night’s lodging; I saw the 
blue smoke curling up through the trees, which 
told of some near habitation; and a bend of the 
picturesque country Toad soon brought me in 
sight of it. I was disappointed, at first, because 
the mansion I saw was too stylish to allow of 
my preferring my request at its portals; still, 
it was so charming, in such harmony with the 
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scenery which snrronnded it, snob a lovely 
finish to the landscape, with its airy towers 
and graceful porches, its cultivated grounds, 
winding walks and delicious gardens, that I 
forgot my own selfish disappointment, in ad¬ 
miration of this beantifal home. 

“ Doubtless,” thought I, “ if X walk on far¬ 
ther, I shall find the' place’I desire. In the 
mean time, I will admire this.” 

A fragrant thicket whioh lined the fence 
sheltered the garden upon one side of the 
mansion from too broad observation of passers- 
by. I pressed up to a break in this green 
onrtain and peered through,' drinking in the 
richness whioh began to arise from millions of 
flowers, as the dew of evening called it forth. 
Not far away from where X stood, a little foun¬ 
tain leaped into the air, and fell back full of 
silvery laughter, into a basin of gray-stone, 
whose edges trailed with water-lilies and moss. 
Upon a step at the foot of this basin, reading a 
hook,' and with One fair hand, lovely and white 
as the water-lilies beside it, carelessly dipping 
, into the fountain, unconsoions of observation, 
sat a young girl. It needed but one glance to 
tell me it was ihs I Magnetism, destiny, fate, 
or what not, had drawn me, as by a golden 
chain, straight to that lovely country-home 
whioh my imagination had pictured months 
ago. She sat there in a simple home dress of 
white muslin, a rose in her bosom, and another 
in her uncovered hair—glorious hair, flowing, 
in 89ft golden-brown masses about her temples 
and neck, making the fairness of her forehead 
more pure, and deepening the delicate wave of 
oolor on her oheeks. An “arrow of snnset” 
'seemed to fasten the rose in her tresses, and 
another fell athwart the circlet of gold binding 
■ the round Arm which upheld the book. 

My heart throbbed to suffocation. As I grew 
calmer I felt that I ought not to stand there, 
like a thief, gloating nponi this unconscious 
treasure. I was ashamed to gaze, and yet I 
could not tear myself away, pass on to night, 
and loneliness and hunger of the heart, leaving 
this world of beauty and delight—this paradise, 
guarded by the flaming sword of—wealth. Yes 1 
that was the flaming sword whioh kept me out. 
If I had not bean poor, and she been rich, I 
wonld have made Borne simple excuse, and 
walked into this home which I knew I was fitted 
to appreciate, and could not possibly degrade. 
If she had been a mystio maiden, drawing water 
from the well, I should have stepped to her 
side and asked the common boon of a oup of 
cold water. It was only beoause Bhe was rich 
that she was so far away from me. I could 


only approach the portals of a home )ike hen 
with proper.credentials. I looked down at my 
dusty garments and worn shoes—wliat had a 
wandering artist to do with the hospitalities of 
this fine country-mansion t I have.^aid that I 
was handsome, and that I had an air of suqh 
elegance lis to canse nle to become the favorite 
model of certain fashionable tailors; bi^t I was 
not looking my beBt upon this occasion. My 
wardrobe had grown shabby for want of re¬ 
newal, and the dust and toil of a warm day’s 
travel had not improved it j my artist-kit would 
of course be mistaken for a peddler’s pack, and 
the great white dog whioh I saw walking about 
in state on the broad avenue would doubtless 
show his teeth if I approached him in mjr pre¬ 
sent guise. 

Sadly I looked, and longed, and turned away; 
hut, as I trudged a little onward, whom should 
I meet but the magnificent Miss Theresa Tall- 
madge, of the city, riding a black horse, and 
looking more beautiful even than in the atmo¬ 
sphere of a Broadway store. She regarded me 
ouriously as she passed', and just as I hoped 
that I had escaped her recognition, she drew 
rein, and said, pleasantly:— 

“ Mr. Brownell, surely I Where are you 
going, and what are you doing t You needn’t 
say, for I read the whole story; out on a sketch¬ 
ing tour. Uncle will be delighted; he is very 
fond of-pictures, and makes pets of all the 
artists. Where are you stopping ?” 

“ Really, I hardly know, Miss Tallmadge. I 
may take lodgings in,a new-mown haystack 
to-night, if I can find one. I’ve been so en¬ 
chanted by this delicious country road that I 
have wandered on regardless of consequences.” 

“Take lodgings in a haystack I That sounds 
very pretty, Mr. Brownell, but it wouldn’t be 
half so romantic in reality. You know what 
the poet says— 

*Yoa lie down to your shady slumber, 

And wake up with a hug in yonr ear.’ 

Uncle would not forgive me if I permitted it; 
and, as there is no comfortable resting-place 
for the next five miles, and you look too weary 
to walk that distance, I shall take-the liberty 
of inviting you, in his name, to tarry with 
us.” 

, •» 

She said all this very courteously, and with 
more warmth of hospitality than I had given 
her olass the credit of possessing; but that 
mean weakness of personal vanity which made 
me ashamed of my present appearance caused 
me to refuse her kindness. What was I to 
her or to that maiden reading by the- fountain 
that' I should exalt my pride into refusing 
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passing hospitality, for which I felt grateful, 
yet would not accept ? 

I: was passing on, with half-uttered thanks, 
when a little wicket gate opened just at my 
side, and the fair- reader appeared, book in 
hand. ‘-I blushed; but so did she, or else 1 
imagined it. 

“You have oome just in time to second my 
invitation to our wandering friend to stop with 
us to-night, Cousin Marion. M.iss Tallmadge, 
allow me to present to you Mr. Brownell. He 
is an artist, after your father’s Bpecial liking, 
and I think it too bad that he' should be al¬ 
lowed to throw httnself upon a haystyck for 
hospitality, when we have a spare ohamber, 
don’t you f” 

“ I do, Mr, Brownell. We should be really 
happy to have you visit us. Come in, without 
a word of apology.” 

The simple frankness of her voice compelled 
my obedience. I would have been churlish 
to doubt the earnestness qf these two beau¬ 
tiful women, evidently so generous in their 
impulses. 

“ If you will excuse the dust of travel, and 
allow me to give you as little trouble as possi¬ 
ble, I will accept your hospitality as frankly 
as it is proffered.” 

I walked beside my young hostess, and her 
cousin kept pace with us, reining in her spirited 
horse. 

" Don’t think we are not acquainted with 
you, Mr. Brownell,”continued Theresa; “my 
father knew yours years ago, and honored him. 
We had hoped to bring about an acquaintance 
last winter, when that terrible accident pre¬ 
vented. We heard of it, and meant to have 
kept trace of you; but we lost your address, 
and Million & Billion could not tell us where 
to find you.” 

I thought of my humble room, and was glad 
they had not found it. The fact that they 
knew me as the representative of my father’s 
family explained to me their willingness to 
accept me without other credentials, for my 
father had left behind him the great wealth of 
a respeoted name, in lieu of any other. I felt 
more at ease in a moment; and, recovering my 
self-respect and self-possession, I shook off false 
shame, and became myself. 

That evening was an epoch in my life. After 
tea had been sent me to my chamber, and I 
had refreshed myself with a bath, I descended 
to the parlors, where two or three other guests 
were assembled with the family. Mr. Tall¬ 
madge was a noble old gentleman of the real 
sohool of refinement, a widower, and Marion 


was his only ohild. Her cousin Theresa was 
spending a few of the summer weeks with her, 
* in return for her visit during the winter holi¬ 
days. There were some other people present, 
among them a young gentleman, who at onoe 
> made me the most miserable that I had ever 
been in all my life. Agreeable, accomplished, 
brilliant, an evident favorite with all, and with 
that nameless ease which betokens high social 
position, and no embarrassing pressure of the 
poverties and humilities of lifjs, he was to me 
the triumphant embodiment of whai I should 
have been. He was my rival; I made him so 
in an instant. Hot that I was so low as to 
envy him his happiness or his success, but he 
was privileged to love Marion, and that he did 
love her and she him I made up my mind was 
a certainty. He bent over her at the piano, 
whispering to her between the pauses of the 
musio; he led her out on the moonlighted por¬ 
tico, where the shadows of the rose-vine played 
over their graceful figures; I.saw her smile 
and blush beneath his glance until my head 
grew so hot and my heart so cold that I wonder 
now Mr. Tallmadge could find it within the 
’ limityjf his politeness to continue to be agree¬ 
able to so stupid, so sullen, so wretched a fool 
as I made of myself. t 

Marion was kind to me as a hostess, but no 
more; she said so little to me, and that with 
such reserve that my tormenting pride took fire, 
and blazed within me furiously. She had ten¬ 
dered me hospitality as she would have done 
any unsheltered human being, not as a friend or 
an equal; so I construed her maidenly reserve, 
and thus sillily did I anger myself until I was 
glad when the hour came for retiring. 

Tlie next morning I was haggard, from a 
night’s unrest. The family all spoke of it, and 
all feared that the accident from which I had 
suffered had undermined my health. When 
Marion referred to it, I thought I saw her lip 
tremble, and a pitying, yearning look come up 
from her soul into her eyes. For an instant, I 
was thrilled and happy; the next, I cursed 
myself as a vain fellow who mistook a woman’s 
pity for sympathy and interest. I was urged 
to stay, and make the mansion my home aB 
long as I wished to sketch in the neighborhood; 
but I could not, I dared not; every hour I felt 
more irresistibly what I had known from the 
first moment of beholding Marion’s faoe; and 
could I remain in her presence, fighting down 
my unconquerable love, and enduring the 
misery of seeing the man to whom she was 
betrothed enjoying that which I coveted? It 
was not my jealousy alone which confirmed my 
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belief; I heard one or two covert allusions to a 
coming wedding. So I resisted the invitation 
of my host, silenced the cry of my heart, and 4 
bade the family farewell. I felt at liberty only 
to bow to tlrti ladies; but Marion held out her 
hand, and for a blessed instant of time it rested 
in mine. I did not see her eyes, for they were 
bent upon the ground; but,- looking baok after 
I lmd gained the road, I saw him pelting her 
with roses, and she laughing gleefully, os if 
there were no poor artist, mad with love and 
despair, trudging off into the solitude of lifelong 
isolation. 

I was back in my dull clpimber, with a port¬ 
folio fall of sketches. I labored with a twofold 
earnestness—to provide for my little sister, and 
to forgot that haunting dream of the summer. 

As soon ashler present term was completed, 
Florence was to come to me, and be my little 
housekeeper.. We would live according to our 
means, whatever these might be; and I would 
hot consent to her going into the concert-room, 
as she desired, so I must begin to earn something 
a|ainst the day when she should come home ; 
that is, come to our bleak rooms, and makq^tome 
of them. I completed two pictures, and ob¬ 
tained the privilege of displaying them in the 
. windows of a fashionable pioture-dealer. They 
were companion-pieces, sketolied in the valley 
to which I have referred. Every evening for 
a fortnight I happened in, hoping to hear 
they were sold. Finally, when I oatne, I found 
thorn both gone; they hod been admired and 
purchased by a lady. 1 did not like to ask if 
my agAit knew the name of the buyer; but I 
summoned up courage, and learned it was a— 
Hiss Smith.' The price paid for them was folly 
equal to their worth. I went home very much 
encouraged, sending more to the same shop in 
the course of a few days. These also^found a 
purchaser; a gentleman, a stranger in the city 
probably, the vendor said. . 

Well, every olie is blessed with sufficient 
vanity to -take him comfortably through the 
world; nnd when I found that nearly every 
picture I displayed was bought, and that the 
agent was beginning to be eager to have my 
work in his windows, I began to nurse up my 
Self-esteem and fondle it until I persuaded my¬ 
self that I was really a great painter, destined 
to honor and wealth. 

By .the time that Florenoe came to me I was 
enabled to rent and furnish three very .pretty 
rooms. I made my studio in the parlor, sleep¬ 
ing on the sofa at night; Florenoe had a nice 
bedroom, with a dainty set of chamber furnl- 


0 

turis, and made the fairiest little cook and 
housekeeper that ever set table for a baehelor 
brother. The child was happy, and I might to 
have been. My studio was not entirely un¬ 
known; brother artists occasionally called in, 
and sometimes ladies honored ns with a visit, i- 

Amid other pictures which I had disposed of, 
was a portrait of Florence. I could have sold 
as many copies of it as I wished, she made so 
sweet a picture; but I did not-like to make 
any of her gifts and graces the means of my 
Advancement. 

Again it was December, just a year from the 
day of^tliat dreadful nigl}t%f my accident. I 
sat by the window, thinking; now shuddering 
over memories of past pain, and now congratu¬ 
lating myself upon the accomplishment of so 
much. I had lost the use of a right arm, and 
gained that of a left. I had conquered a great 
difficulty, triurqplied over an adverse circum¬ 
stance.’ I looked at my darling, busy with her 
embroidery, smiling and singing to herself; at 
the light, airy parlor, withits pleasant furniture; 

I heard the hum of the kettle on the little grate 
in the next room, where Florence was presently 
to prepare our evening toast and tea. I felt 
hopeful, oalm, grateful. If it-had not been for 
that ever-present dumb aching of the unsatis¬ 
fied heart, I should have been happy. 

I saw a carriage pause before the door; a 
lady leaned out whom I recognized as Miss 
Theresa Tallmadge, and a white-gloved footman 
sprang to the ground with cards in his hand. 
Presently he thundered at my door; the cards 
were wedding cards of invitation; Miss Tall¬ 
madge was to be married the following week, 
and she had remembered me; both Florence 
and I were bidden to the festival. I thought I 
would accept, if only for the privilege of mak¬ 
ing myself discontented and miserable. Doubt¬ 
less I should see her there, bythis time a wife. 

I would see her once more, happy with her 
husband, and I would oome home, and take 
my revenge upon fate by painting great pictures. 

Mrs. Chester kindly superintended the toilet 
of my little companion, and at the appointed 
day and hour we arrived, in a hired carriage, 
at the stately residence of the Tallmadges’. 
Even in the blaze of beauty and splendor which 
surrounded- us' upon entering, I was proud of 
my sister. I beard many murmurs of admira¬ 
tion, saw many eyes turned pleasantly to her 
sweet face. The little witch said afterwards 
that she was proud of me, that she was eertain 
I was the best-looking man in the company; 
but she loved me, and that must be the exouse 
for her weakness. - 
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.Presently I forgot everything, even Florence. . 
I was wondering where Marion was, and when 
she would make her appearance. Then there 
was a rustle and stir in the courtly crowd—the 
bridal’party were descending the stairs—they 
had entered the room—1 looked and sawMiss 
Tallmadge, pale, superb, beautiful, and by her 
side the man whom I had so unceremoniously 
.given to Marion—the bridegroom, looking more 
triumphantly satisfied with himself and his 
fortune than ever. Marion was first bridesmaid, 
and a young gentleman whom 1 recognized as 
Therese’s brother was her assistant. There 
was a train of youthful attendants; but for a 
few moments I saw only these. There was 
suoh a rushing of blood through my veins that 
1 heard nothing distinctly until the oeremony 
was over, and the friends pressed forward to 
congratulate thq,happy oonple. Last amid the 
groups came Florence and I. The bride kissed 
the beautiful child; so did Marion, and as she 
raised her head, our eyes met. What emotion 
was it whioh sent that divine flush surgiif^ up 
in rosy waves from bosom to brow? My eyes 
must havg asked the eager question, for her 
own drooped. ^ ’ 

If a blind man should have the sense ot sight 
fully .and suddenly developed in the midst of 
earth’s most enchanting beauty, he would not 
experience a more rapid joy than did I. In the 
eourse of the brief festivity which preceded the 
departure of the newly-married pair, Marion 
sought out Florenoe, the most delicate-flattery 
she could pay to me. 

“ I juiew your sister at Mrs. Chester’s,” she 
said tOTne. “ I believe she stole^he place in 
our teacher’s heart whioh I used to occupy. 
This interested me in her—her beautiful voice, 
too; and so, and so it was lhat we chanced to 
hear about you”—and again that flitting blush 
and glance. 

Of course we oalled upon thb bridal party 
after its return. It-was no presumption in me 
to follow up an acquaintance so encouraged. 
False pride melted away before the real appre¬ 
ciation and sympathy of a most delightful 
family, among whom Marion remained a guest 
all that auspioious winter. That she should 
be rich and I poor was reason for the most 
maidenly^encouragement she gave me ; it was 
sufficient to induce me, in an hour of love and 
hope, to put into language the dream which 
had^grown into reality. 

# 

I have come to the conclusion that I am more 
of a lover than an artist, after all. It -gras a 
seyere shook to my artistio vanity, when I 


visited the home of my sweet wife, Marion, to 
find there, in her hither’s gallery, all those va¬ 
rious works of mine whioh I had been so grati¬ 
fied to find meeting with such rapid appreciation 
and sale. "Miss Smith” bad been only the 
assumed name by whioh my modest patron 
had covered up her good deeds; her father and 
friends had also assisted her in the good work. 

“ Don’t think it was because I admired your 
pictures so much, Paul,” she said, whilealittle 
lurking smile flashed through her tears with 
the most piquant effect;. “ it was because Mrs. 
Chester told me of your noble devotion to your 
little sister. It was that whioh first interested 
me in you. I induced my cousin to make your 
acquaintance, thinking.it would do no hann for 
you to receive a little of .the praise and en¬ 
couragement yon deserved. Your love for your 
Bister gave us all confidence in your goodness. 
Though I won’t say that sisters, or pictures, or 
anything else, had influence after I had onoe 
met and spoken to you; it was pure affinity, 
then, Paul; we loved eaoh other because we 
were bom to; our ‘marriage was made in 
heaven I’ ” 

Yes, it wasdndeed mad! in heaven !. 

“ But we shall love little Florence none the 
less for her part in the matter,” added Marion, 
as the child came fluttering into our presence, 
gay as the birds of morning. “ She shall lose 
nothing by losing her brother.” 

“ You know, little one, you didn’t want me 
to marry a wife ?” I said to her. 

“ Ah, but if I had known it was the you were 
thinking of, that evening!” answered our dar¬ 
ling. And by the happy smile on her face, it 
was-plain that she also was contented with the 
arrangement. 
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